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BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 





Hap Dante in the Jonely bitterness 
Of exile asked the question, where would be . 
Those wondrous visions, his rich legacy 
To all the centuries since? Had the access 
Of Michel’s scorn been potent to repress 
As useless the sublime creations he 
Cared not that men should praise, what maj- 


esty 
Ont of art’s realm were missed! Had soft 
idlesse . 
To the world-poet whispered: ‘‘ Wherefore 
sing ? 


Thy Warwick hardly heeds thee !”” how bereft 
Were human thought to-day! Had failure cost 
Blind Milton’s careworn heart a keener 
sting, 
And he had said: ‘ Not any good is left !’’ 
What light of Paradise our souls had lost ! 





THE BIBLE AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 





THE inevitable question as to the division 
of duties between church and state con- 
tinually arises; nor will it be settled till the 
church ceases to ask the state to do any of 
its work or to bear any of its pecuniary 
burdens. In Chicago during the last few 
months there has been much public and 
private criticism of the recent action of the 
board of education in the disuse of re 
ligious exercises in the public schools. Ser- 
mons have been preached in the churches 
and resolutions introduced into ecclesias- 
tical bodies insisting on ‘‘the right” of 
somebody to have-at»the opening of the. 
schools each day religious exercises, con- 
sisting of the reading of extracts from the 
Scriptures for devotional purposes and the 
united recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Who is this.somebody? 

Not the Roman Catholic. He asks fora 
very different thing—to be allowed to have 
his own separate schools, in which the 
Roman Catholic religion shall be regularly 
taught. His demand is virtually for the 
abolition of the public school system. Not 
the Jew. He objects to the New Testa- 
ment readings and to the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as such, as being a direct recog- 
nition of Jesus as “Lord.” Not the Ra- 
tionalist. He rejects both Testaments as 
inspired Scriptures. Not the Protestant, 
who, with full faith in the Bible, believes in 
the principle of the secularizing of the 
public schools, in order to avoid infringe- 
ments of conscience and complications with 
conflicting demands of different religionists. 
Who, then, claims ‘‘ the right” in question? 
That particular Protestant who thinks that 
the state should do a little religious work, 
in addition to its legitimate secular business; 
and who is quite clear in his own mind on 
a point upon which others differ—viz., as 
to precisely the extent of that religious work, 
if it be once begun. He alone is the some- 
body for whom we seek. 

But now arises the important question 
whether those whom he represents ‘in this 
matter send all the children to the schools 
and pay all the taxes for their support? For, 
otherwise, how gains he any right to dic- 
tate? Why should he insist that the chil- 
dren of other parents, who object to the 
process, should be compelled to receive un- 


desired religious instruction, and their pa 


rents be forced to pay taxes toward its ex- 
pense? His reply, in effect, is that he rep- 
resents the conscience of the majority, who 
have aright to judge what is best for the 
community and to secure it, even if the 
minority protest—as Quakers do against 
national military operations and expenses 
and as some parents do against the required 





vaccination of school children. But he for- 
gets that there must be some limit to the 
right of a majority to force its judgment 
upon the whole community; or else repub- 
lics would be the worst possible tyrannies. 
This plea would sanction the worst case of 
religious persecution which ever occurred, 
because it was called for by the conscience 
of the majority. The Acts of Conformity, 
which drove the Pilgrim Fathers first to 
Holland and then to New England, simply 
expressed the conscientious views of the 
majority of the people of Great Britain at 
the time. It will not answer thus to take 
the question off from a basis of impartial 
principle, and to subject it to the accident 
of local majorities. If a Protestant major- 
ity in one state or city may force King 
James’s version of the Bible into the schools, 
then a Romish majority in another state or 
city may bring in the Douay version, Apoc- 
. Typha included, and may add. sundry other 
prayers to the Lord’s Prayer—a few, per- 
haps, to the Virgin—all for the public good, 
in their opinion. 

The object of written constitutions is to 
protect minorities from precisely such op- 
pression by conscientious majorities—as a 
matter of principle, irrespective of the par- 
ticular questions and parties that may arise. 





Our national and state constitutions do not 
thus provide for scruples as to military and 
sanitary matters, which plainly come within 
the province of civil government; but they 
do carefully guard religious rights of con- 
science, as to which most controversy exists 
and the chief sensitiveness is felt. The 
American theory is: No union of church and 
state; no governmental endorsement of one 
religion, as against another; but the equal 
protection of all religious sects in their 
equal legal rights. It recognizes a division 
of duties: that secular matters shall per- 
tain to the state and religious matters to the 
churches. The state. means no disrespect 
to the churches by declining to require 
specified religious exercises in tax-support- 
ed schools, to which parents of every con- 
ceivable belief send their children; as the 
churches also mean no disrespect to the 
state when they omit to read the state con- 


“stitution in their Sunday-schools. 


But an attempt is made to fall back on 
the history of our country, and to show 
that this has always been a distinctively 
Christian land. But the argument, where 
it has most force, proves far too much, and 


_then fails at the vital point. Reference is 


eloquently made to the pious character and 
religious sims of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
early settlers and tothe many religious acts 
of the colonial governments. No doubt the 
original thirteen colonies did what is al- 
leged; for in nearly every one of them there 
was a direct union of church and state, and 
their example goes to the length of a sanc- 
tion for precisely that idea wliich we now 
unanimously reject, and against which the 
Federal Constitution was intended to protect 
the people, as nation, while each state has: 
since done the same for its own inhabitants. 
Why go back, then, to precedents which 





purposely and on principle have been set 











It is argued that Christianity is virtually 
recognized by the Federal Constitution’, be- 
cause that instrument uses the date of Chris- 
tian chronology—an argument which con- 
verts every Jew in the land into a Christian 
because he does the same in the dating of 
his correspondence and legal documents! 
Another argument is sought to be drawn 
from the recognition of Sunday as a day of 
rest. But that act. is put on no religious 
ground whatever. It is simply a wise accom- 
modation—as in the provision of legal hol- 
idays—to the existing practice of the peo- 
ple. The use of the oath judicially is 
also misinterpreted in a like manner; for 
the oath is not peculiar to Christianity. It 
is consistent with any creed but that of the 
atheist; while the mode of its administration 
is varied to suit the religious ideas of the 
one who takes it. The Protestant swears 
on his own Bible; the Romanist kisses the 
cross on the Douay version; he who objects 
tothe Bible can swear with uplifted hand; 
and he who has scruples against any oath is 

permitted to make a plain affirmation. 
Thus, on examination, the pretended proof 
vanishes into thin air. 


It is plain that the words of the Federal 
Constitution nowhere directly declare 
Christianity to be the recognized religion, 
and that they do forbid any ‘‘ establish- 
ment of religion.” When Hamilton was 
asked, after the adjournment of the Con- 
vention, why the draft of the Constitution 
contained no direct recognition of God and 
religion, he said that they had not thought 
anything about it. To the similar com- 
plaint of certain Presbyterian clergymen, 
who waited on him, Washington replied, 
properly, that religious matters had been 
left to the clergy. Dr. Sparks tells us, in 
his ‘‘ Life of Franklin” (p. 515), and on his- 
authority, that when that statesman made 
his oft-quoted speech in favor of having 
prayer offered in the Convention ‘‘ the mo- 
tion was not adopted, as the Convention, ex- 
cept three or four persons, thought prayer 
unnecessary.” This sheds light upon the 
purpose of the Convention. Moreover, in 
one of the late volumes of John Quincy 
Adams’s diary reference is made (I cannot 
now refer to the place, and write from 
memory) to a communication at one time 
sent tothe Barbary Powers by the President 
of the United States (Washington, I think), 
taking the ground that our Constitution, as 
such, did. not make Christianity the nation- 
al religion, in a legal sense, any more than 
Mohammedanism. 

This, however, does not make the nation 
‘‘@odless”; and the dropping of the Bible 
reading from the public schools does not 
render them ‘‘ Godless,” any more than our 
banks, insurance companiés,||.beards of 
trade, manufactories, and Bulliiieds estab- 
lishments generally are madeé‘@ueh from 
not having Bible-reading and piayér each 
day when they are opened. Its a false 
issue, greatly to the detriment . 
which those clergymen put forw: 
seek to persuade their people that the aét’of 
the board of education is a slight put upon 
religion. This is gratuitously manufactur- 
ing an insult; as if an ambitious gentle 
man who was not placed upon a commit- 
tee at a public meeting should be foolish 
enough, subsequently, to go around com- 
plaining of the slight to which he had been 
subjected. He-would be wholly the author 
of his own mortification. The board of 
education have simply drawn a line be- 














tween secular and religious exercises, rele- 


gating the latter tothe churches and te in- 
dividual and family life. y 
But, insists the clerical critic, this will 
not satisfy the Roman Catholics any better 
than the Bible-reading did. Very well, who 
said it would, or that it was done with any 
such expectation? The Roman Catholics 
make demands which can never be com- 
plied with, It is hopeless to try to please 
them. But it is, therefore, ali the more im- 
portant to plant ourselves on unassailable 
ground, and to show that we are not trying 
to force Protestantism on the schools in the 
name of unsectarianism. Exclude religious 
instruction from tax-supported schools, and 
all classes of religionists are treated alike, 
being left to indoctrinate their children by 
such methods as they can command, through 
their family and the church. It is a great 
pity that any part of the clergy should allow 
religious zeal to blind them to the important 
principle involved. It weakens their influ- 
ence as leaders; it brings them to public de- 
feat; and it gives a needless occasion of 
triumph to theirenemies. Christianity does 
not need the help of the state, through es- 
tablished tax-supported Christian schools, 
any more than through established tax-sup- 
ported Christian churches. It can save the 
nation from irreligion and immorality with- 
out directly controlling public institutions 
supported by a universal tax. Paul never 
asked other aid of Nero than to be allowed 
freely to preach through the Roman Em- 
pire. Let the ministers preach and promote 
revivals; let the churches train their own 
children in the family, and open Sunday- 
schools for all the neglected ones; and re- 
ligion will suffer no damage. 











THAT DEAD-LINE. 


BY THE REV. E. H. BYINGTON. 








Ir it be true, as is commonly said, that 
ministers pass the period of greatest useful- 
ness at an earlier stage of life than other 
professional men, is it not worth while to 
inquire why it should be so? To point out 
the cause is sometimes to syggest a remedy. 

It is plain enough that the work of a min- 
ister is so different from that of a physician 
or a lawyer that it is unsafe to con} 
clude that the same influences will add 
to the efficiency of both. The work of 
a lawyer, for example, is intellectual:. He 
is to find a way to protect his clients in the 
enjoyment of their legal rights. It is pIkin 
that, as he grows in yeargand experience, he 
ought to gain in the power to do this, up to 
the point when the intellectual powers begin 
to decay. The physician also has a well 
defined intellectual work to do. He must 
understand the human body and the work- 
ing of disease, as well as the remedies 
which it is best to use. The practice of 
medicine tends directly to add to his pro- 
fessional knowledge. His skill will natur- 
ally increase with his experience, so that 
there is a reason why we should give the 
preference to a physician who has followed 
his profession for many years. 

The work of a minister is not so simple. 
For, in the first place, he is to care not for 
the property of men, or for their bodies, 
but for their souls; and the work is the 
more delicate and varied as the interests are 
higher and more spiritual. He has not a 
simple lawsuit to defend, or a disease to sub- 
due; but a soul to win, a-character to mold, 
the sorrows of life to lighten, the tempta- 
tions of life to overcome. 





If his work consisted only of preaching, 
the analogy to the other professions would 
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be closer, Asa preacher simply the minis- 
ter ought to gain from year to year, as he 
learns more of the truth which is revealed 
and acquires skill by his experience in lead- 
ing men toward the truth. In point of fact, 
the larger part of ministers who have been 
faithful students “are better prepared to 
preach after the age of fifty than before. 

But how of the other parts of the work? 
The man fresh from the seminary is able to 
enter with all his heart into the personal 
wants of his. people.- His advantage lies 
in his fresh sympathies and his plastic 
nature. His interest in men has not 
been dulled by disappointment. His 
mind is not preoccupied by the heavier 
cares of a family life. The world is 
still new, hope is buoyant, and strength is 
untried. He has not settled into the ruts. 
The people, therefore, find his mind fresh 
and plastic. He can take them all into his 
heart. He has not forgotten the experiences 
of childhood and youth. If he is less fitted 
to meet: the wants of those in mature life, 
he may not know it; and his ignorance en- 
ables him to go cn with confidence. The 
love which he gives his people is a first love. 
As this man becomes older, he is likely to 
part with some of this freshness and liveli 
ness of feeling. And yet, if he remains 
with the people of his first choice, there are 
causes at work which will deepen his inter- 
est'in them from year to year. Still, it will 
not be easy for this pastor to feel the same 
interest in any other set of young people 
which he feels in those whom he met when 
he first began his work. As new families 
enter the parish, he may not be able to wake 
up precisely the same interest in them which 
he has in those who gave him the first wel- 
come. 

By and by there is a removal to a new 
parish. The minister is ten years older. 
He has grown in grace and in knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and in knowledge of the 
human heart as well. His mindis richer and 
more matured; but he has not quite the 
same freshness of feeling, the same enthu- 
siasm to carry him over the barriers which 
meet him, and to help him gain a warm place 
in the hearts of the people, The next re- 
move the difficulty is still greater. If the 
minister has met with hard usage, as is now 
and then the case, so that his feelings have 
become morbid, there is little hope for him. 
If it has been his lot to toil in hard and 
sterile fields, he loses the expectation of 
success and goes about his work as one de- 
void of hope. 

I have in mind an illustration. 
pastor recently settled in B had been 
settled many times before. He is in full 
vigor intellectually and the people praise 
him as an excellent preacher. In the pulpit 
he is princely. But he is somewhat like a 
much-married man: He has given his 
heart so many times that he has now very 
little to give. The people think he does 
not care for them. They say that he does 
not believe in pastoral visiting, or even in 
visiting the sick, wnless he is sent for. The 
aged and infirm among his parishioners feel 
and sometimes say that they cannot get 
near to him. The children and young 
people also say they knew just as much 
about their minister when they first saw 
him as they know now. * The people think 
his mind is preoccupied by the care.of his 
family and the education of his sons, and 
that he is reserved and cold. 


If this explains the dead-line of which we 
hear so much, there are a number of things 
which can be done toward pushing the line 
further along toward old age. In the first 
place, ministers can do something toward 
keeping their feelings fresh and youthful. 
There is an art in preserving the fresh affec- 
tions of youth far on into life. Something 
can be done also by avoiding unnecessary 
removals A minister never carries away 
quite as much from a parish as he brought 
into it. It is a misfortune to break the ten- 
drils of affection which cling to a people to 
which a minister has given his best years. 
Parishes, too, lose more than they under- 
stand when they change the old minister for 
anuewone. Some among them may gain; 
but there are many who can never again 
have a pastor to enter so fully into their 
wants. Another natural suggestion is that 
as ministers advance in life they need to 
give more, rather than less attention to the 
cultivation of a personal interest in their 
people. They must work for it, if they gain 
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it. Their weak point is precisely there. 
Hence, their inclination is likely to lead them 
todimit their interest to work in the pulpit, 
where they are especially strong. 

Last,of all, the people can do much to 
help the minister in finding his way to the 
true place of a pastor. It is much if they 
meet him half way. Sometimes they must 
meet him more than half way. A good 
minister is sure to have a warme.heart; 
though after he has passed the freshness of 
his youth it may net be so easy for him to 
work his way into the sympathies of his 
people. It is worth while to use all care and 
skill to awaken the interest on which his 
usefulness depends. When a parish calla 
young minister, they are sure to use every 
means to help him wake up an enthusiasm 
for the people. If the parish would use the 
same skill in initiating an older minister, 
they would help themselves by helping him. 





IS AN ASTOR OWNER OR TRUSTEE? 
BY DEMAREST LLOYD. 


It is not always that a rich man does the 
community the service of dying rich. Too 
often a great fortune is the means of great 
demoralization. Riches which need only 
guardianship to grow to a prodigious figure 
are squandered in high living or scattered in 
foolish investments. The result can only 
be demoralization, for the spendthrift and 
the speculator are alike the enemies of 
society. A millionaire who does not allow 
his property to run to waste, who regulates 
its careful investment, who refuses the aid 
of his great name and great wealth to doubt- 
ful or delusive enterprises, who gives to 
deserving charities and resists impostors, 
makes a safe and valuable citizen. The 
immense power in his hands, which might 
be used to endless moral or commercial 
disorder, is ranged on the side of order and 
is used cautiously and well. It is a yast 
influence in favor of stability in human 
affairs, a constant lesson to all men that in 
this world each one must stand up for him- 
self. A great estate of thirty or forty mil- 
lions, held largely in property, having a stable 
value, and administered without caprice or 
severity, is a great balance-wheel in a com- 
munity. 

But is there not a higher duty attached to 
so great a power? Is not the millionaire 
who guards his huge property like the apple 
of his eye, making shrewd and cautious 
investments here and there, giving moderate 
sums now and then to charitable and relig- 
ions objects, but leaving it ina great bulk to 
his family, a good deal like the servant who 
hid the one talent in a napkin? Has that 
power been used as much as it might have 
been for the good of mankind? In short, 
has any man a right to leave his eldest son 
twenty or thirty millions of dollars? 

It is easy to imagine the heir of this huge 
fortune starting back in indignation and 
crying out: ‘‘ Hands off! This estate is the 
fruit of the labors of my grandfather and 


the savings of my ‘father. It is theirs 
because they earned it. It is theirs because 
they came by it honestly. It is theirs 


because they have made it an instrument of 
good, and not of evil. They have done their 
duty to the world. They have given employ- 
ment to many hundreds. They have provided 
cheaper and more comfortable homes for 
thousands than could have been had before. 
They have founded a great institution of 
learning, which will spread its boundaries 
with time. They have given much, given 
wisely—not with that lavished benevo- 
lence that undermines the independence of 
men and puts a premium on pauper- 
ism. I shall keep this estate, because 
they handed it down to me to keep. They 
took a just pride in it, because it was the 
fruit of their long labor, their endless 
patience, their genius for trade, and their 
steady saving. I am proud of their pride, 
and shall maintain it. ‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire,’ and I and my fathers 
are worthy of ours. I shall strive to follow 
in their footsteps, holding the estate as a 
trust, which I am faithfully to execute, and 
transmitting it to my children, that they 
may transmit it to theirs.” 

One minute, sir. The same logic. that 
applies to the poor or to the moderately rich 
does not apply to you. You have a vast 
sum of money in your possession, for which 
you have actually no use. You put it into 
houses, and make more; you put it mto 














railroads, and make more; you put it into 
lands, and make more; but each addftion 
only swells it to a greater bulk than before. 
You cannot, by any possibility, increase 
your comfort or your pleasure with it, or 
the comfort or pleasure of those about, you. 
A small proportion would do that, and- all 


the rest is merely a surplus, which, with 


machine-like regularity, is adding to itself. 


_The man who has twenty millions cannot 


eat more oysters, or drink any more wine, 
or wear any more clothes than the man who 
has one million. Even his charitable gifts 
are but a drop in so great a bucket. Why 
should he cling to a fortune which so much 
exceeds the wants of himself and those about 
him; and why should he seek an increase to 
his property, which can only mean an 
increase to his cares? 

Don’t let any one imagine that this is to 
be a proposal that the heir of the great Astor 
estate. shall voluntarily resign his fortune 
and content himself with a modest com- 
petency, in order to do good: to his fellow- 
men. That would be a long stretch into 
Utopia. No one disputes the right of the 
Astors to preserve their royal property from 
disintegration. No one disputes the services 
they have rendered to the community in 
their wise and conservative management 
ef their wealth. No one disputes their 
private worth. Noone disputes the value 
of the Astor Library; though they might 
like to have it open at such hours as to be 
accessible to others than clergymen and 
ladies. But is there no better use for 
millions than hoarding them? Let us 
suppose a case. Let us suppose that when 
the will of some future Astor was opened it 
should be found that, as with Cesar, the peo- 
ple were his heirs. Suppose that, after leav- 
ing the heirs of his body and his relatives mil- 
lions enough to make them all prodigiously 
rich, he had bequeathed—not “‘ to every citi- 
zen, to every several man, seventy-five 
drachmas,” and to the people forever ‘‘his 
walks, his private arbors, and new-planted 
orchards”—but ten millions, or even five 
millions of dollars for some great educational 
or artistic object. Would not the people 

“ Beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue.” 

If you would know what might be done 
with five millions, see what has _ been 
done with Peter Cooper’s three-quarters 
of a million. This sum, a mere baga- 
telle to an Astor or a Rothschild, has 
made an oasis in a worse desert than that of 
Sahara. It has placed an education in art, 
in almost all the higher branches of know]- 
edge, at the disposal of every Bowery boy in 
town, as well as his Bowery sister. Three- 
quarters of a million furnishes free instruc- 
tion in social and political and applied 
science to 2,000 men and women, boys and 
girls, drawn from the darkest regions of the 
east side of New York, and books and news- 
papers by the 1,000 to 1,500 more. It 
furnishes a school of art to 200 girls and 
women and a school of telegraphy to 100 
more. The good such an institution has 
done is incalculable; the good it will do is 
incalculable. 


If you would know what $10,000,000 
could do, see what has been done with 
George Peabody’s $8,000,000. The white 
slave of London and the black slave 
of the South alike owe their emancipation— 
the one from squalor and misery, the other 
from ignorance dark as night—to his gener- 
ous hand that signed their writ of freedom. 
The lodging-houses for the London poor, 
which now hold 6,000 persons, were built 
for $2,500,000. The Peabody Institute was 
founded with $1,000,000. The cause of edu- 
cation in the South was promoted by the gift 
of $3,500,000. Then there were gifts of all 
sizes, sent in all directions: $10,000 to the 
little town of Thetford, Vt., for a public li- 
brary; $25,000 to Kenyon College; $60,000 to 
Washington and Lee University; $30,000 to 
the Phillips Academy; $200,000 to the Pea- 
body Institute at Peabody, and $50,000 for 
another at Danvers; $150,000 for the Pea- 
body Museum at Salem; equal sums to Yale 
and Harvard; and so on. Yet when he 
came to die it was found that he had $5,000,- 
000 left, and;“so far from being one of those 
sham philanthropists who endow great 
institutions and load them with their own 
names, and leave their own families poor, 
he left most of these $5,000,000 to his 
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relatives. He was not only a philanthropist, 
but a gentleman. Y 

This is what was done.with $8,000,000 
$10,000,000 might give the City of New 
York a university. For, though the founding 
of colleges 1s one of the crying evils of the 
times, this is one of which the world stands 
in need—a great free university, with 
higher sehools of medicine, of law, of 
theology, of music, of art,. whese doors 
should face to the four quarters of the 
globe and stand open to all the world. 
Could the heart of man desire or the mind 
of man devise a nobler monument than this, 
the epitaph of which should be written not 
on stone, wh'*h crumbles, nor on brass, 
which wea. away, but on the hearts 
and in the brains of thousands of men 
and women? Who would be so rich as 
the man to whom countless thousands owed 
their knowledge? What it would be to be 
a creditor like this! 

Or suppose the gift were made national, 
instead of local. Suppose a single free 
educational or charitable institution, much 
needed and well administered, was placed 
in New York, another in Philadelphia, 
another in Chicago, others in Boston, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St Louis, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. This 
would be help to those who could not help 
themselves, and the pans of a greatful 
people would spread from sea to sea. 
The good such institutions might do. could 
only be computed when men should cast up 
eternity and find the sum total of the sea. 
A thousand ways suggest themselves in 
which such a gift might be used so as to 
benefit society, not to demoralize it; so as 
to uplift it, not to lower it. Libraries, 
hospitals, observatories, cheap and healthy 
homes for workingmen, free schools for 
the trades, scientific schools, endowments 
to strengthen colleges already strong, decent 
and adequate asylums for the blind, chari- 
table institutions of all kinds and degrees— 
the imagination fairly runs away with the 
millions. And would the man who earned 
the delicious pleasure of doing these things 
be any poorer than he was before? He 
would never know it, except by a slight 
shrinkage in the totals of his income or 
in the estimates of his’ wealth. It would 
not diminish one iota his own personal 
fortune. It would merely reduce certain 
figures on paper, which can have no more 
real meaning to him than the letters on 
sign-boards to the careless stroller of the 
streets. Still it would be a sacrifice to a 
man proud of his millions. Only a great, 
generous soul could ever resolve upon it, 
and only a firm will could carry it out. 
When shall we have a rich man who will 
also be great? 











ONE NIGHT IN SEVILLE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 





Hieu and yet higher the slow moon arore, 
Mounting in majesty full-orbed and fair, 
Till loftily o’er Seville’s pale repose 
The great Giralda towered in opal air. 





With vagueness all the rich-hued roofs were 
blent ; 
Searee might yon tell their lilac from their 
green; 
On languorous breezes came the pungent scent 
Of odorous alamedas, faintly seen. 


Out from the crowded plaza floated light 
A peal of mirth or dulcet trill of song; 
And, brightening softly to the brightening 
night, 
The shadowy Guadalquivir lapsed along. 


The flash of teeth, the gleam of combs, the 
dark 
Mantillas, the quaint gear of old and young, 
The rustle of fans, the cigarillo’s spark, 
The mellow syllabled Sevillian tongue— 


All these in pleasured memory still are fresh; 
But ah! that faultless face which came and 
fled, 
Beaming amid its drapery’s dusky mesh 
From the dim balcony above my. head ! 


That face, which for a fleet while glimmering 


through 
The abundant jasmins, thrilled me with sur- 
prise! | 
A drowsy smile, two dimpling cheeks, and 
two 


Fathomless velvet Andalusian eyes ! 


A face so marvelous that one rash star, 
To see of beauty this rare flower and crown, 
Leaned out in Heaven its golden head too far 
And fell, a meteor, over Seville town ! 
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POE AND BAUDELAIRE. once: Was it the poring over subjects and ganization the constant reading of them 





THE QUESTION OF THEIR SANITY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








CERTAIN recent circumstances having 
brought prominently into. public notice 
again everything connected with the life 
and literary work of Edgar Poe, it may not 
be uninteresting to look for a few moments 
into the evidences of the influence exerted by 
the strange and powerful genius of this man 
over that of Charles Baudelaire, one of the 
most singularly gifted of the poets of 
France. 

Baudelaire was a mere youth—probably 
not more than twenty-five—when Poe died, 
leaving to the world the weird legacy of 
‘The Raven,” ‘‘ The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” ‘‘ Berenice,” and “‘ The Black Cat.” 
The young Frenchman, just returned from 
leisurely wanderings in the Far East, full of 
the vivid yet dreamful impressions of the 
Indian seas, with his every thought con- 
nected with palm trees, half-nude natives, 
and the drowsy indolence of wind and 
wave, took up Poe’s writings and was 
charmed. What wonder is it? Was it not 
the most natural thing in the world that a 
young man, endowed with brilliant imagin- 
ative powers, wealthy, cultured, his mind 
teeming with Oriental ideas, should be 
caught in the artful snare of our wonderful 
necromancer? That Poe's writings did 
color and give direction to Baudelaire’s 
genius cannot, it seems to me, be denied. 

Théophile Gautier, in his beautiful notice 
prefacing the last edition of ‘‘Les Fleurs du 
Mal”—those fascinating, but too often nau- 
seatingly monstrous poems of Baudelaire’s 
—admits that Poe exerted a great influence 
over the latter part of Baudelaire’s life— 
alas! too passionful to be long; and in this 
connection he adds, speaking of the latter’s 
translations from the prose works of ‘the 
former: 

‘They have been translated by Baude- 
laire with such exact identification of 
thought and style, an ease so flexible and 
faithful, that the renderings produce the 
effect and have all the perfectness of original 
works. .. In France the name of Baude- 
laire is inseparable from that of Edgar Poe, 
und a reminder of one brings a thought of 
the other. It seems even, at times, that the 
ideas of the American properly belong to 
France ” 

The true secret of successful translation 
is beautifully defined in the extract given. 
To render ideas from one language to 
another demands the sympathy of conge- 
niality, loving admiration. Baudelaire’s 
young, susceptible genius at once grasped, 
devoured, and rélished to the full Poe’s 
new, strange conceits of the grotesque and 
the arabesque; and it was not till after he 
had, by some years of admiring study, be 
come thoroughly familiar with their author’s 
style and en rapport with his startling cre- 
ative eccentricities that he undertook to 
translate them. When, however, he did 
put forth his rendering of ‘‘The Raven” 
and some of Poe’s most uniquely thrilling 
prose stories the effect upon the French 
reading public was immediate and power- 
ful. Hitherto Baudelaire had scarcely been 
known beyond the limits of a small but ec- 
centrically brilliant group of persons, whose 
rendezvous was the Hotel Pimodan and 
whose central figure was Théophile Gautier, 
then in the first flush of his glory. This 
group was the ‘ Club des Haschichins,” 
whose séances have been so graphically de- 
scribed by Gautier in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Most bizarre and outre, yet the 
most ethereally refined of all his associate 
Bohemians, the young author of ‘‘ Les Fleurs 
du Mat” seems to have been the. pet of the 
Club; and it needs no great effort of the im- 
agination to picture for one’s self with what 
reckless abandon he plunged into the fasci- 
nating dangers of opium and hasheesh. 

It is known that Poe’s thirst for alcoholic 
stimulants utterly wrecked and_ finally 
killed him.. Gautier stoutly denies that 
Baudelaire became hopelessly addicted to 
narcotics; but we must receive the denial 
rum grano salis, The French poet died 
young and of paralysis, which seems to 
strongly corroborate the popular belief that 
his end was that of a victim of insidious 
stimulants. 

A very clever writer has quite recently 
demonstrated with some degree of certainty 
that Poe was a sufferer from a brain disease, 
rendering him, as a matter of course, 
mentally unhealthy The question arises at 





conceits in themselves weird and unnatural 
that effected this insanity, or did the in- 
sanity beget the distorted mental vision 
whence arose those unique, almost dia- 
bolical creations? The theory and the 
query apply as well to Baudelaire as to 
Poe. Circumstances, differing, modified, of 
course, the results in the two cases. 

Poe was Baudelaire’s original and master, 
whose startling pictures the latter took, not 
as models, but as suggestions for what he 
produced. Let no one smile at this. It 
can be shown that Baudelaire imitated and 
modeled after Poe, and it has been shown 
in an American journal that he plagiarized 
from both Longfellow and Gray in Le 
Guignon one of his ‘Flowers of Evil.” 
Poe seems to have been guilty of such sins 
too. In truth, the two men seem to have 
closely resembled each other at almost 
every characteristic point. No one who 
has compared the pen-pictures of Baude- 
laire by Gautier and Théodore de Banville 
with Mrs, Osgood’s description of the per- 
sonal appearance of Poe can have failed to 
note the striking likeness. 

No sooner had the translations from Poe 
appeared than public attention became 
fixed on Baudelaire in Paris, after which 
his ‘‘ Fleurs du Mal” received the shudder- 
ing recognition of the world. Taking these 
poems, the crowning effort of his genius, 
one is constantly reminded that ‘‘ Les Fleurs 
du Mal” are Poesque ina decided degree. 
As instances, take ‘‘ Une Charogne,” ‘ Le 
Vampire,” and ‘‘ Les Chats,” in which ap- 
pear the same ideas or their counterparts 
so effectually framed ini the poems and 
prose tales of our American author. 

Baudelaire, however, was not half so deli- 
cately chaste as Poe regarding both the 
matter and manner of his writings, and just 
here arises their principal difference, Poe 
“dissected cancers of the mind”; but Bau- 
delaire did not hesitate to display in all its 
repulsiveness the most disgusting immoral- 
itv. Poe’s verse and prose present the clear, 
cold creations of a mind uninfluenced by 
any code of morals whatever; while the 
works of Baudelaire discover a keen insight 
into all manner of moral enormities and a 
close sympathy of a peculiar sort, itis true) 
with the sufferers therefrom. Poe is cold 
and hard and chaste as a polished marble 
slab. Baudelaire is cold. and bright and 
fascinating asa snake. But both draw their 
inspiration from the same source and de- 
pend mainly on identical or similar means 
for their effects. That both were madmen, 
in a degree—somewhat less, perhaps, than 
Mr. Fairfield makes out for Poe—is proba- 
ble; but could the madness not be traced 
with a better show of logical directness to 
the study of strange, weird, unwholesome 
subjects, for a cause? 

Poe was an exceptionally bright, vigorous, 
healthful boy. We cannot know what 
mere accident turned his vivid imagination 
and searching analytical faculty into the 
somber field of the weird; but it may have 
been the very smallest chance. But we can 
come at the cause of Baudelaire’s similar or 
identical insanity with more certainty. He 
came back from his Eastern travels all 
aglow with health and full of high thoughts 
and happy dreams, a youth of rare mental 
powers. He came at once into the society 
of men like De Banville and Balzac and 
Gautier. The desire possessed him to do 
something original and striking, with which 
to fasten his mental worth and prowess 
upon his companions. Poe's _ terrible 
sketches and studies fell into his hands, and 
he at once caught their bizarre originality 
and power. He fell to poring over them. 
The spell of their fascination grew upon 
him. Hasheesh and opium followed, with a 
strain too heavy for his fine nervous organ- 
ization, and he died miserably. 

It seems to me that the doctrine of all this 
is simply thataman may be poisoned to 
death through the vehicle of the brain—the 


_mind, as well as through the stomach. In 


other words, the fact must soon be, if it is 
not already recognized that poisonous men- 
tal food is as destructive of true health and 
as big with death as poisonous food for the 
stomach. A few small doses of opium or 
hasheesh will do no permanent injury; but 
the continued use of. either drug is ruin and 
death. So a little reading of such writings 
as those of Poe and Baudelaire will do no 
harm; but for any fine, fragile; nervous or- 





will work a certain destruction. If Poe was 
mad, his madness was the legitimate growth 
of his study; or, rather, it was the wnnat- 
ural enlargement of a natural taste for the 
horrible and the supernatural, induced by 
his study of such subjects. So with Bau- 
delaire. He caught the madness, so to 
speak, from the American, whose works he 
so much admired. It was as if the con- 
tagion slept in ‘‘ The Raven,” and “ Ligeia,” 
and ‘“‘The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
“‘The Black Cat,” and ‘‘Morella.” Bau- 
delaire read, and was innoculated with the 
poison. A drop, a breath, a mere taste at 
first; a growing thirst; a controlling, insa- 
tiable appetite; and finally—the end. 

No doubt a mental state such as is induced 
by an undue saturation of the mind, so to 
speak, with the character of studies men- 
tioned will call for such stimulus as is 
offered by narcotic drugs; and whenever 
these drugs have once been resorted to, or 
when alcoholic drinks have been taken to 
excess instead, the end is near. 

That most minds find a fascination in the 
subjects chosen by Poe and Baudelaire is 
conclusively evidenced by the wide reading 
their writings have received. But a strong, 
nervous organization will soon throw off, 
by a natural process, this fascination; while, 
on the other hand, a brain that has been ex- 
cited to weakness by any undue labor or by 
the terrible drain of dissipation will be un- 
equal to the task, as will also the fine, silk- 
fibered brain of certain highly-imaginative 
persons. 

That Poe’s dissipation was something 
dreadful in his younger days is too well es- 
tablished to be doubted; and as for Baude- 
laire, hasheesh, opium, and what else need 
not be stated, dragged him down to a death 
scarcely less abject and pitiable than that of 
his gifted American master. The death of 
the Bohemian! There is no need of calling 
the cause of it cerebral epilepsy. Let it be 
called what it really is—mind poison; and 
let it be known to all the world that it is the 
direct and natural result, and not the cause 
of wrong study, bad thought, unwhole- 
some imaginings. Let it be known that a 
fresh, symmetrical, finely-constituted mental 
organization will be surely wrecked if fed on 
such diet and such alone as is held between 
the lids gf the books of Poe and Baudelaire. 
Healthy diet for and proper exercise of both 
mind and body is the only way to avoid the 
death of these two wonderfully-gifted men. 


No doubt any restless, protracted study of 


any certain character of abstract philosophy 


or of fancy is hurtful, and should be avoid- 
ed; and especially and certainly is this true 
of horrible and supernatural subjects. A 
mind exhausted by undue and unhealthful 
work recovers itself slowly: hence the pre- 
vailing use of stimulants, the mildest and 
least hurtful of which is tobacco, to numb 
the consciousness of exhaustion. 

That the minds of Poe and Baudelaire 
were constantly depressed and enfeebled by 
brooding over unwholesome subjects, and, 
as constantly as such depression and enfee- 
blement made it apparently necessary, were 
roused to unnateral activity by artificial stim- 
ulants, is pretty certain, wherefore they died 
young. That is the matter in a nutshell. 


Cerebral epilepsy is a good name for this 
Bohemian disease, and it may be the part of 
charity to try to find something on which to 
base the hereditary theory; but, after all, the 
opium, the hasheesh, the alcoholic, the 
tobacco habit, and the cerebral epileptic 
habit is developed in the cases of the two 
poets under consideration, together with the 
case of many another bright intellectual 
star, put out forever by reckless dissipation 
and unholy imaginings, may be set down 
as the result, and not the cause, of morbid 
speculations and fancies. The literary life 
should be as pleasant and as morally profit- 
able a life as any other. Legitimate bank- 
ing, legitimate merchandising, or legitimate 
farming can craze no man; but if by wild 
schemes and dishonest transactions a bank- 
er, or a merchant, or a farmer seeks to en- 
rich himself at the expense of his con- 
science and to the utter anihilation of his 
sense of moral responsibility, let no man 
say ‘‘ Hereditary cerebral epilepsy,” if, 
with undue excitement and the nursing of 
unholy meditations, coupled with alcohol, 


the mind gives way and madness and death. 


ensue. Thecase of a literary.man should 
not and does not really differ from that of 








the banker, the merchant, and the farmer. 
So long as he does a legitimate and health- 
ful business he is happy, contented, and 
full of business energy. 

All this talk about great genius being so 
nearly allied to madness has something of 
the ring of twaddle. The truth is that 
great minds are ‘‘nearly allied” to great 
passions, and often to base passions, very 
poorly or not at all controlled, the exhaust- 
ing demands of which on the nervous cen- 
ters soon exhaust them. 

Byron, Keats, Shelley (though Sheliey 
was drowned, his nervous strength was 
already on the decline when the sea took 
pity on him), Heine, Poe, Baudelaire—all are 
instances of early decay and death, induced 
by indulging in morbid, unholy, or weird 
and unearthly dreamings and longing, pas- 
sions and aspirations. Their fate, instead 
of being covered up and mystified in tech- 
nical and doubtful speculations and apolo- 
gies, should be held up to the world of lit- 
erary persons and to every one else asa 
warning. Usefulness to the living is better 
than maudlin charity for the dead. 
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TAXATION OF RELIGIOUS COR- 
PORATIONS. 





BY T. W. COIT, D.D. 





THE expenses of our late war, followed 
by financial troubles, which have thickened 
rather than diminished since the autumn of 
1878, have constrained politicians to look 
about to ascertain where they may apply 
the screws of taxation more closely. Re- 
ligious corporations, which have hitherto 
gone scot free, have presented an object 
which seems incapable of much resistance; 
and, accordingly, they have been marked 
for the next attack of Government upon the 
resources of the people. The magnitude of 
the property attached to these corporations, 
in the shape of church-edifices, chapels, 
lands, parish schools, and other buildings 
necessary to carry on religion’s charitable 
ministries for human beings, has been raised 
to such a hight as to be an item big enough 
for insertion in a presidential message. The 
head of the nation at last says that religion 
must be an exempt no more, but must bear 
its part in sustaining the burdens of the 
state. And on what ground? The com- 
mon and the long-alleged one that the state 
protects religion, and that, therefore, religion 
must pay for this protection by contributing 
its due share to the state’s multiplied and 
enlarged and oppressive expenses. 

Now it is no wonder that politicians 
should think religion a fair object of attack, 
because, as they generally have no great re- 
gard for it themselves, they hastily infer that 
others share their feelings; that religion is, 
accordingly, a weak thing; and, naturally, 
an easily-assailed thing; and that, therefore, 
their next move for recruiting the public 
funds had best be made upon religion’s 
pockets. They will find they have made a 
terrible mistake when they undertake to 
pluck religion on the supposition that it is 
indefensible. But never mind. We are 
willing to pick up the glove which they 
have thrown down and contend against the 
very postulate they begin with—namely, 
that the state is religion’s protector. We 
deny it in toto. The postulate is what logi- 
cians call an iorepov zpérepov; or, as the com- 
mon people say, is putting the cart before 
the horse. Religion is rather the protector 
and maintainer of the state; and, if money is 
to be advanced on the score of protection, it 
rather behooves. the state to pay religion, 
than for religion to pay the state. And now 
for the issue. 

Doubtless law is a state’s grandest engine 
for carrying on its various operations: But 
it did not take a Christian philosopher to 
affirm, as a fundamental principle, that the 
real support of law lies not in its enactment 
by the state, but in the moral sentiment of 
the community which composes what we 
call the state, and of which the state is, 
after all, nothing but the representative. A 
heathen could see through such a matter 
with eyes which were never baptized by 
the graces of Christianity. Thus, Horace, 
who died just about the time when Chris- 
tianity was born and who saw civil corrup- 
tion in all. quarters and running through all 
grades, came to the’ conclusion that law 
would amount to nothing unless the moral 
sentiment of the community should back 
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He exclaims, in the tone of earnest 











up. 
expostulation to his countrymen: 
* Quid leges sine moribus, 
Vane profictunt.”—Od. IIT, 24, 3. 

Not a few of his countrymen, those espe- 
cially who were in power, thought otherwise; 
and so they went zealously to law-making, 
as the grand cure-all for national degener- 
ation. And the worse and the more alarm- 
ing the condition of public affairs the 
more they resorted to, their favorite 
remedy. As the acute and philosophical ob- 
server, Tacitus, informs us: ‘‘ Corruptissima 
Republica, plurime leges” (Ann. TI, § 27). 
The result he gives us in almost the same 
breath, for the phrase belongs to the same 
section: ‘‘ ac multa honesta exitio fuere.” This 
is much as if he had said in English: 
‘‘ Amid such a process public honesty had 
about died out.” Or, in other words, the 
issue was much the same as law-making in 
the City of New York, where, as The Her- 
ald has lately told us, it has become essen- 
tiak to the police that they should fail in 
the successful performance of their bound- 
en duty. Failure, according to this pos- 
itive and fearless print, has become abso- 
lutely -essential in the history. of those 
charged under oath and other formidable 
responsibilities with the safety of .ife, lib- 
erty, and property for a million of their 
fellow-creatures! And what is the secret of 
a failure so ghastly and so direful? Lies it 
in the law? in the weakness or inexplicit- 
ness or its penal declarations? By no 
means; by no manner of means. For we 
are told (sexcenties, as the Latins used to 
say), hundreds of times over, that the law 
is plain enough to catch, strong enough to 
try, and stern enough to punish the most 
adroit and daring villain in the land. The 
law, perhaps, is all it should be. But 
alas! the law is not executed as it should 
be, and becomes virtually an insignificant 
or a lifeless letter. The spirit which should 
vivify it has departed. And that spirit 
never will return, never will exert its inher- 
ent energies till the moral sentiment of the 
community infuses itself into the law it is 
intended to pervade. And that moral sen- 
timent. is generated and sustained by re- 
ligion only. Religion and nothing but re- 
figion gives it a really quickening power. 

‘fo some this will be small talk and bald 
talk; but we have seen the demonstration 
of it for ourselves and in this our father- 
land. It was once our lot to live in one of 
these United States where gambling was as 
common as intemperance has been else- 
where. And we say elsewhere, for gam- 
blers axe usually devotees of what is called 
total abstinence. They cannot afford to lose 
their wits, for then they will the sooner and 
the more surely lose their money. So the 
professional gambler becomes a pattern of 
sobriety, whom even a Maine-law man 
would have to honor—at least, so far as 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks goes. 
Ngtwithstanding, the laws against gambling 
in the state alluded to were sterner, per- 
haps, than any throughout the country— 
stern, as will be seen, to a point of absolute 
excruciation. 

A little anecdote will illustrate the pain- 
ful fact that even such laws, in themselves 
considered, amount to nothing—are really 
the variety to which they are reduced in 
the nomenclature of the Roman _ poet. 
Gambling in the place alluded to was 
practiced without restraint and without a 
moment's apprehension. The laws con- 
cerning it seemed to have sunk into a 
slumber as deep as that of Virgil’s pilot, 
Palinurus, when he tumbled into the Med- 
iterranean, and lost his life for it. But an 
accident awakened the community, where 
previously they had had only a nominal 
existence, into an ardor about them which 
amounted to a raging fever. A favorite of 
that community lost his life in a conflict 
with a clan of gamblers; and forthwith war 
was declared against all who bore the now 
opprobrious but erewhile harmless name. 
And one result—perhaps one of the most 
fearful—came within our personal pur- 
view. An individual who had walked 
the streets as boldly and complacently 
as anybody, avd with the dress and de- 
meanor of a gentleman, was arrested, tried 
unceremoniously, and sentenced to the pen- 
itentiary, to have his head shaved, to wear 


prison habits, and to hammer stone among ‘ 


notorious burglars and their appropriate 
associates. He offered thousands of dollars 
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to be delivered from the life-long degrada- 


tion. ‘‘ No, sir,” was the cool reply of the 
dooming magistrate. ‘‘ The law is explicit 


and imperative. I have no power to abate 
its penalties and the penitentiary must be 
your home.” And to it he went, with black 
despair. Yet the law had been just as ex- 
plicit, just as imperative in years gone by; 
only the sentiment of the community did 
not require its literal exeeution—in fact, no 
execution of it whatsoever. When that sen- 
timent became lively a venial peccadillo was 
transformed into an unpardonable felony. 

So itis not law which sustains govern- 
ment and nervesitsenergies. It is the moral 
feeling and sentiment of the community. 
And this feeling and sentiment religion 
cultivates, refines, invigorates, prolongs, 
and transmits to coming generations. It is 
the life-blood of constitutions and statutes. 
Without it law virtually expires—sinks, as 
Tacitus has it, in exitio—and becomes as if 
repealed and laid upon the shelf, a victim 
for dust- and cobwebs. And, having re- 
ferred to pagan authorities to begin with, as 
enough to shut the lips of the veriest con- 
temptor Divim whom the grossest_politi- 
cians fondle, it certainly cannot be wrong 
to hear what such a Christian. statesman as 
Guizot can say to bear out the averment 
that it is religion, and not statute-books, 
which gives civil society its real life and 
power of safe transmission. ‘‘If,” he said, 
and in the face of a French audience, ‘‘the 
Christian Church had not existed the whole 
world would have been abandoned to un- 
mitigated material force. She alone exer- 
cised a moral supremacy. She did more. 
She entertained and disseminated the idea 
of a principle, of alaw superior to all hu- 
man laws. She professed that belief so salu- 
tary to humanity that there is, above all 
human laws, alaw which has been vari- 
ously named reason, or the Divine Law, in 
accordance with the diversity of times and 
customs; but which everywhere and in all 
periods is the same law, under different 
names.”—‘‘Lects. on European Civilization,” 
Lect. IT. 

According to this great man, who had 
once been the virtual director of one of the 
grandest governments on earth, human 
society without religion could only have 
been kept together by an energy as purely 
material as that exerted by brute force. 
We believe him; and have no doubt he as- 
serted conscientiously what Voltaire as 
serted snappishly—that ‘‘a bad religion is 
better than none at all.” Religion exerts 
unseen energies, which politicians, who 
want events made palpable, have little idea 
of and not a particle of faith for. Religion 
to them is an empty and fruitless specula- 
tion, like the dreams or conjectures of 
philosophy. Take it away, however, and 
its exile would be like the abolition of 
those laws of Nature which make the world 
a habitable anda round one. We do not, 
indeed, see, or hear, or feel, or smell, or 
taste those laws. Are they, therefore, an 
inanity or scientific conjurations? Why, they 
are what keep at bay a complete colluvies 
rerum. And so religion keeps off the col- 
luvies rerum of civil society. Law by itself 
can never doit. Assuch it has no inspira- 
tion, or, as Mr. Burke expressed it, ‘‘to 
make man act zealously is not in the com- 
petence of law.” Law must incarnate 
itself in mere materiality, and govern as 
does an iron fetter or a bayonet, if it will 
rashly undertake to govern without moral 
sentiment for its ‘‘living soul.” That senti- 
ment must hold its arms up, as Aaron and 
Hur held up the arms of Moses, when pre- 
siding under an arrangement of Providence 
over the destinies of a remorseless battle. 

Nevertheless, under’such an economy as 
this—an economy involving not national 
fortunes merely, but national existence—the 
state wants to tax that which holds its hands 
up when environed by untold and it may be 
resistless ills when marching through a per- 
fect ambuScade of perils. It wants to tax 
that which only can insure it pilotage over 
‘‘ the waves of this troublesome world,” and 


without which it becomes but an enormously- 


freighted ship, running down a lee shore and 
drifting, if not at once upon the actual rocks, 
within the ceaseless roar of foaming break- 
ers. No, we say to suchan onslaught. This 
is the act of madness or of suicide. Let not 
the state lay a heavy or oppressive hand on 
its best and most needful friend; let not its 
iron enter into the soul of its foremost bene- 





factor; let us have no more of the wretched 
palaver that the state gives religion its con 
descending patronage; let it treat religion 
as one of its own indispensable necessities; 
let it give religion free course and sanc- 
tioned influence, as a matter even of public 
policy and political economy. Thereis, un- 
questionably, a higher law than any enrolled 
on all mere human statute-books. Itis the 
overarching and circumscribed law which 
Guizot has commemorated in his famous lec- 
tures. Itis the law which animates and con- 
trols the reason, the conscience, the highest 
hopes, the gravest fears, the best and most 
sacred convictions and feelings of every 
educated human being: And that law 
must be treated by legislators with perfect 
respect, not to say with serious reverence, 
or retribution is as sure as the recoil upon a 
rashness which trifles with what scientists 
call the forces of Nature, but which the 
Book of Job more properly styles ‘‘ the 
ordinances of Heaven.” And that retribu- 
tion will come as a fate, in the shape of cor- 
ruption or of disruption. It will come, it 
may be, under the convoy of such a leader 
as St. John saw in his Apocalypse, who 
headed an unearthly caravan, fresh from 
the shades helow. 





HER CROSS AND MINE. 


BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 





Here, Sister, see— 
The only one I have to bear.”’ 

A flash of gold fell over me 
And precious lights were everywhere. 


““THs is my cross. 


She was a lovely, restless thing, 
With time in blossom at her feet, 

And on her hand the enchanted ring 
Whose promise always is so sweet. 


Iwasanun. My fearless eyes 

Had looked their last on youth. I guessed 
xt something quiet in the skies 

And veiled my face against the rest. 


My cross was dark and darkly stained, 
Even from the heart of One who died ; 

Invisible drops of blood had rained 
Thereon when love was crucified. 


That laughing girl could pity me, 
Because she fancied from my cross 

The world had falien. §uch as she 
Still think to lose the world is loss. 


Yet heavier is her cross than mine, 
For in the fatal jewels there 

(Ob! will she ask for help Divine ?) 
I know she has the world to bear. 





THE PROTESTANTS AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D 








Tue term Protestant, used as a title of 
distinction from Catholics, applies to all the 
professedly Christian sects of this country. 
These sects may be regarded as forming one 
great body of religionists, in the aggregate 
more numerous and influential than the con- 
trasted Catholic sect. Considered, however, 
relatively to each other, they are divided 
into several branches or religious denom- 
inations—as Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, Unitarians, Universalists, and other 
smalier sects—all agreeing in being Protest- 
ants, as distinguished from Catholics, and 
yet thus divided as the result of differences 
in doctrine or polity or both. They all 
claim the Christian name, and all profess to 
rest their religion, either wholly or in part, 
upon the authority of the Bible. Their 
number, their intelligence, their general 
standing as citizens, their church wealth, 
their religious zeal, and their instrumental 
agencies for operating upon the thoughts of 
men invest them with great power in 
reference to any public question. Taken as 
a whole, they unquestionably form the best 
and most useful portion of the American 
people. The religion, moral influence for 
good, and numerous charities of the land are 
largely identified with their efforts. 

There is one aspect of the school question 
in respect to which these Protestants march 
together as nearly a solid host. However 
much they may be divided among them- 
selves, they are, with very few exceptions, 
an absolute unit in opposing the Catholic 
programme in regard to the public schools. 
Submit to them the question whether any 
portion of the school funds shall be placed 
in the hands of. the Catholics for the support 
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of their sectarian schools, or whether the 
public schools shall be so conducted as 
practically to-be Catholic schools, or whether 
the school funds shall be divided pro rata 
among religious sects according to the 
number of pupils taught in their respective 
denominational schools, and the over. 
whelming mass of Protestants would 
premptly reject each of these prop- 
ositions. It is quite possible that 
some High-Church Episcopalians would 
accept the last proposition; yet the school 
question can be placed in no form that will 
be satisfactory to Catholics without at once 
awakening the earnest and most intense op- 
position of the great majority of Protest- 
ants. While the latter are willing that the 
former should organize and conduct as 
many parochial or private schools as they 
choose to support, they are not willing to 
be taxed for any such purpose, and any 
political party that should place them in 


this position would be swept from power at ° 


the very first opportunity. With some this 
opposition is largely a matter of anti-Cath- 
olic prejudice; but with the more intelligent 
Protestants it rests on the palpable incon- 
sistency between what the Catholics desire 
and the whole genius and nature of our polit- 
ical institutions. Nothing can well be more 
certain than that the Catholics cannot Ro- 
manize our public schools or foist their own 
sectarian schools upon the state for support, 
as a general thing, unless they immensely 
increase the number of their voters. They 
are met at every point of the contest by a 
nearly-united opposing Protestantism. Here 
Protestants are of one mind, having little if 
any ground of debate among themselves. 

When, however, we change the issue from 
the purely negative form of resistance to 
Catholics,and ask these Protestants to give us 
a positive scheme of their own, their unity 
and harmony very speedily disappear. The 
great mass of them may be conveniently ar- 
ranged into three classes. 

1. A small number, as compared with the 
whole, take the ground (advocated by the 
Rev. John Miller, of Princeton, in a letter 
published in the New York Tribune, De- 
cember 9th, 1875) that the whole system of 
state schools for popular education is a mis- 
take, and that the true solution of the 
school question consists in dropping the 
system altogether and remitting the entire 
business to the family and such auxiliary 
agencies as it sees fit toemploy. This was 
the view held by the late Gerrit Smith. 
The theoretical basis upon which it rests is 
that the education of children, especially in 
a democratic republic,;does not lie within 
the normal functions of government at all. 
The constitution of things assigns this duty 
to the family; and the state might as well 
undertake to stand in loco parentis in re- 
spect to the discipline and government of 
children as to do so in reference to their 
education. Education is the proper work 
of parents, and not that of the state. This 
theory is supplemented by adding that edu- 
cation and religion cannot be separated, 
and that the moment the state attempts to 
give the former it necessarily becomes in- 
volved in the latter; that, on the whole, it 
will be best for the state and best for the 
people to leave education to the family and 
to voluntary effort; and that the state can- 
not participate in the work without becoming 
entangled in the collisions and jealousies of 
religious sects, making itself more or less a 
party thereto, and perhaps doing injustice 
to some, if not all of them. 

These are among the reasons assigned by 
this class of Protestants for abandoning the 
whole scheme of government education. 
The state has traveled beyond its proper 
sphere as really as it would if it should un- 
dertake to be a banker, a manufacturer, a 
merchant, a grocer, or a peddler; and by so 
doing it has gotten itself into difficulty and 
the people into difficulty. The remedy is to 
retire from the business, and let that alone 
which it should never have touched. The 
various sects will then settle the school 
question, just as they do all other questions 
of religious propagandism, and give the 
state no trouble on the subject. These views 
have so few advocates, as. compared with 
the whole body of the people, that they 
scarcely enter at all into public discussion. 

2. The second class of Protestants em- 
braces those who believe that the state 
should have a system of popular education 
supported by general taxation and managed 
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exclusively by its own authority, and that 
the system should be rigidly confined to the 
secular sphere of knowledge, leaving re- 
ligious instruction and worship to be at- 
tended to by other agencies. Those who 
adopt this view deny that education, and re- 
ligion, so far as the former comes within the 
province of the state, are inseparable; and 
they also deny that an American state, 
founded in its govérnment not on the prin- 
ciple of theocracy, but on that of a repre- 
sentative democracy, can properly have 
anything to do with teaching, regulating, 
controlling, or patronizing any or all of the 
different systems of religion which may be 
embraced or practiced by its citizens. On 
this subject they sweep the whole deck of 
all forms of state religion, and plant them- 
selves upon the doctrine of an absolute and 
unqualified divorce of the state from things 
spiritual. They are secularists in respect to 
the ends and functions of civil govern- 
ment—as much so as they are in respect to 
the ends and functions of a bank corpora- 
tion or a railroad company; and they are 
equally secularists in regard to the purposes 
and, hence, the management of the public 
schools. The state, in their view, cannot 
pass beyond its sphere here without a self- 
contradiction. 

The exact number of Protestants who 
take this ground it is not possible to tell; 
yet the view is widely held by the member- 
ship of the professedly Protestant sect in 
this country. The discussion of the school 
question within the last twenty years has 
added largely to the number of its advo- 
cates. Many of the religious papers and 
most of the secular papers of the country 
support the view, as impartially just to all 
parties and the only thing that is so. 

3. The third class embraces those Pro- 
testants who, while they believe in the 
necessity and wisdom of state education, 
and also utterly protest against the Cath- 
olic programme in respect to the public 
schools, nevertheless, insist upon the read- 
ing of the Bible in these schools, without 
note or comment, as one of the standard 
exercises thereof, and would be glad to sup- 
plement this reading by opening the schools 
with prayer and the singing of a religious 
hymn, The Bible-reading is the main 
thing which they demand. By this they 
mean the reading not of the Douay version, 
used by the Catholics, and not the version 
made some years since by a portion of the 
Baptists; but King James’s version of the 
Old and New Testament, in common use 
among Protestants, ‘ This is the Bible about 
which they are talking and upon which 
they concentrate their zeal. 

And, inasmuch as they belong to different 
sects—some of them being Presbyterians, 
others Congregationalists, others Method- 
ists, others Baptists, and so on through the 
whole list—and, still further, inasmuch as 
they cannot agree as to any system of 
special teaching out of the Bible and upon 
its authority, or cannot trust the Bible- 
reader to expound and enforce those views 
upon which they are agreed, they compro- 
mise this matter among themselves by agree- 
ing that the Bible shall be read without 
note or comment. Read it must be; but 
explained and applied it must not be, lest 
perchance the latter should in some way be 
tinged with a specific sectarian proclivity, to 
the advantage or disadvantage of some one 
or more of these sects. If, for example, a 
Baptist teacher and reader should attempt 
to make the Bible teach immersion by put- 
ting upon it the Baptist construction, or an 
Episcor al teacher and reader should seek to 
make it teach apostolical succession, or 
a High Churchman should undertake 
to make it teach a system of _ritual- 
ism, it would not be long before these 


‘advocates of Bible-reading in the pub- 


lic schools would be at serious odds with 
each other. Any such experiment would 
give rise to anew school question. The 
only thing to which these Protestants can 
agree is the bald and naked act of reading, 
without any verbal comment that will touch 
a single one of their denominational peculi- 
arities. And, since the book read is non- 
sectarian as between them, so also this read- 
ing process as between them is and must be 
non-sectarian. 

This statement is not made for the pur- 
pose of caricature, and certainly not for 
that of offense. We simply mean squarely 
to state the position of these Protestants, 
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without the slightest impeachment of their 
motives. Many of them rank among the 
theological and religious lights of the land. 
They hold the doctrine, and they hold it 
earnestly, that the reading of King James’s 
version of the Sacred Scriptures, without 
note or comment, should be a daily exercise 
in all the public schools of the country. 
They protest against the exclusion of this 
use of this Bible from these schools. This 
they have done over and over again as in- 
dividuals, and by the resolutions and de- 
liverances of ecclesiastical bodies represent- 
ing their views. They form by no means a 
small and insignificant portion of those who 
belong to the various Protestant sects, if 
they do not constitute an actual majority. 

We design hereafter to examine the 
merits of this view somewhat at large, and, 
hence, now content ourselves with the sin- 
gle remark that these Protestants sudstan- 
tially ask for themselves in respect to the 
public schools what they deny to Catholics, 
They would not fora moment consent to 
substitute the Douay version for that of 
King: James. Make the substitution, and 
they would very generally demand the ex- 
pulsion of that Bible. The Bible upon 
which they insist is the one which Cath- 
olics regard as the Protestant Bible, and 
which certainly is suchin its use. Now, 
do they not know that this Bible to the 
Catholic and the infidel is a sectarian book, 
as really as the Westminster Catechism or the 
Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church; and 
that the New Testament portion of it isa 
sectarian book to the Jew? This is the 
fact, and they ought to have the considera- 
tion to see it and the candor to admit it. 
King James's version is: all very well for 
them, since they are agreed in accepting it; 
but it is not so for these other parties, who 
are taxed in common with them for the 
support of public schools and who under 
our theory of government have just as many 
and just as sacred rights as.they have in 
these schools. The very terms of their 
doctrine commit them toa species of self- 
preference in the schools of the state, which 
they claim for themselves, but will not 
concede to anybody else, Whether they 
are in favor of Bible-reading depends upon 
what Bible is to be read. Let the Catholic 
select the book to be read, and then he will 
favor the reading of that book; and this in 
principle is precisely the doctrine of these 
Protestants. The religious mewm and tuum 
in this matter form a very significant part 
of the whole question. 

It so happens, too, that, outside of Pro- 
testants and Catholics, there is a large body 
of citizens who have their peculiar religious 
notions, répresented by neither, yet who are 
voters and taxpayers. There are Jews, 
Swedenborgians, Shakers, Spiritualists, 
Deists, Pantheists, Positivists, Atheists, 
and multitudes who can hardly be said to 
have any settled faith on religiou@subjects. 
All these people are citizens, belonging to 
the state, if they do not to the church; and 
they have as much proprietorship and right 
in the common school as the most devout 
Christian, whether he be Catholic or Pro- 
testant. The public school is the common 
property of the whole people, and not ex- 
clusively of any portion of them. The 
argument to show that no Christian should 
be taxed to support infidelity is just as good 


to show that no Deist should be taxed to 


support Christianity, unless we adopt the 
theory that one of the functions of civil 
government is to decide what religion is 
true, and then provide for its maintenance. 
The discussion of the school question, as 
the reader will readily see from the simple 
statement of it, draws within its own circle 
the great question of the ages. It involves 
the whole subject of the province of civil 
government considered in relation to re- 
ligion. In the principles relating to it and 
by which it is to be determined it is one of 
the most elementary and far-reaching ques- 
tions of human society. If the state may 
properly undertake the work of religious 
propagandism anywhere or at any point of 


its action, then it may, in its discretion, do q 


so everywhere. If religion comes within its 
sphere, then it has as much right to estab- 
lish a state religion and to teach and enforce 
it as it has to establish a state prison for 
convicts. If we concede the principle, we 
must accept its consequences, The extent 
to which it shall be exercised is simply a 
matter of lega] discretion. Dr. Ralph 
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Wardlaw declares that ‘‘the province of 
the state in respect to matters of religion is 
that it has no province at all”; and if we 
adopt this view, then we must accept its 
consequences. 





OUR UTAH AT HOME. 


BY PROF. JOHN W. MEARS. 








WE looked for an allusion to Utah in, 
President Grant’s Message, and were not 
disappointed. Justly and pressingly does 
His Excellency remind the Congress of the 
nation of a neglected but important duty— 
viz., the suppression of this monstrous 
anomaly in our territorial administration. 
It is plain that the duty involves the very 
existence of a government founded upon 
Christian conceptions of morality and upon 
the Protestant idea of the relations of church 
and state. The family is the unit of the 
state. If that be revolutionized. or 
abolished, the state must change. A 
public order must be introduced alto- 
gether different from any now prevailing 
in the civilized warld. The toleration 
of radically different and unsound forms 
of domestic life among. us, permitting our 
people to become accustomed to them, is 
practical disloyalty to our institutions; is 
opening their very foundations to under- 
mining influences; is, in fact, dishonoring 
our own civil and criminal laws, a8 well as 
a glaring unfaithfulness to our deepest con- 
victions of morality. Every day’s delay in 
breaking up the polygamy of Utah is an 
addition, atomic though it be, to the forces 
that are warring against the permanent 
purity of our general social life. We have 
before us not only the toleration of a gigan- 
tic offense against laws and morals; but the 
possibility, that dare not be concealed, of 
some adroit political movement by which 
the enormity will be’ recognized as lawful, 
and the substantial features of Mormonism 
engrafted upon the American system, by 
admitting Utah into the sisterhood of states. 

If this sounds incredible, let us call to 
mind the fact that New York State has tol- 
erated in its very center, in the midst of 
some of its oldest educational and ecclesi- 
astical institutions and most intelligent pop- 
ulations, a miniature Utah, or perhaps 
worse, for nearly thirty years. Let us re- 
member that this Oneida Community, which 
includes a plurality of husbands, as well as 
a plurality of wives, and which, in fact, re- 
pudiates and condemns marriage as un- 
Christian; has gained such a foothold in 
Madison County that legal - proceedings 


against it are.not thought of, and would in | 


all probability be discouraged, if not re- 
sented, by persons of influence, the press of 
the county and of not a few places out of 
the county having actually. published arti- 
cles recently in defense of the Community 
and deprecating -all -attacks against it. 
There is a form of marriage and a very 
solemn one in Utah, and the marriage tie is 
recognized as binding for life. But in 
Oneida Community no such tie exists. If 
the Community broke up, no one woman 
would have the slightest legal claim upon 
any man; no child would have the shadow 
of aclaim to legitimacy; not a vestige of 
family relationship would be left. The 
very object of the system is that commun- 
ism which merges every individual right 
and tie in the society, and within that circle 
or clique, of say three hundred persons, 
licenses and encourages as virtuous, if not 
obligatory, the roving commerce of the low- 
est savage life, or of the herds of the field, 
under eertain prudential restrictions; but 
always and everywhere excluding and taboo- 
ing individual intimacies and systematically 
stamping out those powerful affections 
which draw individuals of different sexes 
toward each other. If we owe it to our 
nationality, our law, our morality to seek 
the overthrow of the polygamy of Utah, 
what is our duty toward this organization, 
still more diametrically opposed to the 
spirit of our institutions? How can.we con- 
sistently complain of our General Govern- 
ment for neglecting the one, a thousand 
miles away from our borders, while we 
tolerate or even encourage the other, at our 
very doors, under the shadow of the col- 
leges and churches of Central New York? 
The one repudiates the exclusive or su- 
preme authority of Scriptures; the othet 
more dangerously and in monstrous perver- 
sion of the doctrine of perfection appeals 











to Bible texts in its support and denounces ~- 
marriage as unchristian. 

Christian people, especially in Central 
New York, cannot afford to let this matter 
rest. Aschurches and religious bodies they 
have a certain amount of influence and can 
control a certain sweep of public opinion, 
even if they abstain upon principle from 
direct efforts to secure specific results. The 
Presbyterian Synod of Central New York, 
a little more than a year ago, unanimously 
adopted avery carefully-prepared and de- 
cisive paper, the work of a committee com- 
posed of clerical and legal gentlemen, one 
of whom 1s now serving in his place in Con- 
gress, in which the effort was made to 
break the silence which seemed to give con- 
sent to abuses which had taken root and 
flourished at our doors, and to awaken con- 
science and strengthen and widen a sound 
public sentiment upon such grave and open 
breakers of law and of morals. The Synod , 
invited co-operation in this work from other 
religious bodies; and the Baptist Association 
of the state, which met in Elmira, responded 
to the request by adopting a paper of simi- 
lar character and appointing a committee to 
see what could be done. Recently very 
positive and earnest action was taken by 
one of the Methodist bodies of this part of 
the state, meeting, I think, in Mexico, Os- 
wego County, or in that vicinity, the par- 
ticulars of which, however, I am unable to 
give. ; 

Within the year also a thick pamphlet of 
100 pages has been printed at Oneida Vil- 
lage, on the Central Railroad, four miles 
from the Community, exposing with a free 
hand the disgusting peculiarities of the 
Community, and yet passing over some 
things as quite unfit for mention even in 
such an indiscriminate collection. Indeed, 
the unknown author declares that, having 
subjected to the examination of an attorney 
a portion of the writings of Noyes, the 
chief of the Commuuity, which he had in- 
tended to include in his pamphlet, the law- 
yer unequivocally declared that it would be 
an open and flagrant violation of statute law 
to reproduce it. Yet, in spite of this legal 
opinion, which we ‘believe to be correct, Mr. 
Noyes circulates his publications freely 
through the mails. 

We have reason to believe, therefore, that 
the public conscience is not altogether dead 
or asleep on this matter; but so long as the 
authorities of Madison County, where the 
Community belongs, decline to take the 
initiative our hands are seemingly tied. We 
are in the predicament of the free North 
toward the slave states before the Rebellion. 
We shall certainly need some new legisla 
tion unless we can bring a weight of public 
sentiment to bear upon the good people of. 
Madison County sufficient to secure an-in- 
dictment by one of their grand juries of the 
crying immorality which they are now 
chargeable with sheltering from the penalties 
of the law and from the righteous indigna- 
tion of every sound-thinking person in the 
state and the land. 

Iimagine but few of the people of New 
York are aware of the narrow escape they 
have just made from the disagreeable expe- 
rience of a second communistic establish- 
ment within the borders of the state.. En- 
couraged, doubtless, by the nearly thirty 
years’ tolerance of Oneida Community by 
the people of New York and invited by a 
landowner who professed to be in sym- 
pathy with their objects, a company of 
Free Lovers, headed by a person known as 
Col. John Wilcox, of Omro, Wisconsin, 
settled upon Valcour Island, opposite Platts- 
burg, in Lake Champlain, in August, 1874. 
In some respects they were better than the 
communists of Oneida; since they per- 
mitted the union of, individuals, which it is 
one of the main objects of the latter to pre- 
vent. But they repudiated marriage as em- 
phatically as did their predecessors. And, 
with less system in their licentiousness, 
they would probably have been a more 
open nuisance than the outwardly demure 
offenders of Oneida.That the enterprise has 
failed and the experiment has come to a disas- 
trous close is not in the slightest degree due 
to the enforcement of law or the pressure of 
public sentiment, either of the state or of 
the neighborhood. There was not the 
slightest intimation of a hindrance to their 

operations by way of presentment or indict- 
ment by the grand jury of Clinton County, 
any more than there is to-day the hint of 
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such a step by the authorities of Madison 
County against the community under their 
noses. On the contrary, nearly a year after 
the first settlement of the island, one of 
their number wrote to the Plattsburg Re- 
publican as follows: ‘‘I take this opportu- 
nity to express our thanks for the neigh- 
borly kindness we have received from all 
with whom we have been brought in con- 
tact.” And the Plattsburg Sentinel may 
be said to have committed itself to a 
policy of silence and non-interference 
by such words as these: ‘‘We do not 
expect that the establishment of this colony 
within a few miles of Plattsburg will be 
considered a special honor; although we 
presume, if it prospers like the Oneida Com- 
munity, it will be quite an additional attrac- 
tion to excursionists and give Valcour Island 
a widespread reputation.” This is toward 
the conclusion of an article describing - the 
plans and movements of the colony at the 
start. It is very clear that the toleration 
shown to Oneida Community had prepared 
the editors and the people of _Plattsburg to 
accept Valcour Community, if it had suc- 
ceeded, as belonging to the established order 
of things in this commonwealth. It is 
wholly owing to bad business arrangements 
that the Valcour enterprise failed. The 
mortgages on the property.were foreclosed 
and the real estate sold October 5th, 1875. 
What is to save the state from a repetition 
of this attempt? What is to hinder the 
apostles of any of these schemes of license 
and lasciviousness from settling down upon 
any spot in our state and diffusing around 
their subtle venom, demoralizing neighbor- 
hoods, subsidizing local journals, paralyzing 
grand juries, and benumbing the public 
conscience? Utah, indeed! New Yorkers, 
at least, live in glass houses and dare not 
throw any stones effectively toward Salt 
Lake till they have cleared the shores of 
Oneida Lake. Rather let us move upon 
both of these scandals together, and let the 
signal for the overthrow of the greater be the 
death-knell of the lesser. As matters now 
stand, there is danger that both will enjoy 
an indefinite lease of life, and that more and 
worse will gradually come in their train. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


FALSE COMRADESHIP. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 








Ir Bishop Gilbert Haven chooses to nom- 
inate President Grant for a third term, or 
Mr. John Smith for a first term, or any man 


whatever, in any holy convocation what- 


ever, that is no affair of mine. 
like princes, 


Presidents, 





“ may flourish and may fade: 
A breath can make them, asa breath has made. 


But when he puts Mr. John G. Whittier 
and brands the 


into a ‘‘degraded class” 
poet’s brow with the mark of “social in- 
feriority,” I haye a word to say. 

Of the condition of the freedmen of the 
South/ and of President Grant as a means of 
grace to them, Bishop Haven may be and by 
his extensive travel and close observation 
should be an excellent judge. But he has 
traveled little in New England, or he has 
used his eyes to little purpose, or he has 
suffered his object to overpower his means 
when he puts Mr. Whittier and the class to 
which he belongs under the yoke of ‘‘ pov- 
erty and social inferiority.” It may well 
be that the revolution of our day was initia- 
ted and carried forward by vastly different 
leaders from those who caused and con- 
ducted our revolt from England; but the 
statement hardly borrows strength from 
“hiring out” Whittier on the Amesbury 
farms, or calling a West Point graduate 
even a somewhat “‘unlettered soldier,” or 
the man of genius and education, allied 
both by blood and marriage to the most 
gifted and educated families of Ohio, ‘a 
poor teacher.” 

Bishop Haven, illustrating the divine pur- 
pose in Henry Wilson, adduces Wendell 
Phillips as almost a solitary exception to 
the lowliness of birth which characterized 
the leaders of the late revolution; but the 
class to which Henry Wilson belonged and 
the class to which John G. Whittier be- 
longed had no more in common than Wil- 
son’s class and Phillips's class. If what is 
reported and what Bishop Haven assumes 
be true, Henry Wilson was born in the 
Pariah caste of New England. It was not 
poverty, severe as that was, from which he 


suffered most; but the stigma of social out- 
lawry. He made that last sad, silent, fatal 
confession of a taint in the blood—a change 
of name; and, with all his parts, and all his 
success, and the hard-earned and highly- 
prized honors that came to crown his man- 
hood and comfort his age, he never wholly 
overcame the disadvantages of his. forlorn 
‘and pitiful youth. All praise to his cour- 
age, his steadfastness, his strength. 

Mr. Whittier deserves no such credit 
and sprang from no such source. It is an 
outrage upon the dead, it is to stamp viriue 
with shame, to place his honored ancestry 
among the refugees of humanity. His 
“father was one of the farmers of New En- 
gland—men who owned their lands and 
whose families often own them for genera- 
tions; men who had not wealth of money 
always, who sometimes had little money, 
but who lived in absolute plenty, who <is- 
pensed a boundless hospitality, upon whose 
bounty in part and sometimes in whole 
clung scores of dependents; men of intense 
family pride and intense, sturdy independ- 
ence; men for whom social inferiority had 
no existence and who were the peers of 
any in theland. Mr. Whittier’s father was 
for thirty years one of the fathers of the 
town of Haverhill—an overseer of the poor; 
not himself the victim of poverty. He 
was the social equal of the best in that rural 
town, visiting and visited by her intelligent 
and influential people. As a ‘‘ Quaker,” 
and perhaps the only prominent one in 
the vicinity, he had, indeed, rather more 
consideration than would otherwise have 
fallen to his lot. Living in a remote coun- 
try district, it can hardly be supposed that 
the elder Mr. Whittier offered as many 
courses at dinner as Bishop Haven would 
furnish for the entertainment of the digni- 
taries of his Church on some great convoca- 
tion day of All Saints; but neither in the 
Methodist Church nor the wicked, wealthy 
world is there a more serene consciousness 
of enough to eat and drink and wear, is 
there less need of taking painful thought 
for the morrow, is there more unconscious, 
instinctive self-respect, more personal dig- 
nity, more unbending independence of 
thought and feeling and life than in the 
house in which Mr. Whittier was born. It 
was a home of gracious and gentle and gen- 
erous hospitality. Thither came the poor 
and the maimed, the halt and the blind, it is 
true; but thither came also the rich and the 
great and the powerful. Whoever had a 
word to speak for the good cause, 
for the great work of freedom, of which 
father and son were alike advocates, he was 
made welcome under the roof-tree of the 
kindly, simple ‘“‘Quaker” gentlemen. Not 
only our own countrymen, but apostles 
from over the sea—men of renown, whose 
names have become historicak found their 
feet wandering up the banks of the beautiful 
Merrimac, and stayed their steps by the 
hearthside of this pleasant, rustic Haverhill 
home. 

And it is the inmates of such homes as 
these that Bishop Haven knits together by 
the sympathy of poverty and social inferi- 
ority—a piece of knitting-work, one should 
say, which must have been invented outside 
of New England. I venture to assert that 
Mr. Whittier never suspected there were 
any people in the country more respectable 
than his own parents, nor ever felt the stig- 
ma of social inferiority, either as boy or 
man, till the fact was communicated to him, 
through the columns of Tar INDEPENDENT, 
by Bishop Haven. I am very sure that 
the landowners of New England, the men 
and women who constitute her strength, 
who fill her colleges and counting-rooms 
and seminaries with their sons and daugh- 
ters, and issue thence through all the country 
ideas, as well as isms ; who send out Whit- 
tiers to wear the poet’s laurels,and Andrews 
to make even a governorship splendid, and 
Shermans to rival the glory of antiquity 
with their own-mysterious and magnificent 
March to the Sea—they certainly waited 
until the eve of this centennial year to hear 
themselves called a degraded class! 


It may perhaps be rash to make these 
suggestions; for, since Bishop Haven has 
told us that it is certain death to oppose 
President Grant—Heaven be thanked, I have 
no wish to oppose him—it may also be 
typhoid fever, or pneumonia, or, at least, 
the toothache to oppose Bishop Haven. 
Nevertheless, with a pocket inhaler on the 

















shelf and an excellent doctor in the next 
village, I hazard the remark that, though the 
Harvard professors do not receive half the 
salary of a Parker House cook, and must, 
therefore, be admitted to be ‘‘ poor teach- 
ers,” we do not in Massachusetts consider 
them a degraded class or perceptibly nearer 
the bottom of the social pit than were. their 
predecessors of the first Revolution; for in 
New England we are pretty much all of us 
respectably poor. If it 1s really essential to 
Bishop Haven’s argument, we will lend him, 
to line his social pit, Whittier, with his kin- 
folk around him, that genial race, whose re- 
fined and delicate lineaments are luminous 
with spiritual beauty and whose gentle 
presence is like the all-beneficent sunshine; 
and Sherman, the son of a lawyer and a 
judge, a man of letters and of prominence, 
the brother of men and women distin- 
guished in public and in social life. But, 
though, for the special purposes of that pit, 
we will permit Gen. Sherman to he ‘ de- 
graded” into ‘‘a poor teacher,” we do not 
wish it to be understood that we permanent- 
ly relinquish the whole class of teachers and 
farmers into the ranks of social inferiority 
and degradation. Ii is as natural for a New 
England boy to teach in the interstices of 
study as it isto breathe’ A New England 
girl takes her year or two of teaching after 
her graduation from the seminary almost as 
a matter of course. They do not look upon 
it in the least as a stigma; rather as an 
arena, most frequently as a starting point. 
It is a sign neither of poverty, nor of wealth, 
nor of social inferiority; but rather of in- 
tellectual eagerness. They teach while they 
are pluming their wings. If they like it, 
they stay in it und ¢all no man master. If 
they like it not, they take something else—a 
milliner’s shop, or a peanut-stand, or the 
presidency--anything that is available and 
agreeable and gives scope. But, excepting 
Gen. Sherman and Mr. Whittier for Bishop 
Haven’s own personal use, there is as great 
a guif fixed between the gypsy-ragamuffin- 
Bohemian element of New England and her 
respected and honored teachers and her 
decorous and dignified yeomanry as there 
is between earth and Heaven. 





BY HIRAM RICH. 





THE lighted windows of his thought 
A poet opened to the day, 

And let alittle song go out, 
To fly away, away, away! 


Away, away, away it fiies— 
The world was made to wander in ; 
From lip to lip, from land to land, 
Where lovers Jove or spinners spin. 


From land to land, from lip to lip— 

How sweet the world to wander through! 
It found no heart to nestle in 

Like that it emptied when it flew. 


It came again on weary wing, 

To windows closing to the day, 
That let the little song come in— 

It knew the way, it knew the way. 


Into the fastness of his heart, 

Where Life had made a sudden stand, 
The wanderer came, bringing back 

A singing heart, an empty hand. 


““ My song,’’ the dying poet said, 
‘* The world is lost to me for aye ; 
But thou hast won it, by a chance 

Orby « charm, whatever way. 


‘* For I would have my song be more 
Than I have been to brother life— 
A tinkling brook in desert dreams, 
A certain bugle in the strife.” 


* Dear heart,’ the song then sweetly sang, 
** The world is nothing, lost or won ; 
I come to hover near thee now, 
If charm and chance for thee are done.” 


The singer breathed the song again, 
Away, away, away it flew. 
Who knows where it may be to-day? 
It thrills me, singer, through and through. 


Where lovers love or spinners spin, 
There comes a hurrying refrain : 
“* The world is lost to me for aye,” 
They listen, love, or spin again. 


‘* The world is nothing, lost or won,” 
Comes in a tender undertone ; 
Then love and labor hear and biess, 
And, happy, make the song their own, 


And thus his song is neither brook 
Nor battle-sgeking clarion ; 

But sweet no less to brother life, 
It flits and sings though he is gone. 
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CHARLES G. FINNEY, OF OBERLIN, 





BY CAROLINE H. DALL, 





WHEN I saw the death of this distin- 
guished revivalist mentioned, I watched 
eagerly for some adequate notice of his life 
and work. It is probable that some obitu- 
aries were written for denominational 
papers; but very little concerning him 
could have found its way to the general 
pres. I hope some one who knew his 
whole story is writing his life, for, if ever a 
man of genius was born, this man was one 
—worthy to’ be named with Whitfield or 
Father Taylor. With Father Taylor he had 
many points in common. A certain grim 
humor, and brusque . power, and sweet 


human tenderness enabled him to go 
straight to the heart of the common 
people. 


T was a very little child when I first 
heard Charles Finney’s name—too little to 
know -what a ‘‘ revival” meant; but I re- 
member well the ancient country cousins, 
faithful maidens all, who came down to my 
father’s house and staid through the three 
days prayer-meeting, sitting sometimes upon 
the ‘‘anxious seats,” and coming home with 
faces shining through their tears. It was 
the stimulus that I received from these 
memories that induced me some years after 
to attend the revival meetings «f Mr. Kirk, 
in the faint hope that I might in that way 
get ai the secret of Mr. Finney’s power. 
But in Mr. Kirk I was disappointed. 
His sermons appeared to me flimsy and sens 
ationai to the last degree, and to bear no 
solid relation to either the life that now is 
or that which is to come, I speak of his 
preaching at ‘‘ protracted meetings,” as they 
were called. I have no means of knowing 
what it was during all the years that he 
filled the pulpit of his Boston church. 
Something, too, must he allowed for the 
feeling of a girl brought up as a Unitarian 
and accustomed to the terse unction with 
which Dr. Charles Lowell drove the Scerip- 
ture home to human hearts. The impression, 
just or unjust, had weight enough to pre 
vent my listening to Dr. Finney the last 
time he preached in New York, and to make 
me dread him a little when if was necessary 
to spend a week at Oberlin, in order to un 
derstand thoroughly the working of that 
institution. 

I owed my introduction to Dr Finney to 
my friend Sallie Holley, then a most useful 
worker in the anti-slavery field and now a 
resident teacher in the Freedmen’s School 
at Lottsburg, Virginia. “He was over eighty 
years of age then, and for that reason my 
letters went before me. 
mail could bring it there came back a reply 
written in the old man’s trembling hand. 1 
was to come to him—to be his guest. And. 
whatever I thought of it in advance, I thank 
God now for the great privilege of that 
visit—a privilege I shoyld never have had 
for any other cause, a visit which opened the 
heart of man to me in a way IT little ex 
pected. 

What I thought of Oberlin I long ago 
told the world, and, however great its fu- 
ture, or its wealth, or its learning, or its 
religious zeal in the years to come, Oberlin 
has done in its happy half century of work 
what it can never do again. Tts early his 
tory of privation and struggle, borne with « 
religious motive and for a great cause, was 
a service to humanity and freedom in the 
United States which cannot be exaggerated. 
I wish I could see its ‘‘roll of honor” 
printed, that Americans at a distance might 
know what they owe to it, and how its 
pupils came from every quarter where 
poverty made learning a luxury, and how 


they went into every state afterward, doing 


during the War of the Rebellion the best 
anti-slavery service as governors, generals, 
secretaries of state, and clergymen—espe 
cially in the West and South. President 
Finney was the soul of all this throughout 





these years, and so the honor of it is his 


/ own. It pleased him very much that I 
| eould deduce it from the records of the in- 


ere nr 


stitution, unbiased by any gentle “brag” 
that might have escaped its officers. His 
was the not uncommon case of a great man 
taking especial pride in one vocation, while 
God uses him as the instrument to results 
which he did not foresee and which he 
never fully apprehended. : 

Charles Finney devoted himself to 
polemics. God used him to set the op- 





But quick as the 
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pressed free, and whenever the true moral 


history of the anti-slavery movement 
is written his name will be found 
side by side with Garrison’s. Garri- 


son’s work was negative. Finney’s was 
positive. Garrison denounced and de- 
nied. Finney asserted and affirmed. Gar- 
rison destroyed. Finney built up. And, 
while the former convulsed governments, 
broke down despotisms, and inspired 
prophets, the other prayed and taught 
through the long quiet years, holding the 
1,200 students in the college halls, no nearer 
to his duty than Abraham Lincoln in the 
White House. 

I found him living in a plain frame 
house, lacking no necessary of life, possess- 
ing no supertiuities, and kept with such 
exquisite neatness and order that the very 
air seemed cold. I thought at first that this 
might be wholly due to his second wife, a 
lady a good deal younger than himself, who 
took the most tender care of him. ‘‘ No,” 
said those that stood by. ‘‘ That is Charles 
Finney—his mark.” 

The fare at his table was one of the sim- 
plest; yet it must have seemed luxurious to 
him and to all of those who knew upon 
what diet the first ten years’ work of 
Oberlin was done. The first time I. sat 
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absorbed too hear, I know it was neither 
irreverent in.itself nor displeasing to God. 
Not only this: Macdonald, in praying for 
others, prayed conspicuously for himself. 
We felt all through that he was sick and 
weary, and glad to lie back in the Divine 
Arms. But Finney, although twice his age, 
was so eager, so intense, so burning with 
desire for the salvation of others that I al- 
ways forgot who was praying in the prayer 
itself. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to remember what 
was partly grotesque than that which wholly 
lifted him to the company of the angels. 
One remarkable prayer often recurs to me. 
Andrew Johnson was in the White House. 
His actions took the heart out of the people, 
and the newspaper which recorded them 
took away Dr. Finney’s appetite for his 
breakfast every morning. This day some 
seeming sign of sympathy for the rebel 
cause had irritated him a good deal, and, 
while he waited for the family to assemble 
in the early dawn, he told me of three let- 
ters that he had written on his knees to 
Abraham Lincoln before that great man 
was fully converted to his anti-slavery work. 
“I wrote one,” he said, ‘‘ and I prayed God 
so earnestly all the while that it might move 
him. But no answer came. I could not be 








down to it, he said: ‘‘ Mrs. Dall, you will 
observe that I fare differently from my 
family. It is not that I wish to fare better; 
but IT am an old man and an invalid. and it 
is the Lord’s will that I should no longer 
eat as my brethren.” This meant that 
baked apple, boiled brown bread and milk, 
raw eggs, tapioca, and the like were given 
to him, when we sat down to corn-beef and 
bacon. I turned his thoughts aside as grace- 
fully as I could, and, as I was myself an 
invalid, and did not wish that he should be 


at peace. I wrote again, and waited. This 
time a little note came. It gave no thanks 
and no promise. It asked a question. I 
answered it, and knew God had prevailed. 
It was not long after that the Proclamation 
of Emancipation was made.” When we 
knelt after our morning reading—and, in- 
firm as he was, the President always prayed 
upon his knees—he went straight to Heaven 
with his trouble about Andrew Johnson. 
In the most rapid, eager, breathless way 
he recapitulated every event of his life, 





troubled by my peculiarities, I talked to him 
busily at every meal about the classes I ex- 
amined or the adventures I encountered in 
the college. But I did not deceive him. 
The second day he called his servant, and 
said to her: ‘‘ Emma, I see that Mrs. Dall 
eats nothing. Take her whatever you bring 
to me; she needs it quite as much. And see 
that she has all the milk she can use.” I 
take pleasure in repeating this, for few in- 
valids of more than fourscore would have 
shown such unselfish care. I have known 
many young people incapable of it. An- 
other personal matter also shows how trust- 
ful and sympathetic he was. - His family 
was very quiet, as his advanced age re- 
quired. It consisted of himself, his wife, 
and the serving-woman 1 have named, 
treated in all respects as if she were his 
sister. His hours were regulated by the 
college bell, and he opened and closed 
the day with reading and prayer. Although 
he knew I was a Unitarian, he asked me to 
take the morning reading so long as I staid. 
Out of a reverent courtesy to the old man I 
took it the first morning; but after I had 
listened to his evening service and been 
lifted on the wings of his prayer once I 
absolutely declined to do it again. The 
privilege of listening to him was something 
I could not forego,‘and I count it as one of 
the most precious experiences of my life. He 
seemed to enter into the very courts of 
Heaven. His reading, attended by a simple 
running commentary, seemed to prepare him 
for his interview with the Most High. 
Whatever the rest of us did, there is no 
doubt that he saw God face to face. He met 
him as a child might meet a father. Noth- 
ing was too trivial to be carried to him in 
petition; nothing too mighty in evil to dis- 
may the Power he addressed. “He lifted his 
wings like an eagle and soared into the Ever- 
lasting Presence; and once there he pleaded 
and wept and stormed the courts of mercy 
for others than himself. Would that I 
could give any idea of that which is still so 
fresh and living in my own memory; but 
it is hopeless. 

I have never been reminded of these 
prayers by anything until I heard George 
Macdonald pray, during his visit to this 
country. Although Macdonald has the 
same faith, the same absorption in the Di- 
vine Presence, so that it really seemed as if 
to him also ‘‘a thousand years were as one 
day ” ‘‘and one day as a thousand years,” 
yet there was a great difference. The gro- 
tesque element was wholly wanting in Mac- 
donald’s prayers, and sometimes into the 
President’s ears a low ripple of laughter 
must have stolen; and, although he was too 


every failure and folly, and every mercy 
that God had shown him; and_ then, 
arresting himself suddenly, he cried out: 
“But, O Lord, why do we tell thee 
these things? Thou madest him; thou 
knowest him better than we can; and.thou, 
O God, wilt bring out of his follies, his 
contumacies, his disobediences better things 
than we could win from thy most loving 
and obedient child.” 

The other day I was at Alfred, the head- 

quarters of the Seventh-Day Baptists, where 
they have their oldest college and their pub- 
lishing house. In this town, settled 75 years 
ago and having alittle less than 2,000 inhab- 
itants, there has never been a pauper and 
never a glass of liquor sold. And why? 
Because, like Roger Williams and Arthur 
Tappan, like the people of Oberlin, in short, 
the people of Alfred went out into the wil- 
derness to do their work, moved by a relig- 
ious motive first of all. Some of the pro- 
fessors at Alfred went to Oberlin to study 
twenty-five years ago. When I told how 
astonished and silenced I stood before the 
‘work Charles Finney had done there, I 
found them as enthusiastic as myself. Prof. 
Lackin told how the farmers from the neigh- 
borhood used to bring in bags of nuts, 
apples, potatoes, and the like, and tie them 
to the fence in the college yard. They 
marked the prices on the bags and went 
about their business. At night they found 
the proper money in the otherwise empty 
sacks. This story reminded us of the 
one told in ‘‘ Gaudentio de Luna,” of 
the blameless Ethiopians. How the Moor- 
ish traders laid their goods on the grass 
over night, and went the next morning to 
find the honest piles of gold-dust in their 
place. Something like it also Herodotus 
tells. 

And thén Elder Hall told us how he was 
once sitting in one of the theological 
classes, when all the pupils seemed dull and 
heavy and Professor Finney was in despair. 
When the bell struck, and it was time to give 
the benediction, which at that time closed 
every recitation at Oberlin, he burst out, as if 
in mortal anguish, with these words, which 
I am sure the recreants never forgot: 

‘‘O Lord, go with these wretched boys, 
and help them to fish up their lost souls.” 

I would gladly have stood by when the 
parted spirit of Charles Finney met its 
Maker. It is not often, I believe, that a 
human soul goes home with such impetuous 
joy, having winged on earth such an eager, 
restless flight. Oberlin remains his monu- 
ment and his prophecy. A century hence 
our people will better understand the work 
that it commemorates. > 
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Biblical Research. * 


THE late settlement of the colonies of the 
Jews now in England is a somewhat curious 
fact, ane accounts for there being as yet no dis- 
tinctively English Jews in the same sense that 
there are German and Polish Jews. The latter 
are known as the Ashkenazim, in contradistine- 
tion to the Sephardim, or Jews of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the Levant. The Sephardim were the 
first. to settle in England; but it was not until 
the time of Queen Anne that they did so in any 
large numbers or attained a position of import- 
ance. The Ashkenazim were looked down 
upon by the Sephardim, who threw obsta- 
cles in the way of their coming to England. 
This first took place toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, and it was only in 1722 
that they obtained a synagogue, through the 
liberality of Moses of Breslau; who called him- 
self Moses Hart. The Sephardim, in spite of 
terrible oppression at times, had been accus- 
tomed to high office and rank in the south of 
Europe, where they had married into many 
nobie families; and their aristocratic type of 
countenance and character contrasts strongly 
with that of the Ashkenazim, who have now 
become the typical representatives of the En- 
glish Jews. This difference may be explained 
by the fact that the Ashkenazim had been ac- 
customed to live as petty hucksters and traders, 
shut out from political life and refined society ; 
although the Sephardim affect to treat them as 
less pure in blood. It is interesting to trace in 
Mr. Disraeli’s “‘ Tancred”’ the old contempt of 
the aristocratic Sephardim for their North- 
ern brethren. The princes and rulers 
of the Captivity naturally appear in the 
book as Southern Jews. Perhaps the best- 
known living representatives of the Sephardim 
and Ashkenazim respectively are Mr. Disraeli, 
the present premier of England, and Baron 
Rothschild ; and the positions they severally oc- 
cupy illustrate most remarkably the characteris- 
tics of the two great branches of European Jews. 








...-In the Academy Mr. Sayee draws attention 
to an ancient Babylonian hemerology of the in- 
tercalatory month Elul which forms a kind of 
saint’s calendar for the month. The 7th, 14th, 
19th, 2ist, and 28th days were Sabbaths, or 
“days of rest,’’ on which certain works were 
forbidden to be done. The translation of the 
memorandum attached to the 7th day is as fol- 
lows: ‘The 7th day, the festival of Merodach 
and Zirpanitu; a holy day. A Sabbath for the 
ruler of great nations. Sodden flesh (and) 
cooked fruit he may not eat: His clothes he 
may not change. (New) garments he may not 
put on. Sacrifices he may not offer. The king 
his chariot may not drive. In royal fashion he 
may not legislate. A place of assembly for the 
judge he may not establish. Medicine for his 
ailments of body be may not apply. To makea 
measured square itis suitable. During the (en- 
suing) night, in the presence of Merodach and 
Istar, the king should erect his altar, make a 
sacrifice, and, lifting up his hand, worship (in) 
the high place of the God.”’ The Accadian 
word here translated ‘‘Sabbath’’ means prop- 
erly “‘ dies nefastus*’ and is rendered by the As- 
syrian yum sulumi “day of rest.” The word 
Sabbath it&elf, however, occurs in Assyrian un- 
der the form sadattu, and is explained as ‘‘a day 
of rest for the heart.” 


..--Dr.H. G. Hoelemanu has published at Leip- 
sic a curious book entitled ‘‘ Die Reden des Satun 
in der Heiligen Schrift’—that is, ‘‘ The Discoure- 
es of Satan in the Holy Scripture.” The 
speeches of Satan cited in the Old Testament 
are discussed, first, exegetically ; secondly, com- 
paratively; thirdly, pragmatically; fourthly, 
rhetorically; so that the book -bears at least 
superficial evidence of German thoroughness 
and microscopic division of the subject. It is 
to be hoped that Dr. Hoelemann has done at 
least as much justice to Satan’s speeches as 
many commentators have done to the bulk of 
Scripture ; for otherwise he could hardly suc- 
ceed in giving the Devil his due. 


..-A book that has just appeared at Halle, 
by A. Zehme, entitled ‘‘ Arabia and the Arabs 
During the Last Century,’’ epitomizes all that has 
been learned recently concerning the geography 
and later history of the interior of Arabia. It 
is as valuable in its way as much of the recent 
matter published with regard to the explora- 
tions in and about Palestine. It lays before 
the public much matter that is either entirely 
new or hitherto not generally accessible. We 
hope that this work may soon appear in an Ea- 
glish dress. 


...-A new edition of Ulphilas’s Gothic ver- 
sion of the New Testament, with various read- 
ings, a commentary, and critical introduction, 
together with the Greek text, has just appeared. 
It is edited by E. Bernfardt and is published at 
Halle. For those not learned in the language 
it is difficult to say how great an improvemeat: 
this work may .be upon the well-known edition 
of Maseman ; but it must certainly be of great 
value to students of the old Germanic language, 
a8 Well as to New Testament critics, It is very 














handsomely printed. 


—— - 


Fine Arts. 


THE enthusiasm of art critics is sometimes 
startling to quiet observers. The extravagance 
of Ruskin in his laudations of Turner, in the 
‘* Modern Landscape Painters,” appears like the 
ravings of a lunatic; but they are moderate in 
comparison with a wild criticism pronounced 
by Hamerton on an etching by Seymour 
Haden of Turner’s ‘Calais Pier,’? which the 
critic pronounces ‘‘a sincere soliloquy in the 
presence of Nature and of God.” This ex- 
travagant praise is bestowed upon a mere copy 
in black and white of a painting whose merit 
consists in its color. But it was an etcher’s 
opinion of an etching, which he also pro- 
nounced one of the finest in the whole 





world, excepting: one of Claude _ Lor- 
raine’s. Etchings have a peculiar fascination 
for some art students, and the finest 


in the world unquestionably are those by Rem- 
brandt, which have a quality as much supe- 
rior to any of Claude’s as human beings are 
superior to trees and clods of earth, because 
they represent individuals of the human race. 
If any one desires to see a fine portfolio of Rem- 
brandt’s etchings and of engravings from his 
pictures, the desire may be fully gratified by 
calling in at Dutton’s bookstore, on the corner 
of.Broadway and Washington Place, where there 
is a really superb exhibition of fac-similes, taken 
by the heliotype process, of some of the choic- 
est engravings and etchings in the Gray col- 
lection at Harvard University. There are also 
some surprisingly fine reproductions there of 
many famous modern line engravings, which 
would cost a moderate fortune to purchase, but 
which are placed by the new process of repro- 
duction within the reach of every one who has a 
taste for objects of pure art. A portfolio of 
Rembrandt etchings, which it would be difficult 
to distinguish from the originals, Gam be had for 
the extremely small price of ten dollars, and 
Jfae-similes of some famous line engravings can 
be bought at less than one-tenth of the cost of 





the originals. The growing passion for bric-a- 
brac, which is utterly destructive to a taste for 
true art, will be checked, it is hoped, by the 
multiplication of these cheap reproductions of 
works which have an intrinsic value and can 
have none but an elevating and refining influence 
among the people, 

...-The second number of The American 
Architect and Building News, published by J. R. 
Osgood & Co., Boston, is an improvement upon 
the first one in general appearance and in the 
character of the editorial writing, though there 
is still too much of foreign and extraneous 
matter. There ought to be an abundance of 
architectonics of an American character to fillup 
a much larger publication than this. The first 
article in the present number is an altogether un- 
important summary of a report submitted to the 
French Assembly by a committee appointed in 
1872 on the condition of the working classes of 
France. The report has no possible connection 
with either American architecture or building 
news. The illustrations of the second number 
of The American Architect are of a house near 
Boston, with no particular character of its own; 
of a design by E. Anderson of a building for the 
Kenawha Presbyterian Church, at Charlestown, 
West Virginia; a building for the Safe 
Deposit Company, Baltimore, by Mr. E. F. 
Baldwin; and a view of the interior of an 
apartment designed for a libraty for Mr. C. H. 
Joy, of Boston, by Messrs. Sturgis & Brigham. 
These designs are pretty enough ; but they have 
no special character to distinguish them from 
thousands of others which have been published 
in English ar¢hitectural works. The leading 
editorial is a well-written and sensible article on 
** Eclecticism in Architecture.” 


.... The sale of the artistic and bric-d-brac art- 
icles of furniture from the town house of Mr. 
W. Butler Duncan, which occurred last week, 
brought together a large number of wealthy 
amateurs, dealers, and buyers of curious ob- 
jects ; but the prices paid for the articles offered 
did not indicate any great enthusiasm among 
the purchasers or any great excellence in the 
articles offered. At a recent sale in Paris of 
bric-d-brac, at the Hotel Drouot, the Due d’Au- 
male paid 20,000 francs for one volume, entitled 
“The Book of the Hours”—which was about 
as much as Mr. Duncan’s whole collection sold 
for. 


....Kaulbach, ‘with all his faults, had a keen 
seent for and willing recognition of genius. 
When Frank Duveneck was on his first year of 
art study in Munich, that great masterin art 
sought him out, took him into special favor, 


and was wont to speak of him rather extrava- 
gantly as the ‘‘ American Titian of the Future.” 


...It is said that in the Fine Art Department 
at the Centennial Exhibition Sweden will be 
represented by ninety-six paintings, including 
works by Waldberg, Count Rossen, Berg, and 
many other Scandinavian artists whose names 
are not familiar on this side of the Atlantic. 


....We have seen a statement in a Washington 
paper that Benjamin West’s portrait, painted 
by himself, has been sold tothe Library of 
Co ; but by whom sold, or for what price, 
or Wi the portrait was painted are important 
points not mentioned. 
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Personalities, 


Ex-Governork StrmMocur made an address 
at the dedication of a new hall in Holland Pat- 
ent, in the course of which he said: 


“Some time since, in reviewing my life, I 
asked myself: ‘If I were to wipe out twenty 
acts, what would they be?’ Should they be my 
business mistakes—my foolish acts (for I sup- 
pose we all do foolish things occasionally)}—my 

evances? Why, no; for, after all, these are 

e very things by which I have profited. The 
are the price of wisdom. So I finally conclude 
that it would be better to expunge, instead of 
my mistakes, my triumphs.” 


But the ex-Governor’s triumphs have not been 
so very great, though he numbers them at 
twenty. His two great aims have been the 
Senate of the United States and the Presidency; 
and he has failed of both. He also said that 
“all my acquaintance with the eminent men of 
our country has taught me that the key to great- 
ness is found in a fearless self-examination.” 
But the history of the eminent men of our 
country does not lead one to the opinion that 
they had ever given much of their time to self- 
examination. They were too busy in examin- 
ing others to be able to examine themselves 
very closely. If they had done so, they might 
have discovered that their claims to greatness 
were based on too slight materials to be suc- 
cessfully maintained. They became eminent 
mostly by ‘‘ going it blind,’ so far as self-in- 
spection went. 


.-..There have been some recent changes in 
the Rothschild family, which do not in any 
manner break up the enormous power possessed 
by its members as financial potentates. One of 
the younger members, a son of Baron Alphonse 
de Rothschild, of Paris, has been’ traveling in 
this country for some months. The Baron, Sir 
Anthony de Rothschild, has lately died in 
England, and his title as an English 
baronet falls to one of his English 
nephews. Itis announced that Miss Bettina 
de Rothschild, the eldest daughter of Baron 
Alphonse, of Paris, is to be married to Baron 
Albert de Rothschild, of Vienna. A French 
writer estimates the wealth of this remarkable 
family—yhich appears to be held in common— 
at $3,000,000,000. And as the family is greater 
in numbers, more wealthy and powerful than 
ever before, and likely to increase in wealth and 
numbers for centuries to come, they may yet 
become by their hoarded property the actual 
rulers of Europe, if not of the world. 


...»The London Times keeps a correspondent 
in Philadelphia, who sends over some very pecu- 
liar news, now and then, for the instruction of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. The Times recently had 
a very rambling editorial leader on a distin- 
guished New Yorker, in respect of whom it said : 

‘The extraordinary history of William Marcey 

Tweed, formerly ‘ Boss’ of Tammany Hall and 
lately a convict in the state prison of New York, 
reopens with a fresh and er ange chapter. 
The story which our correspondent at. Philadel- 
phia telegraphs this morning is sufficiently 
startling, but ought not to occasion any real 
surprise.’ 
The American correspondent of The Times 
ought to know that Tweed’s name is not Wil- 
liam Marcey, but Marcy, and that he never was 
a convict in any state prison. It is odd that The 
Times should regard the history of Tweed as 
‘sufficiently startling,’’ and yet that it ought 
not to occasion any “‘real surprise.” 


....There is a dry goods firm in Chicago 
whose business i& so vast that they employ no 
less than thirty resident buyers in Europe, and 
one of these buyers, it is stated in an English 
journal, has fallen heir to an ‘ancient English 
title; though what the title is—whether a duke- 
dom or a baronetcy—is not menti®ned. The firm 
in question is that of Field, Leiter & Co., which is 
almost as well known among dry goods dealers as 
that of A. T. Stewart & Co. or H. B. Claflin 
& Co. : 

---»Lord Lytton, who has been appointed 
viceroy of India, is the first poet who hus been 
elevated to so distinguished a position, and it 
is rather remarkable that Lord Dufferin, the 
governor-general of Canada, is also a poet and 
the only one who has held that post. He has a 
poem, though a very short one, in the first 
number of the new Canadian magazine. 


....-During the past week @ party of 250 at- 
tachés (mostly editors) of Indiana newspapers 
have paid a visit to this city, they havmg come 
East on a visit of inspection to the Philadelphia 
Centennial Buildings. The question naturally 
suggests itself: “‘ What became of the Indiana 
journals while all the editors were absent ?”’ 


....An appeal is made in a London paper in 
behalf of a grandson of Lempriére, the author 
of the ‘‘Classical Dictionary,’’ who is in such 
reduced circumstances that he has earned his 
living by bill-posting. 

....Herbert Spencer is a bachelor and fifty- 
five years old, and yet he cannot find time to 


write his antograph for all who ask for it, and 
so he sends them a printed one. 


....They havea precious lot of carpet-baggers 
in Minnesota, for not a member of the legisla- 


ture was born in the state. The same may be 
seid of Nevada, and probably of Oregon. 





° Science. 


Dr. B. F. Lavtensace communicates to the 
Philadelphia Academy an exhaustive treatise on 
the physiological action of conium (hemlock), 
a poison famous in ancient times, but one re- 
specting which much ignorance and uncertainty 
has prevailed. His experiments have evidently 
been many and well contrived and his deduc- 
tions may prove conclusive. He finds: 1. That 
conium itself is not poisonous to plants, but the 
reverse ; though the alcoholic extract of the 
drug may act asa poison. 2. Local application 
of conium produces progressive loss and 
finally extinction-of functional power of every 
highly-organized tissue. 3. Conium predis- 
poses to sleep, by inducing muscular repose ; 
but is not asoporific in the sense that opium, 
for instance, is. 4. The convulsions resulting 
from the drug ate cerebral, not spinal, in their 
origin. 5, Conitim has a double action on the 
motor-nervous system—paralyzing the periph- 
ery of the efferent nerves. and depressing 
the motor tracts of the spinal chord. 6. The 
heart’s action is first accelerated, then re- 
tarded—the former result being from paresis of 
the pneumogastrics, the latter from paresisof 
the vaso-motor. 7. Similar effects from sim- 
ilar causes are produced upon respiration. 8. 
The salivary secretion alone is markedly in- 
creased. 9. Voluntary muscles escape un- 
scathed in conia poisoning ; but contractions of 
certain non-striated muscular tissue may be 
induced. 10. The pupil of the eye may be con- 
tracted by the irritation of conium, directly 
applied ; but absorption of conium inthe system 
produces dilatation of the pupil, through pare- 
sis of certain nerves. 11. Conium, unlike any 
other drug and contrary to general belief, 
causes decided increase in bodily temperature. 
12. Conium is eliminated unchanged -by the 
kidneys. 13. Its ascribed effect upon the 
sexual system is imaginary. 





...-Among the various European birds which 
have from time to time been set free in this 
country, only one, the familiar English House 
Sparrow, has until recently gained a firm foot- 
hold among us. It now seems likely, however, 
that a second species of the same family, the 
European Tree Sparrow ( Passer montanus ), has 
become naturalized. According to Dr. J. C. 
Merrill, U. 8. A., this bird is abundant in the 
city of St. Louis. Mo., where it already outnum- 
bers the other species. Unlike the House Spar- 
row, which continues nearly confined to cities, 
the present species seems to prefer the outskirts 
of the town and the surrounding country, in this 
showing an adaptability to thorough naturaliza- 
tion that the other has not yet exhibited. Dr. 
Merrill was informed by Mr. G. N. Lawrence, 
the eminent ornithologist, of New York, that 
about five years ago some fifty or sixty individ- 
uals were noticed in the store of a bird dealer 
in New York, who did not recognize them; and 
that they were probably sold with a lot of House 
Sparrows, or as being these birds. This cireum- 
stance, he supposes, explains their occurrence 
about St. Louis, and he is inclined to think that 
they will yet be found in other localities. 


..»-One of the most important discoveries in 
zodlogy of the past year is the curious fact re- 
garding the development of the Salpa of. 
our coast. Mr. W. K. Brooks finds that in this 
animal, which occurs on the southern shores 
of New England and swims either solitary or 
in chain-like aggregations of individuals, the 
solitary individuals are females, while the in- 
dividuals which make up the chain are males. 
The solitary female produces a chain of males 
by budding, and discharges an egg into each 
before birth. These eggs are impregnated 
while the animals composing the chain are 
small] and sexually immature, and develop into 
females, which give rise to other males by bud- 
ding.. After the embryo has been discharged 
from the body of the male, the latter grows up, 
becomes sexually mature, and discharges its 
seminal fluid into the water, by means of which 
it is carried to the eggs within the bodies of 
younger chains. This is quite a different mode 
of growth from that suggested over a century 
ago by the poet Chamisso; but still seems to 
be aform of parthenogenesis, or virgin-repro- 
duction. 


...-The inquiry is often made: How does 
the fly walk so easily in an inverted position on 
walls and ceilings? On examination, under 
high powers of the microscope, the foot of the 
fly may be seen to consist of two strong claws, 
adapted for seizing objects, but not of partic- 
ular advantage in walking on smooth surfaces. 
But between them are two—in some genera 
three—pads or cushions, which are covered with 
tristling hairs. Those on the edge of the pads 
are hollow, and secrete ,a strongly adhesive 
fluid, which enables the fly to walk with a rapid 
and firm step “up-side down”’ on the most 
highly-polished surfaces. Besides this, the fly 
probably inhales a larger quantity of air than in 
its ordinary movements. The air fills the 
respiratory tubes (trachee), which in the head 
and base of the abdomen, or hind-body, dilate 
into numerous gacs, two of those in the hind- 











body being larger than the others, and thus the 
specific gravity of the entire fly is greatly 
lessened. 


...-A case of probable cross-breeding on an 
extensive scale has come to our notice. A 
dozen or more ducks exposed for sale in the 
Washington Market and secured for the Smith- 
sonian Institution are believed to be descend- 
ants of the wild and tame Mallard. This is 
hardly true hybridization, since the domestic 
birds are the well-known modified descendants 
of the wild Anas boschas. This flock of ducks, 
owned by some person on the Potomac, had 
partially reverted to the wild state, to such ex- 
tent, it is asserted, that they were hunted and 
shot like wild fowl. In this semi-domesticated 
condition they had interbred with the feral 
stock. Nearly all the birds are pure Mallard, 
with characters modified, chiefly in the direc- 
tion of albinism, by “ sporting’ in connection 
with the domestic breed. Two or three of the 
lot, however, present features not so readily 
identified, though possibly indicating a true 
hybridization with a different species, the dusky 
duck (Anas obscura), 


....No one probably in these days favors a 
very old notion in vegetable physiology—that 
there are special vessels for carrying the sap up 
to the leaves and others for bringing them down 
again ; for it is tolerably well known by all who 
have tried to raise plants from ‘‘ slips ’’ that the 
cuttings grow just as wellif planted upside down 
as if set in the direction they grew on the tree. 
If there are any left, the experience of an English 
gardener, named Rochford, described in recent 
horticultural papers, should be enough. He 
grows grapes under glass, and, believing that 
two sets of roots would be better than one, he 
bent the top of along cane into the ground, 
forming a large arch, and the top rooted. 
Afterward he cut the arch asunder in the mid- 
dle, so that half the cane might be said to stand 
on its head. It continued year after year to 
grow and bear just as well as the other half, 
which grew in the natural way. 


.... Variations occur frequently in a state of 
Nature. By some these variations are regarded 
as the result of some innate law of change, by 
which organisms are continually impelled to new 
forms; while others contend that in many cases 
they are hybrids, originating through cross- 
fertilization, by wind or insect agency, The dif- 
ference of opinion derives great importance 
from the bearing of the question on the develop- 
ment theories of the day. Professor Kerner, of 
Innsbriick, seems to be a great aid to what may 
be termed the hybridizationists. In a commun- 
ication to the Botanische Zeitschrift he says he 
has found in the Alps no less than thirty-one 
hybrids in only three genera of Primulacea, of 
which twenty-five alone are in Primula. Ker- 
ner, however, does not give the grounds on 
which he concludes they are hybrids. They 
may possibly be but variations, which in his 
opinion are hybrids. Still, Kerner has a high 
reputation and itis something to know what 
his views are. 


.... While the ‘‘Fozoon” of Dr. Dawson ‘has 
been hitherto believed to be an organism peculiar 
to the Laurentian rocks, Mr. H. G. Vennor, of 
Canada, believes that all the so-called Laurentian 
rocks which contain Eozoon and many metallifer- 
ous deposits (galena, afratite, etc. )are of Silurian 
or Cambrian age. Theserocks are always asso- 
clated with crystalline limestones. The Huron- 
ian group he believes tobenext oldest. Lastly, 
there is a great tract of Azoic: gneisses, etc., 
which are truly Laurentian. The true Azoic 
Laurentian beds, in this view, do not contain 
metalliferous deposits nor crystalline lime- 
stones. 


..--It has been found that certain Australian 
moths are capable of puncturing orange-skins by 
means of their proboscis or spiral tongue. It 
seems that the ends of the two halves of the 
tongue are stiff and barbed, and present on the 
under side three parts of the thead of a screw, 
while their sides on the upper surface are coy- 
ered with short spines, springing from a de- 
pression, with sharp, hard sides. The object of 
these spines is to tear the cells and the pulp of 
the orange, as a rasp opens those of beet-root, to 
extract the sugar. 


....-A writerin The American Naturalist notices 
an interesting instance of intelligence in the 
hawk-moth (Sphinx). While watching the sud- 
den unfolding of the flowers of the (nothera 
Iamarkiana, he observed that the hawk-moths 
never visited the same flower twice, even when 
frightened away by some motion made by the 
observer. On returning, they would go only to 
those flowers that had opened during their ab- 
sence or that had not been visited before their 
flight. 


....1n the fifth bulletin of Hayden’s United 
States Geological Survey of the Territories is a 
list of the bugs (Herniptera) of the region west 
of the Mississippi River by Mr. Uhler, who has 
for so many years devoted himself to these in- 
sects. A number of new forms are described. 
The article is made still more useful by the ad- 
dition of three excellent plates. 





Missions, 


Mr. Watkins, writing to The Missionary 
Herald, from Gwiadalajara, Western Mexico, * 
makes a very favorable report of the spread of 
the Gospel in many villages around that city. 
The native workers are very active and the 
teachings of the Scriptures are in many cases 
eagerly received. He mentions an interesting 
experience in his congregation. A gentleman 
beeame a Protestant, very much to the alarm of 
his wife and sisters. They carefully used the 
remedies for heresy recommended by the padre— 
such as offerings to the image of the Virgin and 
a preparation of holy water, administered in 
one of the sweet drinks of the country. Then 
they sewed a piece of pasteboard, with a saint’s 
head upon it, into his clothing. The remedies 
were all in vain. The husband, and brother re- 
mained obdurate in his Protestantism. Finally, 
in her sincere grief, the wife prayed that the 
Holy Spirit might guide them as a family into 
the truth, which at that time seemed to her 
Romanism. On that very day she with her 
sisters became a seeker of salvation through 
the merits of the Saviour. The whole family is 
now united w.th the mission church. 





....-The first English missionary sermon 
which aroused the Christian conscience on the 
subject of salvation for the heathen was deliv- 
ered by William Carey before the Baptist asso- 
ciation of Nottingham, in June, 1792. The text 
was taken from Isaiah, liv, 2,3: ‘Enlarge the 
place of thy tent and let them stretch forth the 
curtains of thine habitation ; spare not, lengthen 
thy cords and strengthen thy stakes; for thou 
shalt break forth on the right hand ‘and on the 
left, and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles and 
make the desolate cities to be inhabited.” The 
simple plan of the discourse was: 1. Expect 
great things from God. 2. Attempt greatthings 
for God. This sermon led to the formation of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, at Kettering, in 
October, 1792. The London ministers held 
themselves aloof from what was deemed a mad 
fancy, and the first assets of the society con- 
sisted in William Carey’s pledge to go whither- 
soever he was sent and in $63 subscribed by the 
ministers present. 


....The Baptist Missionary Magazine records 
the conversion of a Burman at Tounga as hay- 
ing taken place in this wise. A man came to the 
mission-house and asked for a New Testament. 
He seemed somewhat nervous, and went out as 
soon as he had obtained the book. The next 
day he returned, and asked the explanation of 
several difficult passages, stating that he had 
been reading nearly all the previous night. He 
continued his close study for a week, and then 
came in with the happy bearing of a sincere 
Christian. He was assisted, as is frequently the 
case among the heathen, by a dream, and thus 
his faith in the Word was confirmed. When 
remonstrated with for giving his whole nights 
to study, he answered: ‘Never mind that! 
When I have found the Saviour there will be 
time enough for my mind to rest.’"”, The man is 
head clerk in the forest department, and will 
be able to exert considerable influence for 
Christ. 


....The history of modern missions abounds 
in examples of devotion to the Master. Here is 
the case of Dr. Robb, a United Presbyterian 
missionary at Old Calabar. If there is any 
dreary spot upon the earth, it is this region on 
the West African Coast, where the slave trade 
formerly deepened the horrors of heathenism 
and has left its dark track behind it among the 
people of these unhealthy swamps. Dr. Robb 
is an accomplished scholar and has rendered the 
Hebrew Bible into the Efik tongue, and also the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ For 17 years he has served 
on this dismal coast, latterly at Ikorofiong. 
Successive attacks of fever, each more virulent 
than the preceding, have at last sent the veteran 
missionary home to Scotland, to the grief of his 
small band of associates. 


....Dr. Mitchell, in The Free Church Record, 
estimates the number of Protestant converts 
gathered in India during 1874 at 7,000, with 5,000 
more in Burmah and Ceylon. The chief 
progress has been among the aborigines, espe- 
cially the Kols and Santals. Among the more 
prominent conversions to Christianity have 
been those of a prince and two princesses in 
Travancore. Among the Khassias of Sylhet, in 
Northeastern India, the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists have labored with much success. 
Six months ago M. Borsingh, the brother of the 
Rajah of Cherra, was baptized. The Rajah has 
since died, and 9 of the 12 elders of the tribe 
hold that his heir has forfeited the right to the 
chieftainship by becoming a Christian. Appeal 
has been made to the Indian Government. 


....Some time ago two missionaries of the 
China Inland Mission—Mr. Stephenson and 
Mr. Solhan—came to Burmah on their way to 
Bhamo and the Chinese Province of Yunan. 
On account of the unsettled state of the coun- 
try, these brethren were detained in Burmah. 
Mr. Solhan came to Maulmain, where the 
American missionaries, overburdened with work, 
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welcomed his temporary labors, . The result 
has been a revival among the native girls and 
young men, and also among the English resi- 
dents. Stubborn hearts were yielded to the 


“Saviour. Quite anumber have been baptized 


and the whole Maulmain church has been 
quickened through the divine blessing upon 
this unexpected visit. 


.... The English Foreign Missionary societies 
give a great deal of attention to the canvass of 
the home field. They do much more in this 
respect than do our American societies. The 
English Baptist Missionary Society, for in- 
stance, held 1,600 meetings last year, addressed 
by deputations. These meetings generally take 
place in the autumn or in the early spring. 
The secretaries are assisted by returned mis- 
sionaries and others interested in the work. A 
very warm sympathy is thus created between 
the home churches and the foreign field. Spe- 
cial efforts are made to hold children’s meet- 
ing and about $60,000 are annually contributed 
by them. 

....Secunderabad may be regarded as an 
English city in the heart of the dominions of 
the chief native ruler of India, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. It is the center of a military can- 
tonment, occupied by 6,000 English soldiers. 
Many Europeans have settled here, especially 
since the country has been opened up by the 
Nizam’s railway to the coast. The Romanists 
have long been here. The Church of Scotland 
and the English Propagation Society also have 
missions at this place. The Methodists (En- 
glish) are seeking a foothold, and the American 
Baptists have recently extended their Telugu 
work to this interior city. 

....Some months ago we stated, on the 
authority of Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, that the 
Hindu reformers had not been able to put down 
the practice of child marriages in their com- 
munion. The organ of the Brahmo Somaj, 
The Indian Mirror, takes umbrage at our state- 
ment. It does not dispute the special case to 
which Mr. Sheshadri referred—the marriage of 
the president of the Prathana Somaj at Bom- 
bay toa child of eleven years. It states, how- 
ever, that the imperial legislature has passed 
an act with the sole object of legalizing mar- 
riages between adults celebrated under the 
auspices of the Brahmo Somaj. 


....It is proposed that England shall take 
possession of the great island of New Guirea 
and of the adjacent archipelagoes, as far as the 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands, on which the 
missionaries of the American Board are labor- 
ing. Such action on the part of the English 
Government would do much to break up the 
labor traffic, which has borne such bitter fruits 
throughout that region. It would also antici- 
pate similar measures on the part of other Euro- 
pean governments, which inthe case of Lifee 
and Tahiti have been very disastrous to Evan- 
gelical missions. 


....The present condition of things in Spain 

well illustrated by a recent occurrence at 
Coruna. Several English Protestants asked per- 
mission to open achapel in that town. The 
governor flatly refused to allowit. They waited 
fora few days, and then opened their chapel 
without license, and hundreds flocked to it. 
The governor telegraphed to Madrid forinstruc- 
tions, and is said to have received this reply: 
“Let them be. It can’t be helped.’’ The meet- 
ings have been continued and no further offi- 
cial notice has been taken of them. 

..--Some time ago sixteen persons connected 
with the American Board partook of the Lord’s 
Supper at Oviedo, Spain. The youngest of the 
disciples, Enrique by name, a boy ef twelve 
years of age, has been. the chief sufferer for 
Christ in this little band. He has several times 
been brutally set upon by the choir-boys of the 
cathedral and received a painful knife-wound in 
the arm from one of the acolytes of the 
Church of San Tirso. The young convert 
has borne these assaults with a manly, forgiving 
spirit. He has now been sent away to his rela- 
tives in Cuba. 

sowan A missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society was recently captured by a band of 
robbers, while on a tour in the country back of 
Lagos, West Coast of Africa. Three times dur- 
ing the night, while he was asleep, an attempt 
was made to murder him, which was, however, 
each time frustrated by the leader of the band. 
Finally he was released, on promise of the pay- 
ment of $100; and the two native brethren, re- 
tained as hostages, were also liberated by friendly 
nterference of the Abeokuta chieftains. 


-.--The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Lutheran Church publishes the distressing fact 
that its treasury is bankrupt. The Board has 10 
missionaries in Africa and in India and requires 
$8,200 in gold for the payment of their salaries. 
It is now indebted to the amount of $5,690, 
much of which is due to the missionaries. This 
statement is not creditable to the Lutheran 
communion, and we trust we may be able ere 
long to record a better state of things. 


.-.-The Baptist work at and around Swatow, 
China, is flourishing. At arecent meeting in 
the city 16 persons requested admission into 





the church, and 11° of them were accepted as 
candidates for baptism. The villagers in the 
vacinity are very friendly to the preachers who 
visit them. ‘ 


....-The South Sea Missions, and especially 
that to New Guinea, have lost a warm friend in 
the late Commodore Goodenough, of the English 
navy. He was earnestly interested in putting 
down the iniquitous “labor traffic.” He was 
murdered, on August 12th, by the natives of 
Island Santa Cruz. 


.... The receipts of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for 1874-1875 
were $662,485, being only $12,594 less than dur- 
ing the previous years. This is a very good 
showing for hard times. The debt on Nov. Ist, 
1874, amounted to $46,080. Foreign missions 
received $303,729 during the year. 7 


...-According to The Freeman’s Journal, the 
Protestant missions in Mexico must be very 
expensive enterprises, as their converts are all the 
recipients of bribes. Statements of this kind 
overshoot the mark and prove their own ab- 
surdity. 


.... The Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
forméd (German) Church has resolved to estab- 
lish a mission in the Empire of Japan. It is ex- 
pected that several Japanese who have united 
with the church in California will be employed 
in the enterprise. 


The Suniay-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 6th. 
DAVID SPARING SAUL.—I Sam. xxiv, 1—16. 


‘“*RECOMPENSE to no man evil for evil’’ is the 
golden text assigned for this lesson. The 
spirit commended by this direction is undoubt- 
edly illustrated in the lesson; but he who 
makes this the chief matter of his teaching 
sadly misses the opportunity now before him. 
David spared Saul not because he would re- 
turn good for evil; but, as he explicitly says, 
because Saul was “the Lord’s anointed” (vy. 
6, 10). Indeed, David did not see how any 
person could dare harm the Lord’s anointed, as 
appears from his question to the Amalekite 
who claimed to have slain Saul (II Sam. i, 14). In 
all ages God has specially protected his cliosen 
ones and guarded them with strict commands 
(Psalm cy, 15). The topie of this lesson 
should be REVERENCE FOR PROPERLY ConsTI- 
TUTED AUTHORITIES. This reverence should 
exist 

1. For Ruxers.—So David understood it. 
Saul had been chosen, anointed, and established 
king. True, he was a wicked, godless man. 
His downfall was decreed and announced. 
No heir of his was to sit upon his throne ; but 
David had been anointed to supersede him and 
his. And yet Saul was king, and David shrank 
with holy horror from striking a blow whereby 
the inevitable end might be hastened. God 
had lifted Saul to the throne, and God, not 
David, must cast him down. Here was a 
proper reverence for properly-constituted au- 
thority. ‘The powers that be are ordained of 
God,” said Paul. The rulers of to-day are over 
us by God’s appointment. The terms for which 
they serve are clearly fixed. But, while they be 
over us, we should heed the voice which says : 
‘Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers.”? David's heart smote him for a slight 
indignity offered his sovereign, and he hastened 
from the cave reverently to repair the wrong. 
Let us be equally considerate of our rulers. 
Better men will gladly serve us if better treat- 
ment be accorded them. Official honor is the 
due of all rulers. But reverence should exist 

2. For PARENTS.—These are properly-consti- 
tuted authorities. Nothing ean be more ex- 
plicit than God’s claims that parents be 
honored. No rewards can be greater than 
those pertaining to the dutiful child. The case 
of Absolom, to be studied in a few weeks, 
terribly illustrates the fate of a rebellious son. 
Disrespect for parents, in whatsoever form it 
appear, is a crime from which every child 
should shrink, as did David from slaying Saul. 
Reverence should be had 

3. For Reiiegious LEADERS.—Excessiye, su- 
perstitious, idolatrous reverence is certainly to 
be condemned ; but he who is the bishop, the 
pastor, the elder, the leader of any grade is to 
be held in high esteem by all of the flock. Friv- 
olous comments or criticisms, disparaging re- 
marks, or disrespectful acts toward those whom 
God has set in his church is the touching of his 
anointed and the doing of harm to his proph- 
ets. There should also be reverence 

4. For Every CHRISsTIAN.—He is a-child of 
God. He is a king and a priest unto God. He 
has an unction from the Holy One. His an- 
gel always beholds the face of the Heavenly 
Father. To these no harm must be done. For 
him who harms them it were better that a 
millstone were hung about his neck and that he 
were drowned inthe depths of the sea. The 
age suffers for the want of what this lesson 
commends—namely, reverence for properly-con- 
stituted authority. : 








....Upon the important practical question, 
How shall we most quickly secure perfect order 
in opening the sessions of our schools? The 
Sunday-school Times makes answer as follows : 

“ At the appointed moment for opening strike 
the bell ; which need not be a great gong, but, 
rather, a sweet-toned silver bell. A moment’s 
pause should suffice to secure perfect quiet, 
every eye being fastened upon the superingend- 
ent. en all are in readiness, let him bow his 
head for a moment of silent prayer. Let the en- 
tire school follow his example, the doors mean- 
while being closed and absolute stillness reign- 
ing in the room. By this means a perfect order 
is secured and one which is sweetly devotional. 
The spirit of prayer pervades the session from 
its start. ‘It is an auspicious beginning. The 
silence may be broken in either of several ways. 
For example, the superintendent, or a brother 
previously notified, may lead in an invocation ; 
or the Lord’s Prayer may be repeated in con- 
cert ; or some Scripture sentence, breathing an 
appropriate prayer, may be repeated, teachers 
and scholars all responding Amen ; or the chord 
may be gently touched upon the instrument, 
and all, with bowed heads, join in chanting the 
Lord’s Prayer ; or some other appropriate clos- 
ing may easily be had. Such a start need occu- 
py only two minutes ; but in the spiritual mo- 
mentum secured it will be worth many minutes. 
Try it with care, with gentleness, with firmness, 
and with faith.” p 

....Plainfield, N. J., is again to be the scene 
of a great Sunday-school gathering. An in- 
formal congress, composed of delegates from 
“the several Sunday-school societies, union and 


denominational, the publishers of Sunday-school 
lesson helps, and all other organizations inter- 
ested in Sunday-school work, is to convene 
there, March 5th—10th. Consultation is pro- 
posed for this body upon the following topics : 

“1, The present lesson system ; its successes, 
defects, possibilities, future development, rela- 
tion tothe denominational systems of instruc- 
tion, the catechism, the church-year, etc. 

“2. How to increase the effectiveness of Sun- 
day-school conventions, institutes, and espe- 
cially of normal classes. 

“3. The Sunday-school superintendent: his 
office, difficulties, relation to the church, the 
pastor, the teacher, his duties, etc.” 


...-The New England Journal of Education 
tells of a boy who said: ‘‘My teacher talks so 
much that I can’t study my lesson.”’ Itis to be 
feared that Sunday-school pupils sometimes 
suffer in the same way. We, therefore, quote 
from the above-named journal the following 
item: 

“ Of course, we do not expect a perfect method 
at once; but if we would save our new methods 
from disastrous failure we must train our young 
teachers more and more to that temperate and 
well-considered use of the tongue that keeps 
the child in the best condition to use his own 
powers and learn the great mystery of life—to 
‘grow in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.’”’ 

....‘* Those Golden Texts” is the title under 
which the editor of The Sunday-school Times 
goes vigorously for the International Lesson 
Committee. The adding of these texts to the 
passages selected for study must necessarily 
fix to some extent the drift of exposition and of 
teaching. This has certainly been done un- 
wisely, if not erroneously, in several instances. 
This effort to determine the line of instruction 
from the selected passage is open to serious 
objection and for another year had better be 
abandoned. 


--..The Centennial Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, under the direction of the New Jersey 
State Sunday-school Association, is to be held 
at Ocean Grove, July 22d—30th, 1876. Rev. Dr. 
Vincent is to direct the normal work, Prof. W. 
F. Sherwin the musical exercises, and Rev. J. 
8. Ostrander the department of visible illustra- 
tion, including models of Palestine, of Jerusa- 
lem, and of the Tabernacle. Costumes and 
scenes from Oriental life will be employed each 
day to illustrate a series of lectures upon the 
manners and customs of Bible lands. 


....-The monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, held on January 10th, 
was largely attended and quite enthusiastic. 
Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry spoke upon the Teach- 
ers’ Meeting. He very effectually met all the 
ordinary objections and difficulties, with the 
exception of one, which he merely named and 
dropped. This was ‘‘ indifference,’ the master 
hindrance to all Christian work. When shall it 
not so much as be named among us ? 


....Centennial Sunday-school celebrations fo 
states, counties, and single schools are now 
springing up on all sides. To commemorate 
our nation’s centenary is a good object. With it, 
however, let the aim be to infuse such vigor into 
our work as shall be felt for at least a century to 
come even here upon the footstool, and for an 
eternity beyond. 


...-On Monday, January 17th, the annual re- 
pert of Bethany Sabbath-school, of Philadel- 
phia, was presented. The average attendance 
for the entire year just closed was 1,472. The 
smallest attendance was 903; the largest, 1,993. 
The total enrolled membership is 2,149. 


....We hear of Bible-reading services being 
held at places where the ordinary school session 
is suspended for the winter. All right. The 
children attend, beyond doubt, and the Word is 
studied. The form of the meeting amounts to 
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BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, J. H., inst. at North ch., Jersey City, 
N. J., Jan i3th. 


BERRY, L. M., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, goes to St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BEAMAN, H. H., Raymond, N. H., resigns. 
BROWN, J. B., supplies at Machiasport, Me. 
BUCHANAN, James, supply at Geneva Lake, 
Wis., resigns. 

BUELL, W., partial supply at Belding, Mich. 
CHILD, W. C., D.D., died lately at Boston, 
Mass. . 

EASTWOOD, Tuos., Wilmington, Del., resigns. 
GANNETT, J. H., Lebanon, N. H., resigns. 


GREENE, 8S. H., Cazenovia, N. Y., declines 
call to Auburn, N. Y. 


HABB, W., East Orange, N. J., killed, Jan. 14th, 

while crossing railroad. 

HAWKES, W.M., called to Barry, Pike Co., Il. 

KIDD, J. H., Raritan, Ill., died lately at San 

José, Cal. 

KLING, W. H.,; Wakefield, R. I., goes to North 

Attleboro’, Mass. 

MANNING, J. H., Bethel, Ind., resigns. 

NORTON, H. E., Havana, Iowa, goes to Pekin, 

Iowa. 

PERRY, J. D., closes labor at Holly, Mich. 

—— G. W., Benson, Ill., called to Litchfield, 
ll. 


SIMPSON, J. W., called to Mansfield, Penn. 
SPAFFORD, L. E., Belleville, Jefferson Co., N. 
Y., resigns from March Ist. 

WEBSTER, W., Warsaw, IIl., accepts call to 
Second ch., Keokuk, Lowa. 

WIGHTMAN, P.J., First ch., Groton, Conn., 
resigns. 

WILKINS, A., Clyde, N. Y., resigns. 

WOOD, Matcom, last class of Chicago Sem., 
accepts call to Salem and Evon, Ind. 
YOUNG, J. L. M., called to Macomb, Il. 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION, 


EATON, H. M., Westerly, R. I., resigns. 

HAIGHT, Geo. B., North Hampton, N. H., 

resigns. 

KNIGHT, K. M., ord. at South Berwick, Me., 
Dec. 25th. 

LINES, Austin, New Milford, IIl., accepts call 
to Capron, Ill. 

SPENSER, J. R., Lenox, O., resigns. 

TAYLOR, J. R., South Berlin, N. Y., resigns. 

TYLER, M., Stamfordville, N. Y., accepts call 
to Enon, O. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, Frep B., accepts call to Chambers- 
st., Boston, Mass. 

BARBER, L. N., supplies at Olive and Robin- 
son, Mich., for the coming year. 

BARTLETT, Amos G., licensed to om by 
Philadelphia Association, Jan. 11th. 

BAYNE, T., New Hampton, Iowa, resigns. 

BROWN, C. O., Potterville, Mich., resigns, on 
account of ill health. 

BUTTNER, A. L., supply at-Hart and Shelby 
Mich., ord. at Shelby, Jan. 13th. 

CARRUTHERS, Wo., late of Calais, Me., inst. 
at South ch., Pittsfield, Jan. 13th. 

DAVIES, R. R., Laclede, Mo., accepts call to 
Cameron, Mo. 

EMMONS, H. V., Hallowell, Me., supplies at 
Calais, Me. 

FALES, E. F., supplies another year at Car- 
thage, Mo. 

FLETCHER, A. H., Fruitport, Mich., called to 
Portland, Mich. 

GOODRICH, D. A., inst. at Windham, Vt., 
Jan. 12th. 

HIGGINS, L. H., supply at Huntington, R. L., 
called to the pastorate. 

JOHNSON, Geo. H., Bangor Theo. Sem.,. sup- 
plies at Brewer Village, Me. 

KELLOGG, W. M., Decatur, Mich., called to 
Vernon, Mich. 

McCULLY, C. &., Hallowell, Me., goes to 
Calais, Me. 

MERRILL, Gero. R., Adrian, Mich., resigns. 

PALMER, E. B., Chicopee, Mass., inst. at 
Ipswich, Mass., Jan. 12th. 

PARK, W. E., Central ch., Lawrence, Mass., 
accepts call to Gloversville, N. Y. 

PARKER, H. J., Pontiac, Mich., resigns from 
March Ist. 

PARROT, J. R., closes labor at Faribault, 
Minn., Jan. 30th. 

ROGERS, O. W., Bangor Theo. Sem., supplies 
at Frankfort, Me. 

ROOT, J. P., formerly acting pastor of Elm- 
wood ch., Providence, R. L, supplies at 
Franklin ch., Cranston, R. I. 

SMITH, Geo., Genesee, Wis., resigns from 
April Ist. . 

SNIDER, 8., inst. at Coral, Mich., Jan. 27th. : 

TODD, Jas. D., Winnebago, Minn., accepts 
call to Wabasha, Minn. 

VETTER, Joun, Nelson, O., resigns. 

WITTER, F. S., Green Bay, Mich., supplies at 
Laingsburg, Mich., for the present. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


CORLISS, C. B., located at Bridgeton, N. J. 


DAVIS, W. R., Simpson ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
accepts call to St. James, Harlem, N. Y. 


WOOD, J. W. B., appointed chaplain of Sing 
Sing Prison: 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BEALL, B. L., Taylorsville, Caldwell Co., N.C., 
resigns. 


BLACKFORD, J. H., Hopedale, O., accepts 
call to Yellow Creek, O. 





but little ; the result is the essential matter. 


BRAGDON, Joun, Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., re- 
moves to New Boston, N. H. 
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aBAT WS, JOHN, called to Holland Patent, 


CHICHESTER, Darwin, Hammondsport, N.Y., 
died Jan. 11th. 

EVANS, D. W., Chippewa Falls, Wis., accepts 
call to Urbana, it 

FAIR, Jos. T., South Carolina Presb., called to 
Canton, Miss. 

GRAHAM, J. D., formerly of Newburgh, N. Y., 
accepts call to Chetopa, Kan. 

GRIMES, W. M., D. D., Cadiz, O., accepts call 
to Steubenville, O. 

GUNN, T. M., Grand Ridge, I1., called to 
Braidwood, Ill. * 

HAMNER, J. GARLAND, called to Parkersburg, 


West Va. 

HOWELL, T. M., accepts call to Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

MCKINNEY, W. W., Finleyville, Penn., de- 


clines call to Sunbury, Penn. 
MOFFAT, Joun, Wheeling, West Va., died 


ec. 27th. 
PATERSON, G. W., ord. and inst. at Hamilton, 
N. C., Jan. 8th. 


RALSTON, W. W., Xenia, O., accepts call to 
Bridgewater, Penn. j 

RUTHERFORD, Joun, late of Ireland, called to 
Dravosburg, Penn. 

STANGE, Aveust C., Broadway German Presb. 
eh., Paterson, N. J., deposed from minis- 
try for immorality, Jan. 11th. 

WALDON, Jvxivs, inst. Jan. 2d, at Franklin-st. 
ch., Mobile, Ala. 

WILSON, Jonx, Marengo, Iowa, goes to 
Georgetown, Col. 

YOUNG, Loyat, French Creek, West Va., sup- 
plies the First ch. at that place for four 
months. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ALRICH, W. A., accepts call to Emanuel ch., 
Pittsylvania C. H., Va. 

AYRES, NE Lson, appointed missionary at 
Luling, Lockhart, and Gonzales, Western 
Texas. 

BROWN, E. P., formerly of St. James’s, Per- 
kiomen, Penn., has removed to Manheim, 
Lancaster Co., Peun. 

DODGE, Harrison, has been assigned to tem- 
porary duty at Tampa, Hillsboro’ Co., Fla. 

ECCLESTON, James Hovsrton, D.D., called to 
St. Andrew’s, Richmond, Staten Island,N Y. 

ENSWORTH, H. B., Wolcottville, Conn., has 
removed to Germantown, Penn. 

FISKE, W. ALLEN, Delaware, Ind., removes 
to Quincy, Tl 

GRAY, ANDREW, late of Port Medway, Nova 
Scotia, has assumed charge of St. Stephens, 
Boston, Mass. 

JOHNSON, W. H., Summerville, 8. C., called 
to Middleburg, Loudon Co., Va. 

MAGILL, Geo. J., Wickford, R. L, called to 
Church of the Ascension, Fall River, Mass. 

NEWTON, J. B., late of Tappahannock, Essex, 
Va., accepts call to St. Luke’s, Norfolk, Va. 

ORRICK, W. P., Reading, Penn., called to St. 
ohn’s, Georgetown, D. C. 

PELLETKEAU, Cuar.es, accepts call to Una- 
dilla, Otsego Co., N. Y. 

PINDELL, Apo.puvs T., assumes charge of 
Sherwood Parish, Cockeysville, Md. 

PRYSE, J. T., Woodensburgh, Md., removes to 
Reistertown, Md. 

SAYRES, §. W., Belleville, N. J., removes to 
Jamaica, L. L. 

VAN DUSEN, H. H., has removed from Henry 
to Prairie Co., Il. 

WHITE, Ross, Wytheville, Va., removes to 
Aiken, 8. C. 

REFORMED (DUTCH). 

BUCKALEW, W. D., Tyre, Seneca Co., N. Y., 
dismissed Dec. 30th. 

— VEER, C., accepts call to Drenthe, 
Mich. 

WILSON, F. F., Boonton, N. Y., takes charge 
of yew ch. at Asbury Park, N. J. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDREW, W..-H., Pittsburgh, Pa., goes to 
Galt, Ontario. 

ATEN, J. L., College Corner, accepts call to 
Cleveland, O. 

FITZGERALD, 8. G., has begun labor at Third 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GAILEY, J., Pittsburgh, Pa., called to St. Louis, 
Mo. : 


HATCH, C. B., goes to Mansfield, Pa. 


ee aang H. P., Cedarville, goes to Hanover, 
nd. 


MOOREHEAD, W. G., Fourth ch., Allegheny, 
Pa., accepts professorship in Xenia Theo. 
Sem., O. 


ROBB, J. P., Providence, R. L., inst. at Iberia, O. 
UNITARIAN. 

EMERSON, C. W., Westboro’, Mass., renews 
engagement for another year. 

SEARS, E, H., Boston, Mass., died recently. 

WINELEY, 8. H., Boston, Mass., elected direct- 
or of the Unitarian Sunday-school Society. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

BRUNNING, B., Bradford, Penn., accepts call 
to Cambria, N. Y. 

CANFIELD, H. L., Norwalk, O., resigns. 


CLARKE, G. B. R., Newark, N. J., accepts call 
to Rome, N. Y. 

JACOBS, Evmer, late of Fulton, N. Y., sup- 
plies, Lafayette, Ind. 

MASON, J. K., Stoughton, Conn., goes to 
Stamford, Conn. 

PAYNE, W. B., accepts call to Boone, Iowa. 


SCOTT, A., North Prescott, Mass., located in 
Plainfield, Vt. 

STRICK, 8. M., accepts call to Urbana, Il. 

TOMLINSON, D. C., supplies at Norwalk, O, 

WHITNEY, Qprncy, to be inst. at Wakefield, 
Mass., Jan. 27th. 


WILSON, AnpREw, Kent, O., chosen financial 
secretary of Buchtel College. a 


School and College. 


Tue following estimates of the usefulness 
of drawing in the public schools are given in 
The Boston Herald: “‘ As to the great disciplin- 
ary and educational value of drawing, the testi- 
mony of teachers is very emphatic. Indeed, a 
decided majority of the teachers of the Boston 
schools to-day regard drawing as the most valu- 
able of all studies, educationally considered, 
since it brings into healthy exercise so many 
different faculties. To take an instance: No 
other study trains vision to any like extent. It 
is one of the primal functions of drawing to 
teach the pupil not only to see, but to see intel- 
ligently, which so few are capable of doing. 
Again, it is of the very nature of this study to 
make the pupil neat and orderly, while it is one 
of its special functions to develop the taste for 
the beautiful. Of the great practical utility of 
drawing it is safe to say that no one who has 
thoroughly examined the subject entertains the 
slightest doubt. Indeed, no other study bears 
so directly and in s0 many ways upon so many 
kinds of labor.”’ 

--A plan is on foot among the alumni of 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary to raise an endow- 
ment of $100,000 for Syracuse University to en- 
dow one hundred scholarships in the College of 
Liberal Arts in said University, such scholar- 
ships to be perpetual, and the holders thereof 
to be entitled to free tuition, including matric- 
ulation fee and diploma fee, in said College of 
Liberal Arts, in the aforesaid University ; pro- 
vided that no students shal be admitted on 
such scholarships except- such as shall have 
passed two academic years of preparatory study 
in the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary and shall 
be recommended by the faculty of said semi- 
nary as competent in scholarship and of good 
moral character, and shall pass the examina- 
tions, before the college faculty, required of 
other students for admission into the Univers- 
ity. Itis proposed that this $100,000 be divided 
into shares of $200 each. The proposition shall 
not be considered binding till the sum of $50,- 
000 is pledged and shall not remain open be- 
yond January Ist, 1877. 


....At a recent Massachusetts teachers’ 
meeting it was argued that too much must not 
be attempted in teaching history; that details 
of history should not be taught, but left for the 
pupil to learn in after years by reading. His- 
tory inthe school-room should embrace a few 
leading facts, which will act as magnets, around 
which minor facts will cluster. A half dozen 
political facts, out of which our system of gov- 
ernment has grown; a score of inventions, 
from which our mercantile prosperity has 
arisen; a few leading literary facts, to which 
our literature is indebted—these were the teach- 
ings advocated. 


... The Princeton Alumni continue to discuss 
the secret society question. They seem to favor 
both the societies and the action of the faculty 
at the same time. At the recent meeting Mr. 
Edgar thought that there was an opinion enter- 
tained that the committee went to Princeton to 
favor the Greek-letter societies. That was not 
so. They went to show the faculty and 
trustees that they had made a mistake in pro- 
hibiting them. Which must be satisfactory all 
around. 

..»-Rev. T. W. Merrill has endowed a profess- 
orship in Kalamazoo College, the incumbent of 
which is to have the pastoral care of the stu- 
dents and to do such teaching as will not inter- 
fere with that special charge. 
Burton, D.D., of Davenport, Iowa, has been 
elected to this chair, to enter on his duties in 
September next. Dr. Burton will give instruc- 
tion in natural theology, evidences of Christian- 
ity, and moral philosophy. 


....Prof. Thorden, of the University of Up- 
sala, Sweden, has been in Boston for the last 
month, quietly visiting the public schools and 
studying the language. His object, in con- 
nection with the Centennial celebration next 
summer, is to make himself familiar with our 
institutions, especially educationa!. He states 
that the New England school system holds the 
first place in the estimation of Sweden and 
Northern Europe generally. 


....President Seelye, of Smith College, at 
Northampton, Mass., in a letter to The Spring- 
field Republican, says that the productive funds 
and real estate of the institution amount to 
$525,000. The college has two commodious 
dormitories and a building for the laboratory, 
lectures, cabinets, etc. Arrangements are mak- 
ing by which young women of limited means 
can be assisted in obtaining an education, as at 
Wellesley and Mount Holyoke. 


...-A “Boston University Petition’’ will be 
presented to the legislature early in the session, 
asking for the extension of suffrage to the women 
of the commonwealth. This petition has al- 
ready received the signatures of students and 
professors, nearly one hundred names in all; 
also those of ex-Governor Claflin, president of 
the board of trustees, and several other mem- 





bers of the board. 


The Rey. N. 8. 





Lebbles, 


Tuts weather makes influenzal citizens. 


.... The Graphic wants to know if the god of 
soft weather is Thor. 


....What sort of attention does one usually 
meet with at hotels? Inn-attention. 





....*Shure, which is the entrance out?’ 
asked an Irishman at a railway station, the other 
day. 

--.+A Rochester man who bought a two-dol- 
lar snow-shovel last fall now wants to trade it 
off for an umbrella. 


..--Peculating usually begins with speculat- 
ing. Itis the second stage of the same com- 
plaint and usually proves fatal. 


--..“‘ Coffee and eggs fresh laid by Mary 
Jones” is an eating-house sign. The painter 
was not overcareful about punctuation. 


....The small boy is now saving his pennies, 
in order to purchase a horrible caricature val- 
entine to send to his big brother’s best girl. 


... A tombstone in a Colorado cemetery has 
the following touching epitaph : 
‘He was young, he was fair; 
But the Injuns raised his hair.” 

....The crudity of religious information at the 
Far West is well illustrated by a tradition which 
extensively prevails there that a Baptist is a 
man who puts water in his whisky. 


-..-Seene: The cattle show.—Cockney Ex- 
quisite: ““Oan you—aw—tell me—where I shall 
find the—aw—prize pigs?’ Country Wit: 
‘“Whoy, in the cattle hog, 0’ course.”’ 


...-‘‘ Have you taken any remedy ?” asked a 
physician of a sick person whom he had been 
called to visit. ‘* No,’ said the patient, ‘I 
haven't taken any remedy ; but I’ve taken lots of 
doctor’s stuff.’’ 


....An old lady, hearing some one reading 
about a congressman at large, rushed into the 
kitchen door, shouting: Sarah Jane, don’t 
you leave the clothes out all night! Mind what 
I tell you! For there’s a congressman at large !’” 


-..-A patent electric clothes-line has been 
invented. Upon an* attempt to remove the 
clothes an alarm is sounded, four dogs set 
loose, a shot-gun is fired, and the thief drops. 
A man may also hang himself by that line and 
become a first-class meteor, all in the space of 
five minutes. 


-...The judge at acourt in Maine recently 
sentenced a culprit to twenty-five years in the 
state prison. This fact was communicated to 
the prisoner’s mother, who was struck at the 
magnitude of the sentence. ‘“‘ What did they do 
that for ?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Twenty-five years ! 
Why he won’t be contented there three weeks.”’ 


....A man propped into the post-office and 
wanted to know how much merchandise he 
could send in one parcel. ‘Four pounds,” 
was the reply. Then he blandly said he thought 
he would send out to Arizona four pounds of 
those red toy balloons, inflated; but he had 
difficulty in getting out of the door in time to 
dodge a mail-bag. 


....The other day a minister offered prayer 
at the laying of a corner-stone. A brisk young 
reporter bustled up and said: ‘‘I wish you 
would give me the manuscript of that prayer.”’ 
“‘T never write out my prayers,’’ said the preach- 
er. ‘Well,’ said the reporter, ‘‘I couldn’t 
hear a word yousaid.” ‘I wasn’t praying to 
you,’’ quickly responded the parson. 


....A fellow in Kentucky ran away with a 
farmer’s daughter and horse, and was hotly 
pursued. The farmer got within close range 
and flourished a revolver. ‘‘Don’t shoot, for 
Heaven’s sake !’’ shouted the lover. ‘‘I won’t,’’ 
was the reply ; ‘‘’cause I’m afeared I'll hit ther 
hoss. Just leave ther hoss and take the gal.” 
The compromise was accepted by the young 
folks, who walked on to the preacher’s house, 
the father riding home on his horse. 


....° Pa, are you in favor of the Bible in pub- 
Mc schools ?”’ asked a youngster, at the breakfast 
table, the other morning. ‘‘ Why, of course, I 
am,’’ responded the father, pleased that such an 
important subject should engage the attention 
of his youthful offspring. ‘‘What makes you 
ask such a question, myson?”’ ‘Oh! nothing,” 
rejoined young hopeful. ‘ Only I thought may- 
be you wasn’t, as you never have had one at 
home.’”’ The urchin dodged, but he wasn’t 
quick enough. ‘ 


....-A certain parson, who is also a school- 
teacher, handed a problem to his class in math- 
ematics the other day. The first boy took it, 
looked at it awhile, and said: ‘I pass.” Sec- 
ond boy took it and said: ‘I turn it down.” 
The third boy stared at it awhile, and drawled 
out: “Ican’t make it.’ ‘Very good boys,” 
said the parson ; ‘‘ we will proceed to cut for a 
new deal.’ And the switch danced like light- 
ning over the shoulders of those depraved 
young mathematicians. 








Hew York and Vicinity, 


....A man of sensitive temperament generally 
has a dread of a hospital in ease of illness. To 
be at the mercy of hired nurses, who put a 
money value on all the kind offices they do, and 
leave undone all that are not paid for; to be in 
the unhealthy atmosphere of a hospital ward 
to be inthe hands of physicians who take in 
their work by the dozen; to be subject to the 
prying inquiries of medical students—all these 
things are unpleasant to thing about, and yet 
are necessary evils, that may be more or less 
mitigated according to the circumstances of 
management. Some of our hospitals are more 
than creditable to us. ‘St. Luke’s we regard 
with pride. Almost every religious sect in New 
York has a well-conducted Hospital under its con- 
trol. But the public hospitals are generally a dis- 
grace. Bellevue is illy arranged, badly ventilat- 
ed, incommodious. The public charity hospitals 
are mostly pest-houses of a very low grade, and 
the smallpox hospital at Flatbush is the worst 
of them. Henry Renouf, who has just been dis- 
charged from the latter hospital, tells a story 
that fills one with pity for the patients and in- 
dignation against the management. He says, in 
effect : 


“The building isa rough board concern, and 
is ventilated by ventilators in the roof, that pour 
cold air-currents on the patients. The beds are 
from eight inches to a foot apart and the room 
is crowded with them. A cleanly, respectable 
man, suffering from a mild attack, may be put to 
bed, and a few moments afterward one of the 
lowest of the tramps, covered with vermin and 
offensively unclean, may be put in the next cot, 
less than a foot away. The food was of the poor- 
est quality. Physicians paid the hospital only 
one visit a day, and mere y glanced at the suffer- 
ers, treating ali types of the disease alike. The 
food was passed around by diseased convales- 
cents, and the convalescents were allowed to sa- 
lute new-comers with such remarks as ‘ You’re 
goneup’ and ‘You'll go out of here feet first.’ ”’ 
Such brutality is fearful. It is inhuman. The 
most instant measures should be taken to do 
away with the system that now exists, and the es- 
tablishment of another which at least should not 
increase the horrors of the terrible disease it is 


intended to mitigate. 


....The Legislature has been memorialized on 
the subject of Ward Reading Rooms in New 
York City, the same to be under the direction of 
the Board of Education and sustained at the 
public expense. It is claimed that New York is 
“far behind any third-rate city in Europe fn the 
provision, by public authority, of proper places 
and material for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of her adult population; nor are we in ad- 
vance of any community, village, or hamlet at 
home or abroad; for, with the exception of the 
official library in the City Hall, intended for offi- 
cial reference, we have absolutely nothing of 
this character.” This may be true through the 
saving clause ‘public authority.’’ In spirit it 
is utterly false. Taking into consideration the 
Astor Library, the Mercantile Library, and the 
numerous college and society libraries, we have 
abundant sources of more solid reading. For 
lighter, matter—such as magazines, works of fic- 
tion, and newspapers—there is the Cooper 
Union, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and several other similar institutions. All this, 
to say nothing of the Sunday-school and circu- 
lating libraries, indicates that for neither the 
studiously disposed nor the seeker after mere lit- 
erary amusement is there alack of material. 
We can see in this bill no better results than the 
formation of another channel which may turn the 
public moneys into the pockets of a board of 
officers—such as it is sure to call into existence if 
it should be passed. 


....Since the first Trinity church was built, in 
1696, Trinity Parish has been steadily going for- 
ward in financial prosperity and usefulness 
There are now seven churches in Trinity Parish, 
including Trinity Churchitself. The others are 
St. Paul’s, on Broadway, between Vesey and 
Fulton streets; St. John’s, on Varick, above 
Beach street ; Trinity Chapel, on Twenty-fifth 
street, near Broadway ; St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, 
Seventh Avenue, corner of Thirty-ninth street 
St. Augustine’s Chapel, on the Bowery; and St. 
Cornelius’s Chapel, on Governor’s Island. Three 
of these churches are free to all comers and two 
others practically free—only afew pewsin them 
being holden as heirlooms by individuals. In 
addition to these seven churches, eighteen 
others are aided by direct annual contributions 
and donations from Trinity Parish, There are 
also scattered through the city numerous paro- 
chial and Sunday-schools under the fostering 
care of Trinity Parish. It owns five beds in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, it maintains Trinity Infirmary, 
and furnishes a large part of the means for 
other charities. The income of the Trinity 
estate is about five hundred thousand dollars a 
year, of which more than fifty thousand dollars 
is given away to churches outside of the parish. 





-It is a matter for deep thankfulness that so 


much wealth is fixed in a channel of such use- 
fulness—where it must increase and multiply 
for the teaching of good words and the suste- 
nance of good works. 


+.eeThe preparations for the meetings of 
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Messrs. Moody ahd Sankey in New York have 
been going forward rapidly for the past week 
and are on a scale commensurate with the fame 
of these Christian workers. The Hippodrome 
has been entirely renovated, and so arranged as 
to comfortably accommodate the immense 
throngs that are expected to attend the meet- 
ings. There are two halls, that will hold re- 
spectively 7,000 and 5,000 people. A choir of 
1,000 singers has been in training, under the di- 
rection of Spencer E. Coe. Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey are expected to be here about the Ist of 
February, and it is expected that the services 
will be continued for two months. Between 
600 and 700 Christian workers have been ob- 
tained, and they will be divided into sections, 
under the leadership of twelve well-known and 


efficient laymen. Prominent clergymen will be 


present at the meetings, and will assist as much 
as possible. The committee in charge of the 
matter report that the most cordial co-operation 
has been promised by leading clergymen. 
After all these preparations—so many of one 
mind and one purpose joining in the common 
desire to save sinners—let us look forward 
trustfully and prayerfully to a wide harvest of 
grace, 


...Our ancestors, if they could rise from 
their resting-places in the ‘camps of the tents 
of green,’’ would look with wonder upon a 
thousand changes that have taken place since 
their departure. Nothing would be likely to as- 
tonish them more than the revolution that has 
taken place in church choirs. The volunteer 
choir, which used to wrangle and sing and 
breed church quarrels, and was, instead of a 
bond of harmony, often a germ of discord, has 
nearly passed away, and the simpler machinery 
of a paid choir and hired organist has super- 
sededit. Brooklyn, being a ‘‘ City of Churches,” 
may be selected as a_ special instance 
of this complete revolution. For her 225 
churches she spends annually, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, more than $170,000. One 
choir alone costs $8,000 to its congregation, 
another $6,000, and another $5,000. The aver- 
age is about $750 for each church. The ques- 
tion as to the helpfulness of paid choirs to 
higher devotional feeling has been much dis- 
cussed and is one that each man must decide 
for himself. But there is no question that the 
churches that have the best music have gener- 
ally the largest congregations—enjoy the great- 
est material, if not always spiritual prosperity. 

s 


....-For many years past much of the corrup- 
tion that has existed in the New York munic- 
ipal government has borne the stamp of the 
Tammany Society, and honest citizens will hail 
with joy an effort now being made at Albany to 
legislate it and similar organizations out of ex- 
istence. The bill is closely worded to prevent 
any corporation or association, acting in its in- 
corporate or associate name, from interfering in 
the party machinery of caucus or convention; in 
the appointment or removal of clerks or officers 
under municipal, state, or federal government ; 
against the securing or distributing political 
patronage ; and, above all, a provision against 
party assessments from government employés, 
This bill constitutes a reform measure that 
should have been undertaken long ago, and if 
it does not sueceed at Albany it is because the 
Tammany taint of bribery and corruption still 
rests heavily upon too.many of our legislators. 


..«sNew York may well be proud of her ven 
erable public men who are still able to take an 
active part in the affairs of the day. Peter 
Cooper, William Cullen Bryant, and John A. 
Dix have each addressed public meetings within 
a short time—the first in behalf of the work- 
ingmen, the second in behalf of a philanthropic 
institution, and the third in advocacy of certain 
political and social changes. These gentlemen 
are respectively eighty-five, eighty-one, and 
seventy-eight years of age, all still in good 
health and “full of riches and honors.”’ 


-++The New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children issues its first annual re- 
port, showing a number of instances where good 
has been accomplished. Its aim is an excellent 
one, its methods have proved efficacious in 
many instances, and its work should still go on 
as long as in our midst there are merciless 
child-beaters among parents and cruel task- 
masters among employers. 

.... The German singing societies are making 
active preparations for a celebration of the 
Centennial year. This is meet and right. No 
nationality has received warmer welcome to our 
shores or more substantial benefits from our 
country than the Germans; and no nationality 
has better deserved both. 

....No branch of our postal service has shown 
more efficiency and better management than the 
money-order division. The transactions have 
reached the number of 919,127, and these cover 
the sum of $35,166,361.25, of which by far the 
larger part was in domestic money-orders. 

....A Boston paper says that “in Boston they 
hold fairs and in New York give balls’’ for char- 
itable purposes. Both raffling for charity and 
dancing for charity come easier than giving for 
charity, and there are some stony-hearted 


people who don’t think it worth while to do 
either one of the three. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in ous list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for al volumes receiwwed. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ANTIQUITIES.* 


Tuts work has been in progress for a 
number of years. A printed list of titles, 
forming a respectable volume, was issued 
privately to the scholars who had ac- 
cepted the invitation to contribute, seven or 
eight years ago, with the request to complete 
the list wherever they might find it defect- 
ive. The writer read proof of a number 
of articles in 1869. The long delay of pub- 
lication has been caused by the death of 
several of the principal contributors, the 
withdrawal of a number of sub-editors, and 
by the desire to make the work as accurate 
and complete as possible. A large amount 
of labor and expense has been spent on it. 

Now, at last, we have the first volume—a 
portly royal octavo of 898 pages. Another 
volume will complete the ‘‘ Antiquities,” 
and two more volumes, shortly to follow, 
will constitute the ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, Literature, and Doctrines.” 
These four volumes together will contain, in 
alphabetical order, a history of the Christian 
Church, from the death of the Apostles to 
the age of Charlemagne—/. e., to the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. 

The work before us is an immediate con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘ Bible Dictionary” by the 
same general editor, and will be of nearly the 
same value to the student of ancient church 
history as the former is to the biblical schol- 
ar. Whether it is to be followed by similar 
works on medieval and modern church his- 
tory remains to beseen. If thus completed 
(but not before), the three or four works to- 
gether will be an equivalent to the English 
student for Herzog’s ‘‘ Theological Encyclo- 
peedia ” (22 vols.), that vast and inestimable 
thesaurus of German theological learning. 

The volume before us and the one which 
is to follow next are confined to ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities in the technical sense—/. e¢., 
to matters of church government, discipline, 
rites and ceremonies, and all that concerns 
the external life and aspect of Christianity ; 
while doctrines, heresies, biography, and 
literature are reserved for the companion 
work, 

Bingham’s ‘‘Christian Antiquities,” origin- 
ally published in ten volumes, 1740—1722, 
has not been superseded, as a whole, to this 
day. And yet vast progress has been made 
in almost every department by special 
writers and treatises. It is the great advan- 
tage of Smith over Bingham, as well as over 
Augusti, Binterim, Sigel, and others that he 
comprehends in convenient order for refer- 
ence the results of the latest research and 
the combined labors of a large number of the 
best living English scholars and antiquari- 
ans. Most of them are professors, fellows, 
and dignitaries of the Church of England. 
We regret that only one American name 
figures in the list of writers. 

Among the articles in which the progress 
of modern scholarship is most conspicuous, 
we would mention ‘‘ Catacombs,” ‘‘ Church 
Buildings,” ‘‘ Crucifix,” ‘‘ Inscriptions.” As 
is the case with all works of composite 
authorship, the articles are unequal in 
merit; but, upon the whole, the Dictionary 
of Antiquities compares favorably in scholar- 
ship and ability with the ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,” so well known in this country by the 
edition of the late Dr. Hackett and Dr. 
Abbott, who have materially improved the 
English edition, especially in supplementing 
the literature. A fuller notice of this im- 
portant publication will be given when it is 
completed. Parip ScHAFF. 


*A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Being a continuation of the Dictionary of the Bible, 
edited by WILL] AM SMITH, D.C. L., LL. D., and SAM- 
UEL CHEETHAM, M. A., prefecane of yn theol- 
ogy in King’s College, ondon. In 2vols. Vol. I, 
illustrated by engrav: on wood. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 1875. 


VAN HORNE’S ARMY OF THE CUM- 
BERLAND.* 

GENERAL Banks said a few days since, in 

the course of the debate on the Amnesty 

Bill in Congress, that the time had not yet 


* Tue HISTORY OF THE ARMY OF THE CUMBER®= 
LAND; its organization, cam and battles. Writ- 
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come for writing the history of the Rebel 
lion; but it is a great satisfaction to know that, 
whenever the time shall come for an at- 
tempt to write an impartial history of the 
great war, there will be a large library 
of preparatory volumes ready for the 
hand of him who may undertake the task. 
The war was scarcely over when a good many 
industrious pens were already at work in 
the compilation of histories of the event,some 
of which were successful as book-publish- 
ers’ ventures, and most of which are now 
forgotten. They could have but small value 
as histories, for their writers knew too much 
of one side and too little of the other to be 
impartial, even if they desired to be. Buta 
different class of works in exemplification of 
the great events of the war are the personal 
narratives of some of the men who took 
part in the bloody conflict and who aim only 
to tell what they know, either from their 
own experience or from the official docu- 
ments they have had the privilege of exam- 
ining. Among these works the volumes of 
Van Horne, giving the history of the Army 
of the Cumberland, will form an important 
addition. The author says he undertook 
the task of writing this history at the re- 
quest of the late Major-General George H. 
Thomas, whose caution to ‘‘ write nothing 
but the truth” it is to be presumed the 
author has rigidly obeyed. The volumes 
are handsomely printed, and the supple- 
mental one, containing campaign and battle 
maps, by the late superintendent of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers’ Oifice, adds greatly to 
their value. 





....We have received from Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., the efficient American agents for 
the great Edinburgh theological publishing 
house of T. & T. Clark, three more of Messrs. 
Clark’s valuable biblical publications. They are 
Dr. H. A. W. Meyer’s commentary on Philip- 
pians and Colossians, the second volume of the 
same author’s Gospel of John, and the second 
volume of Dr. G. F. Oehler’s Theology of the Old 
Testament, These works are translated, like 
their predecessors, by thoroughly-competent 
hands. The English reader is thus placed on 
an equality with the German student; and, in 
fact, such is the slender literary merit of the 
German theologian’s style, the English books 
are really apt to be the better of the two, 
Meyer’s commentary is critical and exegetical ; 
and, therefore, for clergymen and students of 
.New Testament Greek. Oehler’s work is able, 
and has an advantage in the Broad Chureh 
ground the author occupies, as compared with 
the more narrow Evangelicals and the more 
rationalizing ‘‘liberals.”’ 


....As a sort of supplementary volume to his 
recently-published ‘‘ Text-Book of Poetry,” the 
Rey. Henry N. Hudson has now brought out 
a Text-Book of Prose (Ginn Brothers). Mr. Hud- 
son, as we said in reviewing the first-mentioned 
volume, is firmly convinced of the inutility of 
the average reading-book or volume of selec- 
tions, and believes that it is far better on every 
account to introduce to the student copious 
selections from a few writers. Thus this book 
is wholly made up, tothe extent of more than 
600 pages, of selections from Bacon, Burke, 
and Webster. These are admirably chosen ; 
and, while we do not agree with Mr. Hudson 
fully, it is unquestionable that a thorough 
knowledge of a few writers is much better than 
a superficial acquaintance with many. ‘‘ Be- 
ware of the man of one book,”’ says the proverb ; 
and the man of this one book would be well- 


grounded in much good prose. 


....In our own religious library Gail Hamil- 
ton’s ‘Stumbling Blocks ” is a favorite book. 
Its clear-cut literary style; its plain common 
sense; its intelligent comprehension of com- 
mon religious problems—all these have given it 
a high value for us. Many a volume of sermons 
isnot worthatenth as much. Gail Hamilton 
has now given the public another collection of 
religious papers in her Sermons to the Clergy 
(William F. Gill & Co). With a portion of it, 
at any rate, our readers are familiar, and in 
book form they will enjoy anew the author’s 
admirable qualities of vivacity, keenness, and 
honesty. As a whole, we do not like the book 
so well as the other we have mentioned. There 
is more heresy in it, and no more fervor of de- 
votional spirit. But by skipping certain pas- 
sages here and there the reader can save his 
good temper and benefit his every-day theology. 


..«sMr, Josiah Phillips .Quincy, one of the 
deservedly great family of Massachusetts 
Quineys, has just given us a very useful and 
sound little volume of essays, entitled The Pro- 
tection of Majorities, It consists of five papers, 
not all of which are on political science. They 
originally appeared in Old and New, Mr. Hale’s 
magazine of dear memory, and they are very 
well worth reprinting, Mr. Quincy is a 
thoughtful and practical student of political 





and social themes, and, like all his family, is a 
worker, as well as athinker. It seems odd that 
one who began his literary life, twenty years 
ago, as an author of classical dramas -should 
now be discussing political themes and the 
cheap-homes question; but the literary world 
is full of paradoxes. Roberts Brothers pub- 
lish the book. 


...»The Appletons continue to issue here, 
with changes for the American market, The Art 
Journal, The January number is a very attract- 
ive one, both in its art and literary features. 
The steel engravings are very faithfully and deli- 
cately produced ; but the wood-cuts, somehow, 
seem still more beautiful. Those accompanying 
the little paper on ‘‘ Household Art in Chicago” 
are of specially excellent execution. Very good, 
too, is the picture of the new St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in this city. We do not see why this 
periodical should not have a good-sized con- 
stituency. It is the London periodical, and yet 
its text is different in many ways; and some of 
its pictures, too, are made here. ° We would 
suggest that the source of the pictures arid arti- 
cles be indicated hereafter. , 


.... The newest volume in the Internationa 
Scientific Series is The Nature of Light, by Dr. 
Eugene Lommel, professor of physics in the 
Erlangen University. The volume is very care- 
fully and competently prepared throughout. A 
treatise on light written for the readers and 
students of 1876 must needs be very different 
from those prepared twenty-five years ago. In 
Prof. Lommel’s volume, therefore, one finds 
that modern opinions and discoveries are con- 
stantly kept in mind and summarized with care. 
The book isaccompanied by many and excellent 
illustrations, the spectroscopic frontispiece 
being colored. 


....The Rev. William H. Bowen, D.D., has 
prepared and the Freewill Baptist Printing Es- 
tablishment, of Dover, N. H., has published a 
Memoir of the late Dr. George T. Day, editor of 
The Morning Star. Dr. Day was a man of solid 
worth and merit and his editorial work was of 
an excellent quality. Zhe Morning Star, under 
his management, maintained a high rank among 
denominational newspapers. The leading facts 
in Dr. Day’s life are clearly and succinctly 
stated and the volume contains a portrait of 
him and quite copious selections from his 
writings. 

....North Pole Voyages (Nelson & Phillips) is 
a second volume on Arctic exploration issued 
by the Methodist Book Concern. Its author is 
the Rey. Z, A. Mudge. It summarizes very 
well certain facts and stories of recent explora- 
tion, from the second Grinnell expedition down 
to the ill-fated ‘‘ Polaris.”’ Its aim is unam- 
bitious and it is a book, in a sense, of fireside 
travels, Mr: Mudge not writing at first hands. 
But it is interesting and trustworthy. We are 
glad the Book Concern is undertaking to do 
what the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge has long done so well. 


...»The Rey. B. F. Barrett, well known as @ 
constant controversial Swedenborgian, writer, ° 
has begun to edit a series of little volumes, to be 
called ‘‘The Swedenborg Library.’’ The first, 
which is issued in ‘‘ Little Classics” style, is de- 
voted to selections on Death, Resurrection, and the 
Judgment, and is made up, as all the volumes 
will be, of carefully-chosen selections from the 
writings of the great seer. Each book will be 
complete in itself. Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger publish the series, 


....In a beautiful volume, uniform with the 
first series of the work, James R. Osgood & Co. 
have collected and published a second series of 
Prof. Agassiz’s Geological Sketches. The-papers 
are five in number, and, so far as we remember, 
all originally appeared in The Atlantic Monthly. 
They equal in value and interest those compris- 
ing the first series; and it was really a duty for 
the publishers to gather them together, just as 
it is a duty for the owners of the other volume 
to place this beside it on the shelf. 


+++ David the King (Anson D, F. Randolph & 
Co.) is a biographical study of the life of the 
psalmist. Its author, the Rev. Charles E. 
Knox, of Bloomfield, N. J., believes that ‘the 
best method of studying or of teaching the 
Bible is by biographical centers,’’ and he has 
prepared his book in accordance with this 
belief. It may be read throughout with profit 
and Mr. Knox will be found a competent and 
instructive guide to the thoughtful student of 
David’s wonderful life. 


«oes The Pillow of Stones (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) is the last work of the Rev. Frank Sewall, a 
Swedenborgian clergyman and writer. It ex- 
pounds and illustrates several of the Old Tegta< 
ment stories in their bearings upon the spiritual 
life of the Christian. The chapters are written 
in a devout spirit, and will be in the main unob- 
jectionable to Christians at large. Sometimes, 
however, New Church writers strain at a 
point a good while in their endeayors to find 
“spiritual meanings.” 


»»»i The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) progress slowly; but we do 
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not find the later volumes less interesting than 
their predecessors. There is some useless lum 
ber ; but pretty much the whole is worth stor- 
ing up in. this permanent and substantial form. 
Public libraries must find it quite impossible to 
do without the work. The eighth volume, just 
out, covers the period between 1828 and 1833, 
one year of which Adams was president and 
two years representative. 


.. The Rey. William Scribner’s Pray for the 
Holy Spirit(Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) isa 
thoughtful, earnest, and deeply-revtrent treatise 
on the office of the Holy Ghost. As we con- 
sider, it isa useful one. The theme is a very 
difficult one to diseuss profitably, or even en- 
durably ; but Mr. Scribner avoids certain faults 
of other writers} and what he says will be, for 
the most part, acceptable to the earnest Evan- 
gelical reader. 


wae A. 8. Barnes & Co. have issued in a thin 
volume the late Amasa Walker’s two articles in 
the International Review on The National Cur- 
rency and the Money Problem. The papers were 
the fruit of Dr. Walker’s matured conclusions 
and are marked by all his depth and originality. 
Messrs. Barnes have also brought out in a pam- 
phlet, from the same review, ‘‘ The Excavation 
of Olympia,’ by Prof. Curtis; and ‘ Ernst 
Curtius,’’ by Robert P. Keep. 


. The Cotton States in the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1875 (D. Appleton & Co.) isa reprint and 
revision of Mr. Charles Nordhoff’s valuable and 
interesting letters to The New York Herald, 
from North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, in March—July, 
1875. They present just the kind of informa- 
tion that is now needed most of all and is hard- 
est of all to get. 


.. Little Graves (Nelson? & Phillips) is a col- 
lection of poems, with a few prose extracts, on 
the death of children. Most of the selections 
are such as go the rounds of the country news- 
papers’and get into mothers’ scrap-books and 
hearts. Itis edited by Mrs. N. W. Wilder, of 
Swanton, Vt., and has an introductory note by 
Dr. Holland. 


..Everybody is writing about King David 
nowadays, apropos of the International Lessons 
for 1876. The last book on the subject is a 
historical novel, or story, by Celia E. Gardner, 
entitled Hvery Inch a King; a story illustrating 
the Reigns of David and Solomon, Kings of Israel 
(Nelson & Phillips). It does not deserve very 
warm praise. 


.. The sixteenth volume of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine and the cne hundred and twenty-seventh 
volume of Littell’s Living Age have reached us. 
The massive and handsome books serve to re- 
mind us of the great amount of good literature 
these standard periodicals offer their readers, 
year in and year out. 


..Ginn Brothers are carrying out a good 
idea in republishing, in cheap pamphlet form, 
the selections from Wordsworth which ap- 
peared in the Rey. Henry N. Hudson’s “ Text- 
Book of Poetry.” The second part has ap- 
peared. , 


..D. Appleton & Co. have issued a second 
edition, revised, of Mr. Darwin’s The Movements 
and Habits of Climbing Plants, one of the most 
valuable and interesting of the great naturalist’s 
lesser works. 


; fnfant Baptism Briefly Cansidered (Nelson 
& Phillips) is a singularly clear and able argu- 
ment for infant baptism by the Rev. N. Doane, 
of the Oregon Conference. 


..-Daniel Quorm and His Religious Notions 
(Nelson & Phillips), by Mark Guy Pearse, is the 
homely life and plain talks of a simple Method- 
ist cobbler and{class-leader. 


. The United States Official Postal Guide for 
January, 1876, has reached us from its publish- 
ers, H. O. Houghton & Co. This publication is 
simply indispensable in our oflice. 


..The Stamford Baptist Church has issued 
in a large volume, with margins wide enough 
to delight the bibliomaniac, a report of its cen- 
tennial services of Nov. 6th, 1873. 


...The third number of Mr. George M. Ba- 
ker’s The Reading Cluband Handy Speaker is a 
well-chosen, convenient, and cheap little manual 
for declaimers, reciters, and readers. 





NOTES. 


The Rey. W. W. Skeat has resigned the sec- 
retaryship of the English Dialect Society. 


The Marquis of Bute and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe are the last additions to the English 
list of noble authors. 


Mr. R. H. Horne is coming to the United 
States, to lecture on the celebrities he has 
known, from Lamb to Tennyson. 


A curious historical document has been issued 
by West, Johnston & Co., of Richmond, Va., in 
a fac simile of the Virginia ordinance of seces- 
sion, with all the signatures. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will shortly issue for the 





Lenten season ‘“ More Helps for a Holy Lent,” 
by Bishop Huntington, a companion volume to 
the “Helps” published two years ago. 


‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,’ ** Enoch 
Arden,’’ James T. Fields’s paper on Hawthorne, 
and W. D. Howells’s ‘‘ A Day’s Pleasure’’ are 
to be added to Osgood’s vest-pocket series. 


Ginn Brothers are to bring out an American 
edition, revised, of Thomas Arnold’s excellent 
“*Manual of English Literature.”’ It will sell 
at $2—a dollar cheaper than the present edition 


“The Devil’s Chain,’’ illustrated by Nast, is 
announced by the Harpers, who will also pub- 
lish Trevelyan’s ‘Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay,’’ and James Payn’s new novel, 
“ Halves.”’ 


The Congregational Publishing Society, Bos- 
ton, has in press ‘The Arabs and the Turks; 
their Origin and History, their Religion, their 
Imperial Greatness in the Past, and their Con- 
dition at the Present Time, with chapters on the 
other non-Christian Tribes of Western Asia,’’ by 
the Rey. Edson L. Clark, member of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society. The same publishers also 
announce ‘‘The Conflict of Christianity with 
Heathenism,’’ by Prof. Smyth, of Andover, 
being a translation of a work by Dr. G. 
Uhlhborn. 


Gen. Custer, it seems, has fora long time been 
thinking of preparing an account of the most 
exciting and interesting adventures in his army 
life, having been strongly advised to do so by 
Gen. Sherman and others. Gen. Custer was en- 
gaged in every battle fought by the Army of the 
Potomac, except Fredericksburg, and has, per- 
haps, seen as much of the exciting and adven- 
turous in the late war as any general living—a 
fact of which he is conscious. His articles will 
appear in The Galary. 


We have already announced the late Pres. 
Finney’s acne soon to be brought 
out by A. 8. Barnes & Co. We have seen some 
of the ne as sheets and promise our readers 
avery valuable book. The good old man will 
be remembered in consequence of this volume, 
as well as on account of his eminent qualities 
as a preacher and president. The autobiogra- 
phy was begun by President Finney when he 
was 75 year old. He had kept no diary or 
other written record; but his memory held 
clearly the incidents of his early revival work 
and that of the anti-slavery campaign. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for 1876, or, 
rather, for the first part of it, Mr. O. B. Froth- 
ingham’s long-announced ‘History of Trans- 
cendentalism in New England’; Mr. John 
Habberton’s “‘ Select British Essayists,’’ already 
mentioned in these columns; ‘‘ French Lead- 


ers,’’ by Edward King, in the Brief Biographies -* 


series ; ‘‘German Political Leaders,’’ by Her- 
bert Tuttle, in the same; a new, abridged, and 
illustrated edition of Irving’s Columbus ; Prof. 
M.C. Tyler’s “‘Survey of American Literature’ 

“The Holy Land,’’ a poem by Herman Mel- 
ville; ‘‘ Poetry for Home and School,” edited 
by Ida M. Elliott; Pres. Bascom’s ‘ Philosophy 
of Religion”? ; Prof. R. B. Welch’s “ Faith and 
Modern Thought” ; juveniles by Bayard Taylor 
and G. C. Eggleston ; and several scientific and 
medical books. 


Says The Spectator of Walter Savage Landor: 


“Like Coleridge and Sir Thomas Browne, he 
will always find an audience, fit, though few ; 
and they who have leisure and a love of ‘English 
literature for its own sake will often turn to 
Landor’s works for amusement and edification, 
and will never turn in vain. Crotchety, im- 
pulsive, and undisciplined as his intellect was, 
the fire of genius burnt within it; and, if 
‘genius’ seem too vague a word, our use of it 
will be plain to any one who will compare Lan- 
dor at his best with so great a master of En- 
glish prose as De Quincey at /is best, or the 
efforts of Coleridge in Shakespearean criticism 
with the efforts of William Hazlitt. It must be 
confessed, however, that the flashes of Landor’s 
genius are as fitful as they are vivid, and that 
we often pass abruptly from noble thoughts, 
expressed in noble language, to platitudes and 
paradoxes, poured forth with all the blustering 
volubility and emphasis of an exasperated Na- 
pier. The truth of the adage that from the 
sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step has 
nowhere, perhaps, been more abundantly 
shown than in the works of Walter Savage 
Landor.”’ 


The Harvard University library, according to 
President Eliot’s annual report to the Harvard 
board of overseers, has received during 1874- 
1875 funds amounting to $54,000. President 
Eliot says : 


“The library has at present an annual in- 
come of more than $10,000, exclusively devoted 
to the purchase of books: but of this income 
the largé proportion of $4,200, which is derived 
from certain railroad bonds, is considered by 
some persons to be of a precarious nature. For 
salaries, the cost of cataloguing, and the heavy 
expenses of binding, fuel, and service the 
library hasno funds. Gore Hall will no longer 
contain the library. Books are now piled upon 
the floors in many parts of the building. Inthe 
meantime, the funds for buying books yield an 
annual income sufficient for the purchase of from 
7,000 to 10,000 volumes a year. The only remedy 
isto build a large fire-proof addition to Gore 
Hall on the eastern side. The undertaking is a 
serious one, from which the corporation has 
long shrunk; but they have reluctantly been 
brought to the conclusion that this outlay is no 
longer avoidable.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FEBRUARY ATLANTIC. 


A Brilliant Number. 





wis aii! 4 Soma EMERSON’S Stirring Centennial 
| “* Bost 


GEN. G ARFIELD'S admirable paper on “ The Cur- 
rency Conflict.”” 


MARK TWAIN'S “ Literary Nightmare.” 
HOWELLS’S story, ** Private Theatricals.” 
MRS. KEMBLE’S “ Old Woman’s Gossip.” 
POEMS by W. W. Story and J. T. Trowbridge. 


PAPERS by John Fiske, Miss Preston, C. F. Adams, Jr., 
and Miss Phelps. 


REVIEWS of Recent Literature, Art, and Music. 
Now is the time to subscribe for the 


ATLANTIC FOR 1876. 

In addition to the brilliant attractions presented in 
the list of writers and contributions already an- 
nounced, embracing LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, 
HOLMES, WHITTIER, HOWELLS, WARNER, AL- 
DRICH, MARK TWAIN, MRS. KEMBLE, GEN. 
HOWARD, C. F. ADAMS, Jr.,and others, subscribers 
can now obtain the 


SUPERB LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT OF 


LONCFELLOW. 


G2” This admirable likeness and artistic picture is of- 
fered only to subscribers to the ATLANTI€. Those who 
buy the ATLANTIC regularly from their newsdealer can 
obtain the portrait through him for $1. 

Price of the ATLANTIC for one year and portrait of 
Longfellow, $5 ; of the ATLANTIC alone, $4, Single 
numbers, 35 cepts. The Publishers prepay all postage. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, 
BOSTON; 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 


NEW YORK. 
MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


SSELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
LOGUE of Books free by mail on_anplication. 
Also W. oe Nimmo’s, at 59% Broadway, N. 

















A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Pres. Finney’s Autobiography.” 


MEMOIRS OF 


Rev. CHARLES 6. FINNEY, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


With Portrait on Steel. 





THIS volume presents the experience and labors 
and thoughts of the eminent 


Evangelist, Preacher, and Teacher, 


covering 2 period of fifty years. It gives the history 
of great revivals in which he labored in the principal 
towns and cities of the 


Middle and Eastern States—in Rome, 
Utica, Rochester, Auburn, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Troy, New Lebanon, 
Wilmington, Del., Philadel- 
phia, Reading, Penn., New 
York City, Providence, 
Hartford, Boston, 
and many other 


places. 

It gives an account of his evangelistic labors IN 
ENGLAND, continuing a year and a half in 1849-50 
and again a year and a half IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND, in 1859-£0. 

It also presents his work in connection with OBER- 
LIN COLLEGE, during a period of forty years. 

The book is full of personal incidents illustrating 
the power of the Gospe! upon the hearts and lives of 
men and of practical suggestions for the promotion 
of revivals. It is also rich in its exhibition of per- 
sonal religious experience and of the nature and the 
efficacy of prayer. 


Every pastor and preacher, every Christian worker 
will find in the book valuable suggestions and a help- 
ful stimulus in his work. 


Will be sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, on 
receipt of price, $2. 


111 and 113 William Street, New York 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO, 


and other Sketches, Fragments, and Drawings. By 
WM. MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Edited by Miss 
THACKERAY. Royal quarto. Half bound. $7.50, 
“Both the ——- and the letter-press area fac- 
simile of the original, and, for that reason, if for no 
other, are sure of a welcome. We doubt whether Mr. 
Thackeray’s artistic skill has ever yet been presented 
in so favorable a light as in these reproductions 
which have, in their fidelity to ad originals, some o 
the charm of genuine work. s Thackeray intro- 
duces this last memorial of her father with a graceful 
and affectionate little preface.’’—London Times. 


“The volume gives Miss Thackeray a new claim on 
the world’s gratitude. . . It is so full of life and 
so delightful in itself.”—London Atheneum. 

“A splendid book of entertainment.’’—Liverpoo 
Albion. 


WOOED AND MARRIED. 


A Novel. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of 
“Robert Ord’s Atonement,” Barbara Heathcote’s 
Trial, s ns mo. Fine cloth. $1.75 

. “But in this book it is not, as we have shown 
very safe to jump to any conclusionsat all. There is 
lenty of romance in the heroine’s life at Ingleside; 
put it would not be fair to tell our readers wherein 
that romance consists or how itends. Let them read 
the book for themselves. We will undertake to prom- 
ise tnat they will like it.”—London Standard. 


THE PILLOW OF STONES. 


Divine Allegories: their ge oy Meaning. By Rev 
all. 12mo. $1.50. 


Frank 8 ew 
“ It is meant to vy ok oo ‘to obcain a trast in 
the Divine Providence. This and the other discourses, 
numbering in all twelve, illustrate certain passages in 
the Old Testamentin a very impressive manner. The 
work is unsectarian and full of the most devout feel- 
ing.” —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by ‘mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
PuBLisitizns AND BOOKSEL LERS, 
9and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Cueniens 4 sent to any address on application. 


“NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence. #ayear. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place. New York. 


NATIONAL LESSON SCROLL, $1.25, Pre- 
paid. MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, Boston. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE. 
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THE WEEKLY SUN. 


1776. NEW YORK. 1876. 


Fighteen hundred and seventy-six is the Centennial 
year. It is also the year in which an Opposition House 
of Representatives, the first — the war, will be in 
power at Washington; and t year of the twerty- 

third election ofa President of the United States. All 

ot these events are sure to be of great interest and 
importance, especially the two latter; and all of them 
and everything connected with them’ will be fully and 
freshly reported and expounded in THE SUN 

The Opposition House of Representatives, taking uP 
the line of po wont opened years ago by THE SUN, wi 
sternly and diligently investigate the corruptions and 
misdeeds of GRANT’S administration ; and will, it Lid to 
be hoped, lay the foundation for a new and better 

riod in our national history. Of all this THE SUN wall 
contain complete and accurate accounts, furnishing 
its readers with early ont trustworthy information 
— these absorbing topi 
The twenty-third Presidential election, with the 
preparations ‘for it. will be memorable as deciding upon 
GRANT’S aspirations for a third term of power and 
plunder, and still more as deciding who shall be the 
candidate of the party of Reform, and as electing that 
eandidate. Concerning all these’ subjects those who 
read THE SUN will have the constant means of being 
thoroughly well informed. 

e WEEKLY SUN, which has attained a circulation 
of over eight: thousand copies, already has its read- 
ers in every State and Territory, and we trust that the 
year 1876 will see their numbers doubled. It will con- 
tinue to be a thorough newspaper. All the general 
news of the day will be found in it—condensed when 
unimportant, at full length when of moment; and al- 
ways, we trust, — in a clear, interesting, and in- 
structive mann 

It is our aim to make the WEEKLY SUN the best fam- 
ily newspaper in the world, and we shall continue to 
give in its columns alarge amount of miscellaneous 
reading, such as stories, tales, poems, scientific intel- 
ligence, and agricultural information, for which we are 

not able to make room in our daily edition. The agri- 
c cultural department especially is one of its prominent 

features. The fashions are also regularly reported in 
its columns, and so are the markets of every kind. 

The WEFKLY SUN, eight pages, with fifty-six broad 
columns, is only $1. Ba year, postage prepaid. As this 
price bacely repays the cost ‘of the paper, no discount 
can be made from this rate to clubs, agents, post- 
masters, or any one. 

The DAiLy SUN,a large four-page newspaper of 
twenty-eight columns, gives all the news fortwo cents 
Subscription, ostage prepaid, 55 cents a 
SUNDAY edition, extra #1. 10 
per year. We have no traveling agents. Address 

E SUN, New York City. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 
Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent. 
below Publishers’ prices. 
Great bargains in good books. Cata- 
logue free k to oeny address 
S & LAURIAT, 
143 TER. = opp. Old South, Boston. 


W ONDERFU “¥ SUCCESS. The Great 


ar Sale, 33 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., is daily ship- 
ping hundreds of boxes and packages of valuable 
goods all over the U. 8. $100,000 worth of elegant 
Gold Jewelry, Rings, Pins, Sets, Chains, Charms, etc., 
etc., Solid Silver and Plated Ware, Cutlery, Glass- 


ware, Fancy Goods (1,000 articles), and all descri ene. 
Fine Teas, Coffees, Groceries, Perfumery, Hair ¢€ 
Also 5,000 books of all kinds yee 


WORTH DOUBLE. Teg got 


worth #2 to $3.50 
each and sell at those prices everywhere. Yet we are 
selling everything atthe popular price of only ONE 
DOLLAR. 67,000 delighted patrons testify to the bene- 
fits of our GREAT SALE, and in our paper hundreds of 
letters are printed from our patrons in the past three 
years. READER, you can SAVE money, you can make 
$10 go as far as 20 elsewhere, if you deal with us. We 
want agents EVERYWHERE. We pay large a 
sions. No risk,no capital. Goods sent C. D. with 
rivilege of seeing before paying. Send for full exta- 
[6 ogue, etc., FREE. SEND NOW. Address H. ORMIS- 
TON & CO., N. E. DOLLAR SALE, 35 Bromfield St., 
Boston, | Mass. 

















Soaps, etc., ete, 








G id B k Everybody NEEDS one or more 
00 00 S. of the following cheap and 


really valuable volumes, sent, prepaid, for price named. 
HUNTER’S GUIDE AND TRAPPER’S COMPANION. All 
about Hunting, Trapping, Fishing, Raising Mink, etc., 
etc. 100 pages, ONLY reliable work, only 25 cts. TRICKS 
AND TRAPS OF AMERICA. A complete expose of the 
doings of every Swindier, Quack, and Humbug in 
America. Near 100 pp. Contains list of hundreds of 
swindlers. It will“ post you” and save you cash. Only 
2% cts. THE VENTRILOQUIST’S GUIDE; or, How to 
learn Ventriloquism, Full instructions, examples, 
anecdotes ; also how to make the whistle to imitate all 
birds and beasts. Only 2 cts. ART OF TRAINING AND 
BREAKING HorsEs, also the Complete Horse Doctor. 
= large octavo book and the best ever issued. Near 100 
ery farmer needs it. Only 2% cents. ART AND 
MIQUETTE OF MAKING LOVE. All about it, how to 
“pop,” and everything else. 176 pp. Only 30cents. MAG- 
1c MADE EASY. How to do all tricks in legerdemain. 
Best book on subject. Only 20 cents. SECRETS OF 
LOVE. 125 pp., elegant chromo coves. Re 50 —_ 
Any book sent free on receipt o Catalog 


f pri 
free. Address all orders to the old-establish« d how 
‘of HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. ed house 








y School Teacher. 
M.C. HAZARD, Eprror. The Pioneer Sunda ’ 
School M: igazine. Undenominational, Evangelical, 
Best C ontributions, Best. Lessons, Best Editorials. 
$1.50 per year. No §, S. Magazine so popular. 


Specimen Copy sent on application to 
Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago. 


To Debilitated and Nervous ‘Women. 


New methods for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 
Geo. H. Taylor’s work, “ Diseases of Women.” Mailed 
for $1.50. nclose stamp for 12-page summary of 
book. WooD & CO., 


17 East 58th street, New York. 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
VISITING CARDS! 


ww Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
ot paid for 25 cts. 9 elegant samples, including 
Glass, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, styles, of 
type, price-list, etc., sent on receipt of stamp. You 
make a mistake if ou do not procure our samples 
before ordering elsew are. We have over 100 styles. 
Agents wanted. Liberal Commissions 

A. H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, seut post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 50 cts. They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autuinn Leaves, Comic Pigures, &c. 
They can be easily trausferred to any article so &s to imitate the 
Most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for l0 cts. ; 50 for 50 cts, Agents wauter 
Address 3. L. PATTEN £CO., 162 William Street, New York 




















Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 











& year can be made with our 60 sent 
for pang 3 a Corts, Games, Photos & 
Eng. coh Boston, 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
THE NEW SONG-BOOK 


PREPARED FOR MESSRS. 


Moody 


AND 


Sankey’s 


SPECIAL SERVICES, 


“GOSPEL | HYMNS 
SACRED: SONCS, r 


by PP. BLISS and IRA D. SANKEY, 
is issued in the following styles: 
One, 32mo, Words only, paper covers..... bs cts. 
One, 8vo, Words and Music, paper covers, 25 cts. 
There are finer editions of each style: One of 
Words only at 10 cents; of Words and Music, 30 
cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1.25. 
These books are for sale by Booksellers all over the 
country ; or orders may be sent to either of the Pub- 
lishers, 























bs ip; . 
John Church & Co.,'Biglow & Main, 
CINCINNATI. | NEW YORK, 
THE 
CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 
r A COLLECTION OF 
NEW | CHURCH MUSIC 
| D E A ON A 
BNEW PLAN..£) 
BY GHO. F. ROOT. 
Church “The most noteworthy work of 
the age.’ 
IMUSIC THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
sbebenderebcttabectechd THE MUSIC IS OLD. 
“All have ob have observed the power and beauty of a fa- 
miliar melody when it is appropriately introduced in 
connection with other music. his rinciple is made 
= ofin the’ Choir and Congregation.” Its plan is 
to have short musical services, that begin with the 
choir and end with ‘all the people,” each consisting 
of an introductory anthem, joined to and crowned 
wth a familiar tune, that becomes the chorus or 
climax of the performance. 
THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 
forms a new basis for union and mutual co-operation 
in church worship, in having something for all— 
choir and congregation—to do, Descriptive cir- 
culars sent to any address on application 
Price of “ CHOIR AND CONGREGATION,” in cloth, $2. 
Svecimen copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD 
. 
r The largest, best,and most popu- 
$20 WORTH lar musical monthly in the world. 
—of— Forty pages < eit 3 -_—- 
teresting reading in each number 

MUSIC Onl 30 ay : 
For $1. 50. able premium. $20 deere worth 
15 cents for specimen copy, containing $2 worth of 
new music and full p*rticulars. Agents wanted, 
Catalogues of Music ot Music Books sent free. 


Address AINARD’S SONS, 
MusicPublishine House, Cleveland, O. 


EDUCATION. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Department of Music. 

















Instruction first-class, expenses light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue to PROF. 
F. B. RICE, Oberlin, O. 


THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ Atheneum 
(a et for Young Ladies)and The Illinois Con- 
servatory of Music (the — ce College). Un- 
surpassed in America. 

W. D. ANDERS, 





Superintendent 
ACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE f for Ladies and Gentiemen. #194 per year for 
board, with common English. To eo for college, 
for business, or for life. Fifteen teachers. Six courses 
or study. 22d year begins Sept. 2d. Christian, but not 
sectarian. JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 








All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will 4 = in the * American Edu. 
cational | 20 cts., or $2 per annum, 

aN : fERMERHORN &CO., 14 Bond ste. N.Y. 








_ YOU a LADIES’ SEMIN ARY, “GOSHEN 
. ¥.—Second half year will commanance Jan 3ist. 
Circuiars sent on application. . A. ROBINSON. 





Winchester Institute. Conn. For both sexes. 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES, Pri 


_ AGENTS a TED. 


DR. ARN 
7 aN a] 
SANITARY CORSET, 
WITH SKIRT Survenems. ane SELF- 
ADJUSTING PA 
secures health and Somntont of body, 
"ye tad and beauty of form. 
dy Agents wanted every- 








by any size, by mail, in sat- 
“—. $1.50; London cord, $1.75. 
cs 


ARNER BROS, P 
763 Wao. New York. / 








For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleane 
liness, Durability & Chea Unequalcd, 
RSE BROs., Fone Comtex lass. 




















MO 
READER, 


Now, while you think of it, 
subscribe for THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY (costs 
$3.00 a year, or monthly part $1.75 a year)—it is 
worth $50 to an y progressive man or family. 

It is a ‘most Penpgee ae 
pure, instructive and amusing a = 
and pencil current events ; historic: household, 
and useful subjects; fun ‘and fiction. rger than 
N. Y. Ledger, but in character simUar to The London 
Illustrated News—going alike to all sects and parties. 
For 1876 it will be a grand illustrated 
history (and tne best) of the Centennial year. James 
Parton, Chief Editor. A host of the best contributors. 

An illustrated supplement extra every week. Ev- 
ery subscriber i3 presented with a choice of the three 
Jinest and largest oil chromos ever produced, v East 
(portrait by Guido); “‘The Snow Storm,” (landscape by 
auffmann), or, “Gold Fish, its and Flowers,” (by 
Ramsey); each in 27 oil colors and 2 feet by 2% feet in size. 
All postage on paper, supplements and chromos prepaid. 
In a single year, this paper has attained 
the largest circulation save one among the illustrated jour- 
nals of this country—best proof of its merit. 

“THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, of New York, is certainly 
giving its subscribers a wonderful amount of good pictures 
for their subscription.” —The Advance, Chicago. 

“If there is one eo that we can enjoy reading 
from end to end, that paper is THE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY.” —The Capital, Detroit. **The inducements 
offered are fully carried out.”-The Independent, N. Y. 


actually make from $10 to $20 

a day during pripesd months. 

This combination sells itself. 

ree — by Le cure an agency 
ess 


for speci- 
mens and liberal terms, ar "heliee: or to save time, 
send $1.00 (C. O. D. $3.00) for a complete outfit, and 
make a hundred dollars While you would other- 
wise be waiting. You are sure to take hold any- 
how. Money refunded if not perfectly satisfied. 
Branch houses for convenience of agents at Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Atlanta, Ga. For sub- 
scriptions, onttits or circulars, Address 
CHAS. CLUCAS & CO., 
Publishers ILLUSTR o D 
WEEKLY, 11 Dey St., N. Y. 


| AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tHe U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains over 400 fine historical engray- 
ings and 900 pages, witha full account of the ap- 
proaching grand Centennial celebration. Send fora 
full deseription and extra terms to agents. NA- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 



































1 50, 000 article: s, 3. 000 
engravings, and 18 splen- 
did maps. The BEST 
BOOK of universal knowl_ 
edge in the language. Now 
in course of publication. 
SPECIMEN, with map, 
sent for 2 cents. 

___ BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 


ZELL’S 


NCYCLOPEDIA 


Hew Revised Edition, 
AGENTS WANTED. 





~CAU (MON—NOTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 
Ly" AND NG OF 


NCSTONE 


(Including the * LAST JOURNALS ”’) unfolds vividly 
his 30 Years’ strange adventures, also the curi- 
osities, Wonders, and Wealth of that marvelous 
country, and is absolutely the only bay 4 complete 
work. Hence it sells. Just think, 000 first 7 
weeks! Agents’ success would avoids you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and positive proof. 


HUBBARD BROS.,Pubs. ,725 Sansom St. ,Phil.,Pa, 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 


AGraphic History of the Heroic Epoch of American 
Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Redand White 
foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, Forays, 
Scouts, Pioneer Women and Boys, Indian war-paths, 
Camp-life, and Sports. A book for Old and Young. 
Nota dul! page. No competition. Enormous — 
Agents wante BAY where. Circularsfree. Addr 

J.C. MCCURDY & CO., 268. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN AGENT can now secure the finest outfit, the 
most attractive lllustrated Papers (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromos ever offered (six ), and the exclusive 
eontrol of a County for canvassing and perpetual re- 
newals, by addressin 

G EPARTS 


FRANK LESLIE'S PUBLISHING ‘House, 
537 PE ARL STREET, NEw Y 

Ww: ANTED. —A few intelligent ladies ‘and gentle- 
men to solicit orders for Captain Glazier’s new book, 
“ BATTLES FOR THE UNION.” Just the book for Cen- 
tennial times. All expenses advanced. References 
Tequinee. Address nearest office of JSTID 
GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, I1.; Cin: 
cinnath, Ohio. 














BOOK MOODY & & SANKEY «<The only 
original, authentic, and complete ree- 
AGENTS, | ord of these men and their works. Be- 
ware of imitations. Send for circulars, 

American Publishing Co., Hartford,Ct., or r Chicago, | nl. 











AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT _ 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY. 


700 pages. Low —. Spek sales. Extra t 
F: wz IGLER hila., Pa., and Chicago, Th. 


YES 
YES | Sint of Gortignat Street, xr 


Ww WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry agg Watches. 


= stamp for catalogue or 25 ct: or a gam 
P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine 


A MONTH--Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first 
class. Particulars sent ng Address 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Lonis. M+ 





WE WANT an agent in every town. Easy 
work at home. Write now and we will 














¥ 9,000 BX 


a” | MEN AND WOMEN 


wanted for a pleasant winter’s business, that SS pay 
70a week. Any person desiring a rapid-selling arti. 









son wishing to test it, with a view to business; bu do 
not care to Wn ay "time o Ani) gO peddlers 
nor boys. H. R -, Chicago 


poned WANTED 
for one of the most valuable, attractive, and best sell- 
ing books ever published: “* Hill’s Manual of Social 
and Business Forms.’ Notwithstanding dull times, it 
is having an immense sale. Ninth edition on the 
press within a few months of first issue 
Address WM. H, SHEPARD, 13 Astor Pinces~ 








5) Fane Cards, 78t les, with Na e, We. Add 
30 J, B, HUSTED, NASSAU, mame, GOWN. Ye 











rdayathome. Sam les worth #1 
ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me, 


$5 to $20 ke 








SOMETHING NEW! Sendstemp for tana 
ur. No 
capital required. Adr’s Buvunpuane ‘con Palatine, Il. 


BOOK AGENTS. : Our new pamphlet of fast-sell- 
ing new = sent free. Don’t engage ti!] you have 
seen it. A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. 


BI5O A MONTH Agents wanted. 24 best 
&U selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit. Mich. 


$1] A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male an 
FRE 











Female, in their locality, Terms and OUTFIT 
Address P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles gt 
Visiting Cards. Information free. Address H. 
MAN > 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere for our New Pic- 
torint Family Bible. For terms and circulars writ: 
mmediately to 8ST. LouIS BIBLE PUBLISHING Co., 

305 Locust ist St.. St. Louis, » Mo. 








1 aday at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
ep terms free, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 


in America. 


IT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT 1S RADICAL, 


IT IS BOLD. 
Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 


other Living Questions are 
freely discussed int its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper tor the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THE JNDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
ANNA C. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
Rey. THOMAS K. BEECHER 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

MARY CLEMMER, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 

EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
GEORGE B. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prof. C. C. EVERETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Mrs. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
LUCRETIA P. HALE, 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

Ty. W. HIGGINSON, 

“HH. HL,” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

LAURA SANFORD (* Fanchon”’), 
HENRY JAMES, JR., 

SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 

GEO. MACDONALD 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD, 

Chief-Judge JOSEPH NEILSON, 
J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 

RAY PALMER, D. D., 

HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. F FEATS, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

C.S. ROBINSON, D.D., 

HIRAM RICH, 

R, 8, STORRS, D.D., LL D., 

Rev, DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STREET, 

R. H. STODDARD, : 

B. P. SHILLABER, 

JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 

}EO. M. TOWLE, 

JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER 

Prof. C. A. YOUNG. 





The Elegant Steel Engravings the “EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums. 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York, 








P.-@. Box 2787, 
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¥ 
GERALDINE. 
BY E. S, BROOKS, 


ONLY a rose-bud, 
All fresh with the dew ; 
A wee bit of Heaven escaped from the blue. 
Only a flash 
Of the bright, golden morn ; 
But the earth grew in glory the day she was 
born. 
A grain in the life-sands ; 
A leaf on the tree; 
But a whole world of love is my darling to me. 


Only a gleam 
Of the sunshine to come, 
To tinge with new luster the day-dreams of 
home ; 
Only a drop 
In life’s deep-rolling sea, 
But that drop is an ocean of joy unto me. 
Only a unit 
In earth’s census-roll, 
But what is all space to my little one’s soul? - 


Two tiny feet, waiting 
Life’s ladder to climb, 
Just pressing the verge of the causeway of 
Time; . 
Bright eyes, full of wonder 
And beauty and grace, 
Looking out on the Infinite, forth into space ; 
A smile lingering ever, 
The angel’s last kiss 
As she passed through the gate between that 
world and this. 


O dewdrop of Heaven, 
Sent down from above! 

O fresh life, God-given, to hearts full of love ! 
O princess of babies ! 
O sweetest of elves! 

Lo! here at thy altar we pledge thee ourselves ! 
To crown thee with wisdom 
And rear thee in truth 

Shall be our one task through thy oncoming 

youth. 


Only an atom, 
A monad, a clod! 
But gleaming and glowing with life, fresh from 
God. 
Only a mite ! 
And a little one, too; 
But without her, O wise man! say, what should 
I do? 
Only a whisper 
In life’s shifting scene ; 
But she’s still my own daughter, my wee Ger- 
aldine, 





BIBLE-READING BY MR. MOODY. 


THURSDAY, JAN, 4th, 1876. 
THE meeting was opened by prayer by 
one of the Philadelphia clergymen. Mr, 
Sankey then sang the 40th hymn: 


* Holy Spirit, faithful guide, 
Ever near the Christian’s side, 
Gently lead us by the hand, 
Pilgrims in a desert land.” 





Mr. Moody then said: Our subject this 
afternoon is the ‘‘ Holy Spirit.” I hope you 
have all brought your Bibles with you. I 
wish you would turn to the passages as I 
read them off. If you have not brought 
them with you, I hope you will bring them 
to-morrow afternoon, for Iam afraid you 
will not get very much interested in the 
subject if you don’t have them, I remem- 
ber attending a meeting when I first com- 
menced to work for the Lord, I spoke toa 
Sabbath-school in Brooklyn. When I got 
through and was going out, an old man fol- 
lowed me, and he took me by the hand, and 
he said to me: ‘‘ Young man, when you 
speak again, honor the Holy Ghost.” I won- 
dered what he meant. I went off to another 
Sabbath-school, and spoke'again, and the 
old man’s words kept ringing in my mind: 
‘*When you speak again, honor the Holy 
Ghost.” It was months before I found out 
what he meant. Thank God, I have found 
it out now. Ihave mentioned this to show 
that ~when we honor the Holy Ghost the 
Holy Ghost will honor us, if we will only 
let the Holy Spirit speak through us. The 
Holy Ghost is always willing and he will 
always doit. Now, to-day let us be lifting 
up our hearts in prayer, that the Holy Spirit 
may make these passages that we read plain 
to us; because we come to-day just to get 
the Word of God, and let God speak to us 
through his own word. 

Now in the 28th chapter of Matthew and 
the 19th verse we find these words: ‘‘Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The last words Christ uttered to his disci- 
ples was: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 





Father, and of the Son, and- of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
speaking as if the Holy Ghost was equal 
with the Father; equally an individual 
with the Father and with God the Son. I 
think that if'we read our Bibles care- 
fully we will find we are to recognize 
him as a person, as much as God 
the Father and Christ the Son. But 
we will come to that a little further on, 
I want to just say to you now that a great 
many have got the idea that the Holy Ghost 
never came into the world until Pentecost. 
Now you will find that it is not true. He 
visited the world; but he did not come here 
to dwell until the Pentecost. But in the 
2d of Luke and the 26th verse: ‘‘ And it was 
revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost that 
he should not see death before he had seen 
the Lord’s Christ,” Then in the 2d Epistle 
of Peter, 1st chapter and 21st verse: ‘‘ For 
the prophecy came not in old time by the 
will of man; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Now 
I think we find that established. I want to 
call your attention to some other ideas. I 
did not know until I had become a Chris- 
tian fora number of years that the Holy 
Ghost was a person, We very often speak 
of him as an influence. We very often 
think of him as a spirit that comes out from 
God, or as if he was a spirit separate from a 
person. To be sure, heis a spirit; but yet 
he isa person, Now you may say: I don’t 
know how a spirit can be a person. If God 
is a spirit—and yet he is a person—we must 
not forget the personality of God the 
Father, and of God the Son, and of God the 
Holy Ghost. Now Christ knew more about 
the Holy Ghost than any one else, and yet 
we will just take his words. If you 
will turn in your Bibles to the 14th 
and 16th of John, you will read these 
words: ‘‘And I will pray the Father, and 
he shall give you another comforter, that 
he may abide with you forever.” He 
would not be called a spirit unless he was 
a person; at the same time, he would not 
call him He. ‘‘That He may abide with 
you forever.” And now the 17th verse; 
‘* Been the Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth him not, 
neither knoweth him ; but ye knoweth him, 
for he dwelleth with you and shall be in 
you.” And inthe 26th verse of the same 
chapter: ‘‘ But the Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
my name, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” 

Not a mere influence; but a person, Then 
in the 16th and the 8th verse: ‘‘And when 
He is come, he will reprove the world of 
sin, of righteousness,. and of judgment.” 
And in the 13th verse of the same chapter: 
‘‘ Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of Truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth, 
for he shall not speak of himself; but 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he 
speak. And he will show you things to 
come.” ‘He will guide you into all truth, 
for he shall not speak of himself.” So it 
goes on. Every time Christ spoke of the 
Holy Ghost he spoke of him as a person— 
he, him, If we would look more to the Holy 
Ghost and expect more from him, we would 
have a hundred times more of ‘life in our 
churches. Instead of looking for intellect- 
ual power and praying power, if we would 
look for the Holy Ghost power, there would 
be a hundred conversions where there is 
one now. What we want is to go to him for 
life. He is the only one that can impart life. 
His office-work is to raise dead souls; and 
when he comes into the churches, oh! how 
the dead begin to live! Then there is a stir 
among the dead bones. Oh! how dead, cold, 
and lifeless it is till the Holy Ghost does this. 
Would you just now turn to Romans, 5th 
chapter, 5th verse: ‘‘ And hope maketh not 
ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
which is given unto us.” Now his work is 
to impart not only life; but when he im- 
parts life he imparts love. Now if you 
should ask me what the churches and what 
we Christians lack the most of, and if you 
want to have me put it in one word, I would 
just say ‘‘love.” But we will not have it 
till the love of God has been shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost. Then we do 
not have to try to love one another. Wedo 





not have to try to love Christ. We cannot 
help it. Love is planted there. A great 
many have been trying to make themselves 
alive, and to be filled with love; but they can- 
notdoit. What we want is to be filled with 
the Holy Ghost; then we ¢annot help to love 
and tobe alive. It makes us alive. Itis 
his work to impart life. Oh! what an evan- 
gelist he is. If we could only let him into 
the Church, how we would love one another. 
Then there would’ not be so much back- 
biting and tale-bearing in the churches. 
There would be no slandering of one 
another then, and abusing oné another, if 
the love of God was shed abroadin our 
hearts by the power of the Holy Ghost. If 
the love of God was shed abroad in our 
hearts, what a power we would have to bring 
sinners to Christ. Christ says: ‘‘ By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
that ye have love one toward another”; 
and that is the test whether you have been 
born of God. Why, if a young convert 
comes up the first time and begins to talk of 
churches, how cold they are. I would say 
that was a sham conversion; that is no con- 
version at all. He has not been born of 
God. That is not the first sound you hear 
from a young convert. That is not the lan- 
guage of a new-born soul. 

The Holy Ghost imparts love. Remember 
that. Now turn for a moment to the 15th 
chapter, 18th verse of Romans: “ Now the 
God of hope fill you with all joy and peace 
in believing, that ye may abound in hope, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost.” 
Now he not only imparts love, but he 
imparts hope. You let the Holy Ghost 
comfort a few hundred souls in any com- 
munity, then there is hope. The church 
becomes hopeful. True Christianity ap- 
pears to be elevated as it becomes more 
hopeful. Go into the church where it has 
been dead and cold, and let the Holy Ghost 
come and comfort a few souls, and just see 
how hopeful the whole church is. This is 
the work: to impart hope. If we go into 
the world and get cold, discouraged, and 
disheartened, and hope sinks within us, 
the Holy Ghost comes to us and he imparts 
hope. Then another thing. He imparts 
liberty. If you will look at II Corinthians, 
3d chapter and 17th verse, you will find it 
reads thus: ‘‘ Now the Lord is that Spirit; 
and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” Now there are three things 
the Holy Ghost does. He imparts love, he 
imparts hope, and he imparts liberty. 

Now let me ask you this question: Have 
you got liberty? If you have not, it is time 
that you got it. If you go into some of our 
social meetings, you would say that was the 
last place to go for liberty; but when the 
love of God is shed abroad in their hearts, 
then you will find liberty. ‘“‘They that 
feared God spoke often one to another.” 
They liked to talk then. Instead of the 
meeting being cold and dead, it would be 
full of life. Instead of these great, long 
pauses, when nobody is willing to say any- 
thing, there will be five or six trying to get 
the floor at once. Every one will have some- 
thing to say, and, instead of four or five 
being converted, there will be hundreds come 
forward pouring out theirhearts. ‘‘ Where 
there is the Spirit of the Lord there is 
liberty.” We only want the Spirit 
of God in our churches to have liberty. 
I believe the social prayer-meeting ought to 
be the most interesting meeting of all our 
religious meetings in our churches; and I 
think if our churches were conducted right 
they would be. What we want now is the 
spirit of liberty. We have got to have some 
funerals before this state of things is 
changed. We have got to bury these miser- 
able feelings, that have crept into our prayer- 
meetings. And I hope we will dig a grave 
so deep that there will be no resurrection. 


There are other things I would like to 
touch on—such as the church choir. Hav- 
ing ungodly men and women in the choirs 
and then asking the Holy Ghost to bless 
their singing, when their hearts are not in 
the service and when they are singing Nigger 
songs all through the week, perhaps, and 
going into the churches on Sunday to lead 
the service of God. Instead of having lib- 
erty in the church, we have departed from 
liberty — we ‘have slavery. If we had 
the Holy Ghost quickening the church, 
we, should have more liberty in it; and 
then these young converts would be 
glad to speak out in the meeting and there 





would be more freedom in the churches, I 
remember when I first came out I w4s full 
of zeal. I went into a church where there 
was a great many hundred members. I do 
not know that a young convert had spoken 
there for years. I think fifty-five persons 
had been taken in. Out of that number 
there were some young men of talent—some 
who were graduates of Harvard College 
They could have got up and given their ex- 
perience much better than I could; but it 
was not looked for, it was not expected. 
They went into the church, and that was 
about the last that was heard of them. <A 
great many have got an idea that all there 
is to constitute a Christian is to get con- 
verted and get their names on some church 
record, and that is all.they need to do, 
Like those nine lepers, I suppose they all 
joined some church and were lost sight of. 
But one poor Samaritan turned back and 
glorified God. Those other nine were never 
heard of, I tell you, if they had been born 
of the blood of the Son of God, they would 
have been heard from, If they had the 
spirit of the Holy Ghost shed abroad in 
their hearts, they would not have been 
ashamed to own the Lord. Two young 
men went down from the North to 
Natchez. They went from Yale College. 
It was in the times of — slavery. 
They were riding through the country, 
and they saw an old slave coming up the 
road. One of them said to the other: ‘‘ Let 
us have a little fun with old Sambo.” So, 
when the slave came up, they said to him: 
“Uncle, can you read?” ‘‘ No, no, Massa,”’ 
said the slave. ‘Black men don’t read in 
this country.” ‘‘ Well, can you tell us what 
is on that sign-post? [There was a sign-post 
pointing down the road.] Can you tell us 
what it says on that guide-post?” He said; 
“Yes, It says 40 miles to Liberty.” They 
replied: ‘‘ Now why don’t you take that road 
and get your liberty?” The tears trickled 
down the old man’s face. ‘“ Well, young 
Massa,” said he, ‘‘that is all sham. If that 
hand pointed up there, it would be differ- 
ent.” Then we would be filled with the lib- 
erty wherewith Christ has made us free. 
Then there would be no sham, Those 
words of the old slave were the means of 
converting one of the young men, and he 
became a Christian minister. 


If we have the liberty that is given us by 
the Holy Spirit, we cannot help speak for 
God; we cannot help work for him, Now 
would you just turn fora moment to the 
16th chapter of John. These three things 
are for the Church. Now what does he 
do to the world, and why is it the world 
don’t like the Holy-Ghost preaching? I will 
tell you why (at least, I won't; but the 
Word of God will tell you): ‘‘And when 
He is come he will reprove the world of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment. Of sin, 
because they believed not on me. Of 
righteousness, because I go to my Father 
and yeseemenomore, Of judgment, be- 
cause the prince of this world is judged.” 
Now the reason the world and ungodly 
men don’t like Holy-Ghost preaching is be- 
cause it convinces them of sin. And when 
we commence to preach the Holy Ghost and 
the Holy Ghost is at work, people get up 
and go out andsay: ‘‘I don’t like that. That 
is too personal.” When fe comes into an 
audience the preaching becomes personal. 
Men are willing enough that you should 
preach other things; but when you preach 
the Holy Ghost, and when he comes 
down and lodges in the hearts of the people 
and begins to make them feel uncomfort 
able, they say: ‘‘ Why, that man is preach- 
ing of me. Heis preaching his sermon 
right at my faults.” I have had that said to 
me more than once. But I did not know 
the man. It was the Holy Ghost touching 
his heart. At the close of one of my ser- 
mons I turned to a young man; and he col- 
ored’ and blushed and iooked like a young 
maiden, and said he did not want anything 
to say tome. He said he thought the whole 
congregation was seeing him. But not one 
knew him. The Holy Ghost had taken the 
words and carried them down deep into his 
heart; and that, is what the Holy Ghost will 
do. It will convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment. A woman 
came to me once and said: ‘‘I hope you will 
convince my husband of sin.” I told her: 
“‘T cannot do that. You have come to the 
wrong person.” I never convinced any one 
of sin. But the Holy Ghost, he will con- 
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vince the world of sin. It is because of sin 
that men swear, lie, steal, get drunk, mur- 
der, and blaspheme, 

He will teach us and will guide us. Let 
us turn for a moment to the 26th verse of 
the 16th chapter: ‘‘The Comforter, the 
Holy Ghost, he shall teach you all things 
and bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” That is 
his office-work down here, just as Abraham 
sent Eleazer off after a bride for his son 
Isaac. But I have not time to go into the 
whole story. It isan interesting story. It. 
represents the whole thing. After they had 
come to the place appointed, he took out 
the jewels and presented them to Rebecca, 
and told Rebecca all about his master, and 
that his master had an only son, and that he 
was trying to get a bride for his master’s 
son. At last Rebecca said: ‘‘I will go with 
you.” And that servant conducted her 
through the wilderness. And as she came 
to the place and saw Isaac, the servant took 
the bride and presented her to the bride- 
groom. So the Spirit is doing here—con- 
ducting the bride through the wilderness. 
He will present her to the Bridegroom -and 
the marriage ceremony will take place. 
Blessed is he that shall be at the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb, 

So what we want is to have him guide us 
through this dark wilderness. I do not 
know the hour. He knows the hour. He 
will lead us in the path that God will have 
us walkin. We will come up through the 
darkness. He will be with us in trouble if 
we are only guided by the Holy Spirit. 

“Giving us the Holy Spirit; yea, pre- 
senting the Word of God.” Now who is 
it that grieveth the Spirit? In Ephesians, 
4th chapter, 30th verse, you will find that it 
is the Church that grievethhim; and why 
we grieve him is because we will not let 
him teachus. If we would do that, we 
would be saved from 10,000 troubles—if we 
would only let him teach us. We grieve 
him because we will not let him guide us. 
We are like wayward children. A mother 
knows best what is good for her boy. She 


knows the course that will lead him into 
darkness, and she pleads with the boy not 
to gothat way. He goes right on in sin, 
and so the boy grieves the mother. It is 
the Church that grieves the Holy Spirit. 
In Thes., 5th chapter and 19th verse, we 
have these words: “ Quench not the Spirit. Pe 
But I do not believe it is attended to in any 
church in Christendom. Instead of allow- 
ing the A agi to do its work, we went our 
way. e did not wish to Jeave anythin 
to the Spirit. But what power we een 
have if we did, and how much we would 
accomplish! But we resist the Holy Ghost. 
Men are always resisting the Holy Ghost. 
That is what we are doing i in our churches. 
That is the constant warfare that is going 
on. We should say that we will resist the 
Holy Ghost no longer, for he is the best 
friend we have in this world. God has sent 
him down here to lead us through the dark 
wilderness. Let us all make up our minds to 
resist him no longer. Let us pray. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tur Democrats in this Congress seem to 
have lost all sense—if they ever had any; 
for they allow the ex-rebels of the House to 
make the fiercest speeches on their side, and 
thus the attention of the country is fixed 
upon these rebel orators and the sentiments 
they utter. Mr. Hill, of Georgia, was the 
first to call attention tothe barbarism of 
the South—the ignorant, blind fatuity of the 
Southern leaders. The Northern Democrats 
cannot stop it; they have no control what- 
ever over the ‘‘ ex-Confederates.” And the 
most astounding thing is that nearly all of 
these rebels have learned nothing. They 
still believe slavery to have been perfectly 
right, secession perfectly right, and they 
long to go back to the glorious days when 
Virginia interpreted the Constitution for 
the nation! 

There was silence fora few days after 
Mr. Hill’s speech. It was so offensive to 
his Northern allies that he struck out many 
of the worst passages, so that the speech as 
it appears in the official Record is not the 
speech actually delivered. Two editions of 
it have been sent out—one which the Re- 
publicans are distributing, and the other 
fixed up to suit Northern Democrats! 

The Rebellion, and state rights, and Vir- 
ginia notions of the Constitutfon were thor- 
oughly ventilated in the House on Wednes- 
day, by Mr. Tucker, of Virginia. He is a 


most eloquent speaker—probably the finest 
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listen to him. But he is fifty years behind 
the age in all his ideas. He talked con- 
stantly of the Constitution as it was when 
slavery existed; .e utterly ignored the re- 
cent amendments to it; and it is evident 
that he hopes to be able, through the tri- 
umph of the Democratic party, to go back 
to the darkness of extreme state rights. He 
glorified Gen. Lee, defended secession, and 
classed Gen Washington with Lee, as broth- 
er ‘“‘rebels.” It was a thorough defense of 
the Rebellion, incidentally of slavery, and 
was a most eloquent plea for a Union 
which has no more strength than a repe of 
sand—which any state can sever at will. No 
Democrat ventured to reply or dares to do it. 
The Northern Democrats in both branches 
of this Congress are literally ‘‘ dumb dogs ” 
before their Southern masters; and to-day 
the state of things would be unendurable 
here but for the fact that the Administra- 
tion js Republican, and the Southern mem- 
bers are held in check by their intense desire 
to get control of the Government through 
the fall elections, No Democrat ventured 
to reply to Hill. None will grapple with 
Tucker. The Southern members are used 
to governing, and they will have no trouble 
in controlling the ‘‘doughfaces” of the 
North, as they did in the years before the 
Civil War. 
At the same time that Mr. Tucker was 
making his grand argument in behalf of a 
worthless Union and a Constitution that 
could harbor slavery and secession, Senator 
Morton was making his plea for the 
black and white Unionists of the South. 
His speech was saturated with the most 
tender humanity, and, though men may 
differ with him as to the desirability of such 
an investigation as he wants, no philanthro- 
pist or Christian can help sympathizing with 
him in his argument and purposes. The 
contrast between the spirit of his speech 
and that of Mr. Tucker was complete. In 
listening to the Virginian, one would have 
forgotten that Christ ever lived and died, 
that a black man hasasoul. Mr. Morton’s 
speech, on the contrary, was full of the 
noblest Christian spirit—of pity for the 
poor, sympathy with the degraded and op- 
pressed, and a solemn purpose to protect 
the weak. I do not speak of the two men; 
but of their speeches. Mr. Tucker may be 
the best man in Congress and Mr. Morton 
the worst; but the speech of the former was 
that of a heathen—that of the latter of a 
Christian philanthropist. It is these vivid 
contrasts between Republicans and Demo- 
crats which will ‘save the country” 
next fall, or I am greatly mistaken— 
unless there is less religion and hu- 
manity in it than I had believed, Con- 
gress does nothing in regard to the cur- 
rency question, except that in the House 
various general resolutions have been passed 
or rejected, which mean very little. One 
thing can be set down as absolutely certain, 
I think, and,it is this: This Congress will 
do nothing to help the Administration make 
the Resumption Act successful. The House 
may vote its repeal; but, if it does, I take it 
for granted that the Senate will reject the 
proposition, The Democratic majority in 
the House will do nothing to hasten resump- 
tion, for they don’t want it. They do wish, 
however, to form some kind of a compro- 
mise bill, which inflationists and hard-money 
men, ‘‘ wild-cats” and ‘‘ bondholders,” can 
all support. How is it to be done? Mr. 
Wood, of New York, Mr. Payne, of Ohio, 
and Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, seem to 
think that a bill which “‘ looks to resump- 
tion,” but which, -in point of fact, provides 
no means whatever to bring the desired 
end, will answer the purpose. For the 
Eastern resumptionists can gaze with com- 
placency on the avowed purpose of the 
measure, while the Northern inflationists 
will he entirely satisfied with the reflection 
that resumption is impossible in their day 
under it. In short, the Democrats of the 
House intend to evade the currency ques- 
tion, and content themselves with making a 
good deal of noise over ‘‘ retrenchment and 
reform.” 

The Centennial debate in the House has 
not been particularly interesting, so many 
of the speeches have been of the ‘‘spread- 
eagle” order. Why wil congressmen talk 
so much to “the flag”? Nobody is influ- 
enced by it; nobody respects them for their 
weak sentimentalism. The best argument 





orator in the House—and it is a delight to 


ca 
hibition is one of sober facts. The centen- 
nial anniversary of our existence as a nation 
really has little connection with it, We 
are to have a World’s Fair, and the Govern- 
ment has formally invited foreign nations to 
take part in it, and now Congress is bound 
toaidtheenterprise. That is the argument, 
and brilliant sentences about the nation and 
the flag are not pertinent to the subject. 
The Senate has most wisely abrogated the 
famous 22d joint rule—that relating to the 
counting of the electoral vote. It is ex- 
pected that legislation on the subject will 
follow before the session closes, 

The eulogies upon the late Vice-Presi- 
dent were generally well done and one or 
two were very impressive. What this Con- 
gress needs is more politicians in it like 
Henry Wilson. He was most heartily in 
favor of amnesty; but he was equally zealous 
in his advocacy of equal rights to all men. 
Gen. Banks might do well to imitate his 
example. The General does nothing but 
speak for the men who fought us, and has 
never a word for the colored people left 
comparatively helpless under the feet of their 
old masters. D. W. 5, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22d, 1876. 
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MR. MOODY IN NEW YORK. 














We do not propose to place ourselves 
among the critics of the work of Mr. Moody 
which will begin in this city next week. 
The man who spends his time in picking 
flaws in the conduct of any enterprise may 
be presamed not to feel any great interest in 
its success. We have seen and known 
something of revivals, and it has not been 
according to our observation that those who 
were heartily engaged in persuading men to 
be Christians, whose hearts were inspired 
by an earnest longing to save souls from 
sin and death, whose hearts were lifted in 
prayer to God for the salvation of the lost, 
and who could kneel beside them and di- 
rect them to the cross of Him who died for 
them—it has not been according to our ob- 
servation that such men as these have found 
jt in their heart to carp at any well-meant 
and faithful effort to bring men to the 
knowledge and the spirit and the life of 
Christ. 

Mr. Moody begins his work next Sab- 
bath, with every augury of tangible and 
external success. He comes at the right 
time. The meetings already held in Brook- 
lyn and Philadelphia have given him ex- 
perience, and proved that he can draw the 
multitudes in this country, as well as in 
England. The Hippodrome is certain to be 
filled. There is no question that crowds 
will occupy the seats, and that other crowds 
will be turned away from the doors. New 
York people are no less curious than those 
of Brooklyn and Philadelphia. Then the 
marshaled forces of ‘‘ workers,” of one sort 
and another, and the sympathetic members 
of hundreds of churches will feel it a duty 
as much as a pleasure, to lend their aid and 
presence to the meetings. All this external 
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success is as certain as the rising of next 
Sabbath’s sun. 

But this is not success. The object of 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey is not to get 
together a crowd and advertise themselves 
as the most successful living platform mag- 
nets. The Brooklyn revival was a magnifi- 
cent suecess as a protracted monster re- 
ligious mass" meeting; but asa means of 
reaching the unconverted it fell far short of 
its promise, though through no fault of its 
two leaders. The statistics furnished by 
the secretary of the Philadelphia meetings 
are as magnificent as they are offensive to a 
sensitive soul. We would gladly give up 
the whole of them for the assurance that 
the inquiry-meetings were filled with men 
and women from the masses we hear so 
much about—not regular attendants on the 
churches. It is an excellent thing to have 
the members of our churches stirred up to 
warmer emotions, and to havea score of 
backsliders and another score of Sunday- 
school scholars instructed in the ante-rooms 
of the Brooklyn Rink or the Philadelphia 
Depot; but that can be accomplished at their 
religious homes. What we want to see is 
room left at the Hippodrome for non-church- 
goers, who must not be pushed aside by 
full-fed Christians when they are timidly 
reaching after the bread of life; and the in- 
quiry-meeting made the gauge of success. 

How, then, may Christians in this city 
make the coming meetings something more 
than an external success? By praying to 
God for his blessing, by seeking out non- 
churchgoers and persuading them to attend, 
and by religiously keeping away themselves 
from such meetings as are not specially pro- 
vided for them and to which they are not 
invited. We long for a real revival here in 
New York, and not for the stimulating with 
cayenne and curry of the sluggish appetites 
of pampered religious epicures. 


WASTED ENERGIES, 








Wuat becomes of the surplus heat and 
light radiated by our central sun? is the 
question which exercises the intellectual 
powers of Mr. John Fiske, the so-called 
‘‘professor of atheism,” at Cambridge, in 
The Atlantic Monthly for February. Ac- 
cepting the calculation of Professor Tyn- 
dall that not more than a two-billionth part 
of the solar energies is required to illumin- 
ate and keep the whole planetary system in 
motion, Mr. Fiske well exclaims: ‘‘ We may 
well pause, overwhelmed and stupefied at 
the thought of the incalculable possibilities 
of existence which are thrown away with 
the potent activism that darts unceasingly 
into the unfathomed abysms of immensity. 
Where it goes to or what becomes of it no 
one of us can surmise.” It is not necessary 
that we should. We may be sure that it is 
well disposed of and accomplishes its perfect 
work. We might as well speculate as to the 
possible results of the perfumes exhaled by 
the myriad flowers that ‘“‘blush unseen” 
in our great prairies. 

There are other unused energies that con- 
cern us more nearly and whose possibilities 
of application are within our own control, 
which we should bestow more thought upon. 
There are human energies continually run- 
ning to waste or producing mischievous 
effects, through misdirection or lack of 
proper control, which ought to engage the 
attention of philosophers and statesmen. 
The whole civilized world is at present in 
the anomalous condition of suffering from 
the lack of some profitable employment for 
its superfluous energies, and our own coun- 
try suffers more than any other, because it 
possesses a greater degree of energy seeking 
for a worthy object upon which to expend 
itself. 

There is an unceasing cry of distress from 
all parts of the country, caused by aredund- 
ance of wealth and a superfluity of labor. 
Great expectations are entertained that re- 
lief will be procured through the mere effort 
to celebrate in a becoming manner the cen- 
tennial birthday of our nation, though cer- 
tain members of Congress are trying to 
prove that we are not now and never have 
been a nation. But what we are to celebrate 
is, in reality, not our national existence, but 
the assertion of our independence. It mat- 
ters very little what the celebration may 
mean, so far as it offers us a temporary em- 
ployment for our idle energies. The import- 
ant question for us is: To what extent are we 





likely to be benefited by it? The effect will, 
in truth, be small and of brief endurance; 
and then must ensue, inevitably, a collapse, 
which will leave us in a worse condition 
than we were before. Something like what 
was seen in Vienna, after the great show in 
the Austrian capital, will be seen here, and 
the centennial year will not prove the mil- 
lennial year that has been anticipated. 

What we need now is some new occupa- 
tion for our hardening muscle and our ma- 
tured mind. Until within the last two years 
we have not only had employment sufficient 
for our own energies, but also for the three 
hundred thousand laborers from the Old 
World who annually found homes in our 
fertile territory. We have always had some 
great work in progress, which has given full 
employment to all who wanted labor; but we 
are now absolutely without any undertaking 
of an industrial character, except the mere 
‘machinery necessary for the supply of our 
daily wants. Although we have but just 
entered upon our hundredth year of inde- 
pendence, so vigorously have our energies 
been employed that we have nothing more 
todo. We have dug all the canals we re- 
quire and constructed all the fortifications 
needed for our defense; we have built more 
railroads than suffice for our commerce; 
and our mines and manufactories produce 
more than we can consume; we have nearly 
exterminated the savage tribes that once re- 
tarded our pioneers; and we have so effect- 
ively felled our primitive forests that we 
are beginning to feel the necessity for re- 
planting them. We have fought the great 
battle for freedom and emancipated our five 
millions of slaves. Boston and Chicago 
have been destroyed and rebuilt, and New 
York is so far completed that there are 
already more houses than tenants; and the 
Empire City is now, for the first time in 
two hundred years, without any great work 
in progress, either of a public or a_ private 
nature. Within the last year there have 
been completed a large number of magnifi- 
cent edifices, which gave employment to a 
vast number of artificers, artists, and 
laborers; and no new ones have been an- 
nounced, to give occupation to the men who 
have been thrown out of employment. 





Among the great edifices which have 
been completed within a year are 
the new Post Office, the buildings 


of the Equitable Insurance Company, 
of The Tribune, the Evening Post, the West- 
ern Union Telegraph, and the offices of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 
These are all immense edifices, so solidly 
constructed that they will last for centuries. 
Then there are the great hotels up-town— 
the Buckingham, the Rossmore, the Albany, 
the Saratoga, and the Hammersley. The 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has been 
completed and the new St. Patrick’s Church 
on Fifth Avenue is nearly done. The new 
building for the New York Hospital, in Six- 
teenth Street, is nearly completed; the work 
on the docks has been suspended; and the 
tunnel for the Harlem Railroad through 
Fourth Avenue has been finished. There 
is nothing remaining to be completed but 
the East River Bridge, which will give em- 
ployment to but a small number of laborers. 
The vast excavations which have been in 
progress for several years at Hell Gate will 
be blown up on the Fourth of July, and 
then all will be done; and, unless some new 
Peter the Hermit shall appear to lead us on 
a new industrial crusade, we shall be sadly 
in need of occupation for our listless ener- 
gies. 

There is a constantly-increasing class of 
wealthy Americans, whose property comes 
by inheritance, who, unhappily, are driven 
abroad to find opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of their unearned opulence. They 
form idle colonies in London, in Paris, in 
Rome, Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Berlin, 
and Florence, and it is a fact which will 
serve as an exemplification of what we 
mean by saying that it is the duty of our 
statesmen, philosophers, and philanthro- 
pists to provide some occupation for the 
unused energies of our people, that 
during the past year a young New 
Yorker, a great-grandson of John Jacob 
Astor, has been driving a coach-and-four 
daily from ‘London to Windsor, carry- 
ing passengers for nothing comparitive- 
ly, at his own cost, only because he could 
find no better employment for his time and 
his money. And this worthy countryman 





of ours, it is announced, has now brought 
his coach-and-four to New York, for the 
purpose of organizing here a four-in-hand 
club, after the style of the one to which he 
belonged in England. He is to be com- 
mended for it. If a young American of 
fortune must drive a coach-and-four from 
lack of better employment, it is much bet- 
ter that he should do it here than in London. 





BROAD CHURCHMEN AND THEIR 
WORK. 


Tue Church of England is not acknowl- 
edged by its members to have been the 
ereation of Henry VIII. They maintain 
that its final severance from the Church of 
Rome was a mere episode, although, of 
course, a very important one, in its history. 
But it is very clear to them and to every- 
body else that in the peculiar circum- 
stances which attended its reconquering of 
independence its communicants, its clergy, 
and its prelates were not of precisely the 
same mind. Then, as now, there were 
among them High Churchmen and Low 
Churchmen; then, as now, there were 
Sacramentarians and Evangelicals. These 
parties are historic ones, and itis hard to 
say which goes furthest back into the past. 
For that matter, their differences of creed 
and method may fairly be said to date from 
the apostolic days. Did not St. Peter and 
St. Paul pursue plans of Christian work 
essentially different in externals; and yet 
were not they both apostles of the Lord? 
And is it not perfectly evident that Chris- 
tians, while they must hold to some things 
strictly and without the slightest variation, 
may enjoy in others a certain amount of 
liberty? 

Just as soon as, in an Anglican commun 
ion, a High Churchman acknowledges this 
and ceases to hope that his Church will 
sometime be entirely brought over to sacra- 
mentarian views, he becomes, in a sense, a 
Broad Churchman. And just as soon as 
his Evangelical brother admits that it is not 
necessary that his fellow-workers should ul- 
timately be brought over to Low Church 
ground he too becomes a sort of Broad 
Churchman. Hence, it is not strange that 
the Broad Church school among Episco- 
palians has been of slow growth and has 
fairly risen to the surface only in the pres- 
ent century. Charity is old; but toleration 
has been lost sight of for the past few cen- 
turies. Here and there, to be sure, a Sir 
Thomas Browne or, a Jeremy Taylor lifted 
up his voice for it, but to unheeding ears. 

The English Broad Churchmen, however, 
have been something more than tolerant or 
shrewd Evangelicals or Sacramentarians. 
Strictly speaking, they have never been a 
party at all; but rather an influence. They 
have not only tried to harmonize their un- 
harmonious fellows, but have asserted rights 
of their own. They have claimed a large 
amount of freedom in their interpretation 
of the Bible and the church standards, in 
their conception of the church idea, in their 
treatment of the problems of the day, and 
in their relations with non-Anglicans. 

In the different state of things here in 
America our own Episcopal Broad Church- 
men have become a power even later than 
their English fellows. There are no 
‘‘livings” in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church here; it has not the social prestige 
enjoyed by the Church of England; it is 
not, ina word, taken for granted by the 
best public sentiment. Then, too, it is 
more evangelical, on the whole, than its 
mother church; and the entrance into some 
other communion—say the Congregational 
or the Unitarian—is less difficult than in En- 
gland. These and other causes have multi- 
plied Broad Churchmen in England and re- 
duced their strength here. They have also 
infused among the Matthew Arnolds, the 
Benjamin Jowetts, and the ‘Essays and 
Reviews” men a spirit of liberality verging 
somewhat too closely, in certain points 
upon infidelity. The rise of the Broad 
Church school in America, therefore, was 
to be watched with hopeful eyes. It was to 
be expected that it would be more 
spiritual, more unselfish, more reverent, 
and more earnest than its English pro- 
totype. The results have justified this ex- 
pectation. There is now, as the most care- 
less observer may see, a body of Episcopa 
clergymen who are showing new life and 
unexpected strength. Second to none in 
their ecclesiastical loyalty, they refuse to 
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shut their eyes to the Christian work which 
is going on outside their ownfence. Firmly 
believing all the essentials of the Christian 
faith, they are unwilling by bigotry or 
medievalism to alienate bright young 
minds, bothered by honest doubts and averse 
to antiquated and superfluous yokes. As 
spiritual as the most earnest Low Church- 
men, they do not want to dissever culture 
and fervor because fervor is sometimes and 
needlessly made vulgar. Ina word, they 
want to adapt what an able writer has 
so felicitously called the ‘“‘ Church idea” to 
modern circumstances and current modes 
of thought. 

Have the Broad Churchmen any results, 
as yet, to show the Christian world and to 
challenge the respect and sympathy of 
members of other churches? They have 
mitigated venerable conflicts, They have 
kept from infidelity or indifference many of 
the best and most honest men of the day. 
They have shown that devoutness and spir- 
ituality may be associated with liberality 
and the widest Christian charity. They 
have made non-Christians see that the 
Christian Church is not afraid to meet them 
or their arguments, and yet wants them all 
in her army. They have strenuously main- 
tained that, whereas Christianity is the eter- 
nal religion, it is yet able to adapt itself to 
circumstances without sacrificing a jot of its 
authority. They have asserted once more, 
in unmistakable language, that the Chris- 
tianity of Christ is not always coterminous 
with the Christianity of this or that club of 
interpreters, old or new. Ina word, they 
have proved for their Church what 
Bishop Potter maintained when he 
said, in his convention address _ for 
1874, that ‘sucha Church—a Church so 
grand and lofty in her spirit and propor- 
tions; a Church abounding in such names 
as Andrews and Herbert and Keble, on the 
one hand, and in such names as Leighton and 
Simeon and Venn, on the other; a Church 
which includes and deals gently, lovingly 
with such differing phases of mind and 
thought—such a Church is not to be served 
by a vehement dogmatism, by a narrow pol- 
icy of proscription and denunciation, worthy 
only of a sect.” 


INCREASE OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


A NOTEWORTHY fact disclosed by the 
Ninth Census we have in the remarkable in- 
crease of church property in the United 
States during the last two decades. The 
following figures present the aggregates of 
this increase: 





Years. Property. Increase. 
je eee pre Po Re Perr ——-—- 
MB iddies stuns pi 8 epee $ 84,069,131 
MOP cack vsda ction 354,483,581. ........006- 183,085,649 


In the first of the above decades church 
property was nearly doubled and in the 
second more than doubled. To show in 
what denominations the larger part of this 
increase occurred, we submit the following 
table of figures: 


1850. 1860. 1870. 
Baptists (regular ).......$11,020,855 $19,799,378 $39,229,221 
CRISTEA i so cencits cicicscsee 853,386 2,518,045 6,425,137 
Congregational........... 8,001,995 13,327,511 25,069,698 
Episcopal Protestant.... 11,375,010 21,665,698 36,514,549 
(ORR S cs ban seuddaces sues 1,713,767 2,544,507 3,939,560 
SN dirk ncccnesNphdiiencas 418,600 1,135,300 5,155,234 
BWCHORORs 3950.0 cocicenceces ~2,909,711 5,885,179 14,917,747 
pte 14,825,070 33,003,371 69,854,121 
Presbyterian (regular ).. 14,543,789 24,227,359 47,828,732 
Reformed Church........ 4,116,280 4,453,850 10,359,255 
Roman Catholic.......... 9,256,758 26,774,119. 60,985,566 
UBIREIIIN 6 66.0 s cccccccccees 3,280,822 4,338,316 6,282,675 
Universalist.........6.-s08 1,778,316 2,856,095 5,692,225 


The first of the above tables shows that, 
as a general average for all the religious 
sects, large and small, church property in 
this country has doubled itself in each of 
the last two decades. The second table 
presents a comparison of the rate of in- 
crease for the same period among the 
larger sects. Taking the two extreme 
points of the period, we find the increase of 
the Baptists to be more than three-fold; that 
of the Christians to be more than seven-fold; 
that of the Congregationalists to be more 
than three-fold; that of the Protestant 
Episcopalians to be more than three-fold; 
that of the Friends to be less than three- 
fold; that of the Jews to be more than 
twelve-fold; that of the Lutherans to 
be more than five-fold; that of the 
Methodists to be more than four-fold; 
that of the Presbyterians (regular) to be 
more than three-fold; that of the Reformed 
Church to be more than two-fold; that of 
the Roman Catholics to be more than six- 
fold; that of the Unitarians to be less than 





two-fold; and that of the Universalists to 
be more than three-fold. The Jews and 
Christians in the ratio of increase stand at 
the head of the scale and the Unitarians at 
at the foot. Next to the two former come 
the Roman Catholics, next to them the 
Lutherans, and next to the latter the Meth- 
odists. Then come the Baptists, the Con- 
gregationalists, the Episcopalians, the Pres- 
byterians, and the Universalists, whose 
ratio of increase is over three-fold. Then 
come the Friends and the Reformed Church, 
with a ratio of increase less than three fold, 
and last of all the Unitarians, who are below 
two-fold. 

The large sects—largest in numbers and 
richest in the amount of church property 
held by them, indeed, holding the major 
part of all the church property in this coun- 
try—are the Baptists, the Congregationalists, 
the Episcopalians, the Lutherans, the Meth- 
odists, the Presbyterians (regular), the Re- 
formed Church, and the Roman Catholics. 
Of these the Catholics take the lead in the 
accumulation of church property during 
the last two decades, having advanced 
nearly twice as rapidly as any one of the other 
sects. Judging them by this standard, we 
see at once that the Catholics carry the 
palm in the element of church prosperity. 
As a sect, they are growing rich the fastest, 
and evincing their well-known proclivity to 
accumulate large funds in the possession of 
the Church and for the propagation of their 
religious faith. Their progress in this re- 
spect is about twice the average rate of the 
other sects, 

This increase of church property in this 
country, purely by voluntary contribution, 
supplies pleasing evidence that the religious 
sentiment is by no means dying out in the 
popular heart. The attacks of the various 
forms of infidelity seem to have made no 
noticeable impression upon it. Twenty 
years of church life have twice doubled the 
amount of property contributed and held 
for church purposes. This one fact abund- 
antly tells its own story as to the reality 
and extent of church power among the 
American people. 

There is, however, one view suggested by 
the above figures which has a very impor- 
tant bearing upon the question of taxing 
church property. If the next decade shall 
keep up the ratio of increase of the last two 
decades, the church property of this country 
in 1880 will amount to $708,967,162, rising 
at the same rate to $1,417,934,324 in 1890 
and to $2,835,868,648 in 1900. The growth 
of thirty years at this ratio will give the 
stupendous aggregate of nearly three billions 
of dollars invested in church property. 
Add another decade, bringing us to 1910, 
and we have nearly six billions, and so on 
with every decade. If all this property, 
with all its prospective increase, is 
to be wholly relieved from bearing 
any tax burdens, then a_ progressive 
and finally an enormous load of such 
burdens must be- placed upon all other 
property, to make up for the deficit that 
would otherwise exist in the-revenue of the 
state. Inforty years, at this rate of growth, 
the taxable property of the country must 
carry upon its back an additional tax load 
equal to the tax that would accrue from 
about six billions of dollars, provided the 
amount were taxed in common with all 
other property. The load will be doubled 
with every decade. We are quite aware 
that the taxable basis of non-exempted 
property will be constantly increasing, and, 
hence, that the people will be the better able 
to bear the additional load; yet this makes 
it none the less true that the burden is real 
and progressive in its amount with the lapse 
of every decade. If we maintain the princi- 
ple of exemption in favor of church proper- 
ty, then we must accept all its consequences, 
and one of these is a constant increase of the 
property exempted. Fifty years of growth, 
at the rate of the last two decades, will put 
it inthe neighborhood of twelve billions, 
and sixty years will carry it up to about 
twenty-four billions. 

It needs but little forecast and but little 
knowledge of the history of other countries 
to see that we must stop somewhere with 
this principle of exemption, or finally reach 
a state of things that will be felt to be in- 
tolerable. We believe the present to be the 
best time for stopping and placing all pri- 
vate property, no matter what may be its 
uses, under the same general law of protec- 


tion and responsibility, without favoritism 
or disadvantage in any direction. There is 
no evil in the mere increase of church prop- 
erty—the more of it the better ; yet there 
may be a very great evil in exempting it 
from taxation. We have no objection to 
the increase, but rather rejoice in it; yet we 
decidedly object to the exemption, as wrong 
in principle, as unjust to taxpayers, and 
fraught with much prospective evil. There 
is hardly anything future that we regard as 
more certain than that the American people 
will not always continue it. 


Editorial Dotes. 


THE chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee has called a meeting of the Com- 
mittee, to be held in Washington, on the 22d of 
next February, for the purpose of determining 
the time and place of hdlding the National 
Democratic Convention to nominate candidates 
for President and Vice-President of the United 
States. The Republican National Committee 
have already fixed the time and place of the 
National Convention of Republicans. The prob- 
ability is that the Democrats will hold their 
convention at a later date. These preliminaries 
suggest the struggle for place and power which 
next summer and fall will agitate the whole 
land. The partyin power will try to stay there, 
and the party out of power will try to get 
there. We donot suppose that the country 
will be ruined by the success of either. Politi- 
cal parties are simply means to an end, and 
that party, no matter what may be its name, 
that will best serve the country itis best for 
the people to support. 








Mr. O'BRIEN, a Democratic representative in 
Congress, from Maryland, last week proposed 
the following amendments to the Constitution, 
as an amendment to the proposition already 
submitted by ex-Speaker Blaine : 

““SEcTION 1. No state shall make any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, and no minis- 
ter or preacher of the Gospel, or of any religious 
creed or denomination, shall hold any office of 
trust or emolument under the United States or 
under any State, nor shall any religious test be 
required as a qualification for any office or pub- 
lic trust in any state or under the United States. 

“Section 2. No money received by taxation 

in any state for the support of public schools, 
or derived from any public lands devoted there- 
to, shall ever be under the control of any re- 
ligious sect. Nor shall any money so raised, or 
lands so devoted, be divided between religious 
sects or denominations. Nor shall any minister 
or preacher of the Gospel, or of any religious 
creed or denomination, hold any office in con- 
nection with the public schools in any state, nor 
be eligible to any position of trust and emolu- 
ment in connection with any institution, public 
or private, in any state, or under the United 
States, which shall be supported in whole or in 
part from any public fund.’? 
These. amendments contain the whole of Mr. 
Blaine’s proposition, adding thereto provisions 
that would be a disgrace to the Constitution of 
the United States. To make ministers or 
preachers of the Gospel, or of any religious 
creed or denomination, ineligible to any office 
under the United States or under any state, and 
also ineligible to any office in connection 
with the public schools in any state, or any 
“institution, public or private, in any state, or 
under the United States, which shall be sup- 
ported in whole or in part from any public 
fund,’”’ would be to proscribe them and impose 
disabilities upon them as aclass. We suspect 
that Mr. O’Brien is a Roman Catholic, as well as 
a Democrat, and that his object is to break the 
force of Mr. Blaine’s amendment, by combining 
with it provisions which no sensible man can 
approve. What the Democrats in the House of 
Representatives will do with the question is a 
very difficult problem for them to determine. 
The amendment of Mr. Blaine is a practical and 
simple remedy on a subject of prime import- 
ance; and yet, owing to the affiliation of De- 
mocracy with the Catholics and their desire to 
obtain a portion of the school funds for their 
own sectarian purposes, Democratic leaders feel 
not a little embarrassed and would be glad to 
play some dodge on the subject. 

EVERYBODY who has traveled much abroad 
and a good many who have remained at home 
will admit that our diplomatic service, as at 
present conducted, is anything but creditable to 
the country. We have had the melancholy 
spectacle of our minister at St. James coming to 
grief through a somewhat doubtful transaction 
in the Emma Mine stock; our recent minister 
at St. Petersburg getting himself into trouble 
through a carelessly-written private letter, in 
which he criticised the Russian court; a laet 
minister at Vienna hiding himself behind his 
official position to rid himself of a pecuniary ob- 
ligation; and now there isa report that our 
newly-appointed secretary of legation at St. 
Petersburg has, while under pay of the Govern- 
ment,been on a visit to New York. to hire ‘ bare- 
back riders’”’ for a renowned European cireus. 
Considering the dignity that should go with the 





office, we do not pay our diplomats sufficiently‘ 


considering the dignity that does go with the 
majority of the places, we pay them quite 
enough; and the reductions reported by the 
House committee in the consular and diplomatic 
bill, though small,will be generally looked upon 
with favor. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY answers the question 

proposed to it by the New York Times in regard 

to the nomination of President Grant for a third 

term, by saying that it ‘“‘ would oppose to the 

end acandidate so nominated,’ and “ would 

not support a scheme which would be a fatal 

blow to our free republican institutions.” We 

have not the slightest idea that the Weekly will 

have any occasion for putting its purpose into 
practice. We do not believe in a third term 
for any president; yet it seems tous that the 
Weekly is a little extravagant when it speaks of 
it as ‘‘a fatal blow to our free republican insti- 
tutions.” This is pretty. strong language for 
what, the Constitution undoubtedly allows and 
what the Federal Convention thought it best to 
leave to the discretion of the people. It is 
quite sufficient to say that a third term for the 
same person is inexpedient. As for President 
Grant’s secret aspirations on this subject, we are 
by no means sure that the Weekly is not doing 
him injustice by drawing upon its fancy without 
facts. We have seen no evidence of any plan 
on his part to force his nomination upon the 
Republican party; while we have regretted his 
omission to give an unqualified negative to the 
whole idea, especially in view of the use that 
has been made of it, to the damage of the party 


THE Constitution provides that each state 
shall be entitled to two senators in the Senate 
of the United States. And yet Louisiana has 
had but one senator in the Senate since the 4th 
of March, 1873. The credentials of two sen- 
ators-elect have been presented ; and, now those 
of Mr. Eustis being added, there have been 
three applicants for the vacant seat. The Senate 
has spent an immense amount of breath in dis- 
cussing the question and for three years has 
failed to come to any decision ; and, hence, has 
denied to Louisiana her full representation. If 
the title to the vacant seat is legally vested in 
any of the applicants, the Senate should at 
once say so; and if it is not, then it should say 
that. This endless talk with no voting and no 
decision is an outrage to the constitutional 
rights of Louisiana. If the seat belongs to 
Pinchback, the learned gentlemen who com- 
pose the Senate ought long since to have made 
the discovery ; and if it does not, then this fact 
should have been ascertained and settled. The 
Constitution supposes that the Senate will act 
upon such a question with reasonable prompt- 
itude and dispose of it according to law. Not 
to do so is an abuse of its powers, 

THE Albany Law Journal offers a very sensi- 
ble criticism upon the bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Jacobs into the senate of this state, provid- 
ing that persons charged with arson, murder, or 
highway robbery, and acquitted on the ground 
of insanity, shall be committed to the state 
lunatic asylum for life. We quote the Journal 
as follows: 

“We do not know upon what unds this 
legislation is demanded, unless it be upon the 
vague ground of ‘ publie policy’ ; for, logically, 
a man who commits a crime under the influence 
of aninsane inpulse is not responsible before 
the law at all, and the only reason why he is 
committed to prison after acquittal is that 
while his insanity continues it is unsafe to allow 
him to mingle with his fellow-men. Perhaps 
the discussion which this bill will call forth will 
develop the reasons why a man who was not re- 
sponsible for his acts while insane should be 
punished after his insanity has passed away, or 
why a man who once committed a grave crime 
while under the influence of an insane impulse 
should be deemed to be ever afterward insane 
and publicly dangerous. Better abolish the de- 
fense of insanity altogether than commit the 
absurdity which this bill would effectuate.” 
There is no doubt that the plea of insanity, as a 
ground of defense in criminal prosecutions, has 
been greatly abused in this country, and that 
those who ought to have been punished have 
frequeitly escaped by a false plea of insanity. 
Yet this is no reason why the state should resort 
to the outrage and injustice of confining the ac- 
quitted to a lunatic asylum for life, unless we 
assume—what is contrary to fact—that when 
men are insane they remain so for life. The 
bill of Senator Jacobs, were it to become a law, 
would be an act of legal self-stultification. The 
law does not and should not hold insane per- 
sons to be legally responsible for their acts 
and yet this bill proposes to punish a certain 
class of such persons with permanent imprison- 
ment in a lunatic asylum, without any reference 
to the question whether they continue to be 
insane, and, therefore, need to be thus confined 
for the public safety. 


THE generous donation of money by a New 
York merchant to pay for THE INDEPENDENT to 
be sent to one hundred clergymen for one year 
has already brought us a big pile of letters. 
The majority of these letters are, of course, 
from the “elect” clergymen, who get the bene- 
fit of this noble Christian charity. But we are 





samples), which we print for the special benefit 


getting other letters (of which the following a e 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








of other generous-hearted Christians who have 
money to give for the same object. We make 
extracts only, without giving either name or res- 
dence. 

LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 

“< Sir :—My salary is $500 per year. Wife and 
three babies, and seminary debts hanging over 
us. I have tried to open a boys’ boarding- 
school in connection with my pastoral work, 
hoping thereby to liquidate my debts.. It is up- 
hill work. Yet Ido not complain. If you can 
add my name to your free list, I should be truly 
grateful.” > 
LETTER FROM WISCONSIN: 


“‘ Dear Sir:—I have just commenced preach- 
ng here asa home missionary. My family is 
at Ripon, where Ihave a daughter in college. 
Ihave spent my life nearly in home mission 
work. I should like to have the reading of THE 
INDEPENDENT, but cannot pay forit at present.’’ 


LETTER FROM KENTUCKY. 

“ Dear Sir :—I see that through the order of_a 
generous merchant of your city you propose to 
send THE INDEPENDENT to one hundred minis- 
ters. Iama young minister, have had to push 
my own way through the world, have always 
admired your paper, but have not been able to 
subscribe for it—young ministers’ salaries being 
very meager, as you, no doubt, areaware. If you 
will make me one of the hundred, I will be 
greatly obliged, and promise to make good use 
of it.” 


There are hundreds of such cases as the above 
n every direction. The times are hard, espe- 
cially with clergymen in the country; and all 
these hundreds would greatly rejoice and be 
greatly benefited by receiving our paper. If any 
of our readers wish to give money for the special 
purpose named, we shall be very glad to receive 
it, will see that it is properly and faithfully 
applied, and give to each donor the name or 
names of such clergymen as may receive the 
paper. 





Tue “ Higher Life’ people have had a warn- 
ing of a somewhat startling sort in the suppres- 
sion, in England, of Mr. Pearsall Smith as a 
teacher of that doctrine. His doctrines have 
lately been very severely criticised by Dr. 
Horatius Bonar and others, as being Antinomian 
in tendency and such as would encourage the 
holder of them to laxity in watchfulness against 
sin. For some time there have been circulating 
in England very unpleasant reports, compromis- 
ing Mr. Smith especially, we believe, in certain 
business matters; and at last Lord Radstock, 
Henry Varley, and others have published a let- 
ter, in which they say: 

“Some weeks after the Brighton Convention 

it came to our knowledge that the individual 
referred to had on some occasions, in personal 
conversation, inculeated doctrines which were 
most unscriptural and dangerous. We also 
found that there had been conduct which, al- 
though we were convinced that it was free from 
evil intention, was yet such as to render action 
necessary on our part. We therefore requested 
him t@abstain at once from all public work ; 
and when the circumstances were represented 
to him in their true light he entirely acquiesced 
in the propriety of this course and recognized, 
with deep sorrow, the unscriptural and danger- 
ous character of the teaching and conduct in 
question.” 
These gentlemen and the English religious 
press are very reticent in regard to the matter— 
largely, we presume, in consideration to Mr. 
Smith’s serious and very painful sickness and 
the grief this occurrence has caused him. But 
it emphasizes the extreme danger of forgetting 
that religion is essentially righteousness, rather 
than faith or feeling. 

THE godly must suffer persecution ; but we 
will take no part in the ridicule heaped on Dr. 
Talmage for his graphic description of the joy 
of the Israelites when, after their long sojourn 
in the wilderness, they first came to ‘corn,’ 
and the children stripped off the husk, counted 
the kernels in the ear, and roasted it in the fire. 
The eloquent pastor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
does not, we take it, pretend to be a learned ex- 
egete ; but leaves that to the professors in his lay 
college. He is by turns a blast-furnace and a 
sledge-hammer and thus an eloquent preacher of 
those truths which he has learned by intuition 
and private revelation ; and such little slips as 
this about the Israelites husking Indian corn, 
or that in his last Christian at Work, which 
made Adam and Eve descendants of Shem, or the 
statement that he has “‘ yet to find a consistent, 
self-sacrificing, consecrated Christian minister 
or layman who wants the Bible thrown out” of 
the public schools, should be overlooked. He 
has not time to turn aside from his march to 
study agriculture or useless genealogies ; for, 
as he well said last week, ‘“‘ when the white horse 
of the Conqueror goes past we want to follow 
the clank of his stirrups.”’ 


BisHop McQvalrn, in a communication which 
we published last week, alludes to the with- 
drawal of Catholic, Episcopalian, and Lutheran 
children from the public schools, as suggesting 
that the system is breaking down “by its own 
defects and want of adaptation to the religious 
needs of the people in the education of their 
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children.” Mere statistics are generally rather 
dry reading ; yet we venture to recommend to 
the Bishop the statistics given by Governor Til- 
den in regard to the public schools of this state 
for the year ended September 30th, 1875. He 
will find that the total expenditures for the year 
were $11,365,377.79; that the amount paid for 
teachers’ wages was $7,843,231.67; that the 
amount paid for school-houses, repairs, furni- 
ture, etc., was $1,844,347.20; that the esti- 
mated value of school-houses and sites in 
the state was $36,393,190; that the num- 
ber of school-houses was 11,787; that 
the number of school districts, exclusive of 
cities, was 11,289 ; that the number of teachers 
employed during any portion of the year was 
29,977 ; that the number of children attending 
the public schools was 1,058,846 ; and that the 
number of persons attending normal schools 
was 6,207. Weask the Bishop to study these 
statistics in respect to the public school system 
of this state, and then compare them with those 
that represent the system of private sectarian 
schools. It strikes us that the figures do not at 
all agree with the Bishop’s intimation. Certain 
is it that the great body of the people do not 
see those “‘ defects’ and that “ want of adapta- 
tion’? in our public school system which the 
Bishop thinks that he has discovered. They 
are quite content to use the system and they 
mean to maintain it. 


Ovr recent editorial on ‘‘ Church Debts” has 
been widely copied and commented on. The 
following letter from a Baptist clergyman in 
Michigan suggests the printing and circulation 
of that-article in‘a tract form. If any one will 
furnish the money to meet the expense it shall 
be done forthwith. 

“H. C. BowEn, Esq.: 

“ Dear Sir :—Inclosed I send you the money 
for THE INDEPENDENT to March 23d, 1877. 7 

** Allow me personally to thank you for your 
very able editorial on ‘‘ Church Debts,’’ that ap- 
peared in your issue of January 13th. Ithought 
so much of it that I brought it before my con- 
gregation last Sunday morning. I proceeded 
on the principle that ‘forewarned is forearmed.’ 

“T wish some wealthy man who has the 
cause of Christ at heart would ask permission 
from you to have a few thousand copies of 
that article printed in tract form and mailed to 
every minister in the United States, with the 
request that it be read and favorably com- 
mented on before their respective congrega- 
tions. I believe such a project, entered heartily 
into, would do excellent service to the cause of 
God. The churches that are free from debt 
might in this way be preserved from ecclesias- 
tical pomp and vanity ; while the churches that 
are groaning under financial difficulties might 
possibly be led to repent in dust and ashes, 
and show the reality of their penitence in cut- 
ting down all superfluous expenses and doing 
their best to pay their debts. This affair of 
erecting costly places of worship without pro- 
curing first the adequate means is a disgrace 
not only to Christianity, but to business honor. 
It is conceived in pride, brought forth in vanity, 
and unless there is deep and active ;penitence 
will bring widespread desolation. 

“T am yours, sincerely, 
‘A, MACFARLANE, 


“ BAPTIST PARSONAGE, Port Huron, Mich., Jan. 
20th, 1876.” 








Tue Louisville Journal has the following : 


“Every civilized nation in the world will 
take part in the Centennial Exposition. The 
Commission have determined to close it on the 
Sabbath—that is, on Sunday, the Sabbath of the 
Christians. If they close it on the Sabbath of 
every nation represented there—and why should 
the nations be shocked-in their moral sense b 
a failure to do so ?—it will always be Ansel. 
For the Greeks they will close it on Monday ; 
for the Persians on Tuesday ; for the Assyrians 
on Wednesday ; for the Egyptians on Thursday ; 
for the Turks, the Arabs, and all Mohammedan 
nations on Friday; for the Jews and Seventh- 
day or rm on Saturday ; and for us Christians 
they will close it on Sunday and open the beer- 
garden for us.”’ 


Well, if we are to go to such an extreme of 
courtesy as to accommodate ourselves ‘to all 
the national peculiarities of our visitors, we 
must remember to abolish ham-sandwiches 
from the grounds, in order not to shock the 
“moral sense’ of the Jews ; abolish wine, out 
of respect to the Mohammedans; invite any 
offending director to commit ari-kari, out of 
politeness to the Japanese ; and, should any of 
our great men die, deck the whole country in yel- 
low, lest the celestial eyes of the Chinese should 
be offended by our black mourning. After all, 
the best way te please our guests will be to 
conduct the Exposition on American principles. 


.... The Weekly Conference of Baptist Minis- 
ters of New York and Vicinity has just passed 
the following resolution, by a vote of 20 to 6: 


“Whereas, Rev. Reuben Jeffery, D.D., has 
taken a position openly as a propagator of open 
communion ; and 

‘* Whereas, Common courtesies extended to the 
open-communion party have been construed as 
a quasi indorsement of open-communion senti- 
ments ; and 

“Whereas, Dr. Jeffery’s appearance before this 
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conference to read a paper would be construed 
by his associates in the same way; therefore, 

we , That Dr. Jeffery’s appointment to 
read a paper before us next Monday be hereby 
rescinded.”’ 
The immediate cause of this action is that Dr. 
Jeffery has just become editor of The Baptist 
Union, an open-communion paper. However, 
the Conference has Scripture on its side ; for are 
we not told to avoid the very appearance of 
evil, and who knows what would result if the 
heresy of Christian fraternity were not strangled 
as s00n as possible ? 


.. +. We remember seeing a month or two ago, 
where we did not expect it, a just tribute to E. 
H. Sears, D. D., who died last week. It was in 
The Religious Herald, of Richmand, Va., the 
leading organ of the Southern Baptists. Some 
one had asked for a work that should best give 
the relation of the Gospel of John to the other 
three Gospels. Dr. Broadus, one of the editors 
and one of the ablest men in the Baptist or in 
any other denomination, referred his corre- 
spondent to Dr. Seara’s ‘“ Heart of Christ,’’ as 
being one of the best and most profound dis- 
cussions of the purpose of the fourth gospel. 
Dr. Sears’s death is a loss, not to the Unitarian 
denomination alone, but to the whole American 
Church. 


.... Victor Hugo is a man who in his colossal 
plans never stoops to details. Without telling 
them just how they are to do it, he proposes to 
the French people to make a tremendous jump 
toward the millennium, by founding a democ- 
racy which shall end foreign war by arbitration, 
civil war by amnesty, and distress by education. 
A consummation devoutly to be wished, but 
very difficult of attainment, considering the con- 
flicting political elements in poor France. 


.... The instructions of M. Leon Say to the em- 
ployés of the French department of finance are 
worthy of imitation in our own country, being 
quite in a line with our proposed civil service 
reform. He tells them not to connect them- 
selves with the electoral agitations, to vote ac- 
cording to their convictions, but not to partici- 
pate in any manifestations either before or after 
the elections. 


.... According to the advice of the committee 
resident in Beirut of the American Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, Col. Lane, chief of the expe- 
dition, and Mr. Myer, assistant engineer, are on 
their way to America, to make certain arrange- 
ments for the furtherance of their work, in ac- 
cordance with matters developed in their very 
fruitful reconnoissance of the last season. 


..»-Frof. W. G. Sumner in the January North 
American Review concludes that as a nation we 
are not politically degenerating; and that the 
reason why we appear to be is because we are 
not—a paradox not over lucid, 





Acligions Intelligence. 





Mrs. Mouton, following the advice of her 
counsel, has decided not to cajl_an ex parte 
council, deeming her position sufficiently vin- 
dicated. He says 


“T cannot think it is your duty to go further, 
certainly not just now. You had, with the 
boldness of innocence and truth, courted in- 
quiry, while Plymouth Church from the begin- 
ning has sought to evade and cover up, and has 
again succeeded in evading, though not in cover- 
ing up. If Plymouth Church can have an in- 
vestigation by investigators exclusively selected 
by itself, as it didin 1874, and can have its case 
judged solely by what its committee pleases to 
produce on its own side, let it. Such an in- 
vestigation cannot settle anything and will 
leave a distrusting and portentous public opin- 
ion where it stands to-day. Plymouth Church 
will not produce Mrs. Tilton as a witness, if 
any doubting delegate may cross-examine her, 
nor Mrs. Bradshaw, nor Mr. and Mrs. Richards. 
It will not produce the unproduced evidence 
that is known to exist that the pastor, before 
the 29th of December, 1870, and before he wrote 
the letter of contrition ‘intrusted to Mr. Moul- 
ton,’ had been charged with a criminal inti- 
macy with Mrs. Tilton. When they escaped 
the council they knew that you knew of Mrs. 
Tilton’s repeated confessions of that criminal 
intimacy to several persons and was prepared 
to prove those confessions ; and he probably 
knew that the fact of his previous knowledge 
of the charge was susceptible of such proof 
that it could not again be denied with safety. 
You have been too long and too well known in 
the best cirtles and the best Christian society 
of Brooklyn to make it necessary to vindicate 
toner here; and I venture the opinion that 

efore this painful controversy ends your truth- 
fulness and Christian integrity will be recog- 
nized by all the world. You have properly 
cared for the good name and fame of the Con- 
A ene Church ; but the church must now 

e care of itself. It must determine for itself 
whether its members can be driven from its 
= without'a hearing and trial, and whether 

pty can be so securely intrenched within its 
walls that inquiry canno’ it forth to the 
light of day. Congregationalism itself is now 
on its trial, and it remains to be proved whether 
. has enough iron in its blood to continue to 

ive. 


Dr. Edward Beecher, chairman of the commit- 
tee of Plymouth Church on the mutual coun- 
cil, in reply to criticisms on that church for its 
protest, says 

«Excepting the place of meeting, Mrs. Moul- 





ton, therefore, was offered her own way on 
every point. The Church wanted the mutual 
council, and still desires it, and is willing to go 
on with it. The churches named by her were 
accepted and would have been called. She 
withdrew from a mutual council simply because 
we exercised our manifest right of suggesting to 
her reasons for not calling two churches, at the 
same time leaving her right to call them unim- 
paired and unquestioned. On that ground and 
on that only she drew back.”’ 


It is announced that the advisory council to be 
called by Plymouth Church will be somewhat 
larger than was expected and that its time of 
meeting will be postponed to Feb. 15th. The 
tone of the Congregational papers may be 
gathered from the following extracts. The Ad- 
vance Says : 


“The mutual council having failed, the ad- 
visory council called by Plymouth Church will, 
of course, be next in order. That it will be 
likely to help the sad matter much is, we frank- 
ly confess, more than we as yet see reasons to 
expect. The church, of course, has as good a 
right to call a council as the other two churclies 
had tocall the one that will be known in his- 
tory as the ‘Brooklyn Council.’ But, accord- 
ing to the published terms of the council about 
to be, the real question at issue will be sub- 
stantially identical with that upon which the 
previous council gave its opinion—an opinion 
which has been almost universally endorsed as 
being in accord with the plain teaching of our 
Lord and the admitted principles of American 
Congregationalism. We doubt very much if 


‘any considerable number of persons whose 


names carry Weight in the denomination will 
consent to sit in the council called under the 
peculiar circumstances that will belong to this, 
especially if their consent must be construed as 
an implied repudiation of the result of the 
previous council. Finally, it is certain 
that we express the rapidly-maturing convic- 
tion of our churches, and indeed of all the 
churches, that if American Congregationalism 
has an orderly and really effective mode of pro- 
cedure by which it ean vindicate the innocence 
of one of its ministers accused of heinous 
crimes, if innocent, and deal with him suitably 
if not innocent, it is now time to useit. This 
is plainly due to him, if not guilty ; it is just as 
plainly due to the sacred honor of the churches 
of our order whether he be guilty or innocent. 
Mr. Beecher has been reported several times 
lately as saying that the time has come for 
Plymouth Church to take the whole matter into 
their own hands ; but the fact is the time when 
they could do that is already passed. The mat- 
ter has gone so far and so long it has got be- 
yond their exclusive jurisdiction. The scandal 
and the stigma of its uncertainty have become 
also a vital concern of aH the pastors and 
churches in association with that church and 
their pastor. Let us have an end of ‘devices’ 
to ‘save ourselves.’ Neither Mr. Beecher, his 
church, nor the other churches can afford to 
keep up the demoralizing dalliance of an uncer- 
tainty of this sort.’ 


The Congregationalist, whose editor would be 
almost certain to be invited on any council to be 
called on the subject, has been reticent for two 
or three weeks, but calls favorable attention to 
its leading contribution, a notable article, by 
Prof. 8. C. Bartlett, D.D., of Chicago, who 
writes in much the same vein. He says: 


‘When a churehmember or mjnister has been 
tried by a civil court for some alleged offense 
and has failed to be convicted, does that failure 
preclude or supersede an ecclesiastical inquiry 
into the same offense or class of offenses? Not 
necessarily. It may leave the matter in such an 
unsatisfactory shape as to call still more imper- 
atively for the Church or the council to act. 
. . . These apply with great force to the 
situation of the pastor of Plymouth Church. 


Both the whole community and the pastor him-, 


self, if he be innocent, would be vastly the 
gainers by such an ecclesiastical trial. Indeed 
nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the 
resent position of that case. To Mr. Beecher 
t is simply disastrous. All good men must 
grieve over it. In the first stages of that scan- 
dal, while only the statements of the woman 
Woodhull and the insinuations of Tilton were 
before the public, the present writer made haste 
to convey to its distinguished subject the assur- 
ances of his sympathy and the belief that charges 
coming only from such sources and in such 
forms were not to be noticed. But that state of 
things soon passed. The charges became direct, 
definite, and not to be put aside. . . . Still 
the whole community feel that we have not 
reached the bottom of the case. A belief uni- 
versally prevails that much more light can be 
ere is a strong conviction that a clear 
and decisive result can be reached. Certain in- 
dividuals who were examined in court are con- 
fidently supposed to know decisive facts, which 
they were not permitted to disclose. Several 
other individua!s, not summoned, are believed 
to possess information vitally related to the case. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Beecher, the common be- 
lief is that all this testimony would bear heavily 
against him. All these sources of knowledge 
ought to be freely opened. We remain in doubt 
till we know that there is oris not a weight of 
testimony yet concealed. The writer happens 
to know that one person’ whose name has been 
mentioned as a witness knows nothing of the 
matter. It may be so with all, or it may not. 
Let us find out. Let men be invited to tell all 
they know.” 


. ..Says The Standard’s Boston correspond- 
ent: 


‘Rev. H. M. Parsons is one of the most able, 
devoted, and energetic of the Congregational 
pastors of Boston. A few years ago he was 
settled over a church in Springfield, where he 
was a great power. He was like many of us 
who don’t know when to let ‘well enough’ 
alone. Inanevil hour he was invited to Boston, 
as associate with Rev. Nehemiah Adams, one of 
the old conservative men of the past. He came. 
The man was fire; the church ice. In vain the 
fire tried to melt the ice ; in vain the ice tried to 
quench the fire. Mr. Parsons soon found him- 
self obliged to leave. He resorted to an un- 
occupied Presbyterian church, which was too 
expensive to be carried along. Tnen he took a 
hall, where he now preaches. Last week a 
council was called to constitute and recognize a 
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new church, to be known as Trinity Congrega- 
tional church. The hour was fixed for the 
public services. But the stubborn council, after 
a secret session of two hours, adjourned to a 
future day and left the disappointed people 
without their recognition. A minister well 
settled out of Boston had better stay where he 
is. With the increase of foreigners, the changes 
of business, the want of fidelity in @hristains, 
and the disadvantages of city life, Boston is no 
longer a paradise for ministers. It may be the 
‘hub of the universe,’ but the ‘hub’ is not less 
than four hundred miles from any paradise for 
ministers. There is as much hard work to be 
done here as anywhere else in the country— 
Chicago not accepted.”’ 

Is that so, brethren of The Congregationalist, The 


Watehman, and Zion’s Herald ? 


....Bishop Harold Browne, of Winchester, 
takes a hopeful view of the*state of the Church 
of England. He says in his late and now some- 
what famous pastoral : 


“Without question, on both sides there are 
afew men of extreme opinions and extreme 
practices; but, from the experience derived from 
acquaintance with two very different dioceses, I 
can say with confidence that the great body of 
the clergy are more sober and moderate in their 
views and have really more sympathy with one 
another than in almost any period of our past 
history—certainly than in any period of active 
light and zeal. The so-called Evangelical clergy 
are in general far more attached and intelligent 
churchmen than those of a past generation, and 
in this respect quite unlike the Puritans of the 
seventeenth century. The High Church clergy 
are incomparably more agreed with their Evan- 
gelical brethren on many points of faith and 
practice than the High Churchmen in the period 
of the Stuarts. Evangelicals are anxious for 
decency and order and even beauty of church 
ornament and service and ready to obey church 
authority. High Churchmen have none of that 
Pelagian element in their theology, from the 
charge of which so great a teacher as Jeremy 
Taylor was not exempted.”’ 


....It is a curious affair, that of one ‘Dr. 
Mayer,’’ who has had charge as rabbi of a 
Baltimore synagogue. As reportedinthe Jewish 
Times, it was charged against him that he had 
been a Christian missionary to the Jews of Glas- 
gow. He angrily denied that he had ever been 
a convert to Christianity ; and, when pressed by 
facts, made the astonishing defense that it was 
his twin brother, of the same name—J. Mayer— 
who was in the employ of the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews, and that to help his 
brother he had lent him his credentials as a 
rabbi. But his detractors proceeded to prove 
that if the Glasgow Mayer was a twin brother to 
the Baltimore Mayer, then the wife of the former 
was twin sister to the wife of the latter. Rabbi 
Mayer has not yet been able to produce his lost 
brother, and is, meanwhile, in a very unpleas- 
ant predicament, 

....-Moody and Sankey closed their nine 
weeks’ evangelistic services in Philadelphia 
Jan. 20th, in connection with the twenty-first 
anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. <A collection of about $100,000 was 
raised, as a tlfank offering, to enable the Asso- 
ciation to complete their new building in time 
for the Centennial celebration. The expenses 
of the evangelistic services, amounting to nearly 
330,000, have all been met by voluntary con- 
tributions. Mr. John Wanamaker, who re- 
cently bought the Depot, generously granted its 
use without charge. Mr. Moody started the 
next morning for Florida, to give his son the 
benefit of a milder climate. He willreturn im- 
mediately and begin his labors in New York on 
Feb. 1st. 


....Dr. Richard Newton, of Philadelphia, 
says, in the Sunday-school Times, of the Moody 
and Sankey meetings, that some of their merits 
are these: ‘1. The illustration afforded in the 
work of these men; of the essential, practical 
union existing between Protestant Christians. 
2. The influence for good on the churches in 
developing singleness of aim, direct appeal to 
God’s word, diligent study of the Scriptures. 
3. Their power to reach and bless multitudes of 
men not reached or blessed by the ordinary min- 
jstrations of the Gospel.” 


.... The Interior says of missionary women : 
“The friends of foreign missions made a suc- 
cessful move when they enlisted the women in 
their work. The ladies have already made their 
board a power in the Church, and a new move 
shows that their motto is ‘ Excelsior.’ They 
have set about enlisting the children in organ- 
ized bands for foreign missions, and we have 
before us a very neat and taking little period- 
ical, entitled Children’s Work for Childreu, which 
will be the banner of this movement.” 


....The late Rev. Jonathan B. Condit, D.D., 
emeritus professor of sacred rhetoric and pas- 
toral theology in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
was a native of New Jersey. He graduated at 
Princeton College and was for a number of 
years a pastor in Newark. From that place he 
went to Auburn, N. Y.,to become professor in 
the theological seminary, and continued in some 
relation to that institution to the close of his 
life. 


..+.The Baptists have had more churches 
organized and more houses of worship built in 
Baltimore within the last five years than in the 
preceding twenty years; and all these are sup- 
plied with working pastors, in whom the 
churches are cordially united. They have now 








fourteen churches within the city limite—ten 
for whites and four for colored persons. 


....The Rev. T. W. Goodspeed has undertaken | 
to raise a Centennial endowment of $250,000 for 
the Baptist Theological Seminary at Chicago, 
Ill., and lately called some friends to a confer- 
ence at the Grand Paeific Hotel. They sub- 
scribed $40,000 and seven acres of land near 
Morgan Park, worth, probably, $16,000. Mr. E. 
Nelson Blake led off with a donation of $30,000. 


.... Two hundred and fifty-four persons have 
abandoned the Roman Catholic faith in Mon- 
treal, Canada, lately. It is said that four hun- 
dred and eleven converts to Protestantism have 
announced themselves within a few weeks in 
that city. These results have been achieved 
largely through Father Chiniquy’s work. 

....Philip Phillips is on his way from Mel- 
bourne to London, where he intends to remain 
for some time. He is going, however, to make 
an extensive tour, singing in the chief Indian 
cities. The missionaries look forward with in- 
terest to the aid which he will bring them in their 
work, 


....Alonzo Abernethy, the new president of 
the University of Chicago, graduated from the 
University in 1865 and now holds the position 
of superintendent of public instruction in the 
State of Iowa. The Baptists rejoice at the ter- 
mination of an ugly quarrel. 


..-»The first number of the new Chicago Re- 
formed Episcopal monthly paper is out. It con- 
tains 20 large pages, full of reading; but ar- 
ranged less-excellently than they will be by and 
by, perhaps. 


....The Germans are busy revising the tex: f 
Luther’s Bible. The work was begunin 1873 
and is carried on by a commission of learned 
men. The Old Testament, with the Apocrypha, 
will be finished in three years. 


...“ They say,’? says The Congregationalist, 
“that we are presently to have a Reformed 
Episcopal church in Boston, and that a most 
successful Episcopal clergyman is to lead off in 
the movement.’”? Name him, please. 


...There has been a great revival in Secor, m1.’ 
with 130 converts (Methodist). 
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Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam ‘for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BurNET?I’s FLavornmnc Extracts.—The 
superiority of these extracts consists in 
their perfect purity and great strength. 
They are warranted free from the poisonous 
oils and acids which enter into the composi- 
tion of many of the factitious fruit flavors 
now in the market. 


EEE 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


PERHAPS more than to any other liné the 
traveling public is indebted to the Michigan 
Central for the comforts and conveniences 
which have made locomotion a luxury. 
Whether the new improvement was Rut- 
tan’s ventilator, the Miller platform, or air- 
brake, this Company has always been 
among the first to adopt it and make its 
merits known. It was, we believe, the first 
company to run Pullman’s sleeping-cars, 
and during the ten years of his contract 
with this road it has done more to popular- 
ize and render them famous than any other 
road upon which they have been in use. 

They are now running daily Mr. Wag- 
ner’s beautiful Parlor and Drawing-room 
Cars upon the day trains, and upon night 
trains his Palace Sleeping-cars, through 
without change to Suspension Bridge, 
Rochester, New York, and Boston. No 
through car to Boston has ever before been 
run from Chicago; and this addition to the 
line, which was not possible under the 
Pullman administration, is warmly wel- 
comed. . 

Wagner's cars have been long and favor- 
ably known at the East; but this is their 
first appearance at the West. | They are 
beautifully finished and elegantly fitted up 
with every convenience which has made 
travel a pleasure, and the name of Wagner 
will soon be as familiar to our ears as that 
of Pullman and as suggestive of comfort. 








FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 





J. & J. SiatTer, Ladies’ French Shoes.” 


Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Soys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Brogdway, tvs 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 2th street. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS IN WINTER.—Reasons 
for Going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute 
in Winter, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian, and other Baths, Electrical Ap- 
pliances, oe etc., will be sent on ap- 
plication. ervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty 


a 
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‘ORGAN OPENING. 
(From the “ Boston Daily Globe” of January 13th. 


THE great organ in the new Old South 
Church, recently built by Messrs. Hutch- 
ings, Plaisted & Co., was opened yesterday 
a recitals in the afternoon and evening. 

he solo - mre were Mr. Eugene Thayer, * 
Mr. 8. B. Whitney, Mr. 8. M. Downs, or- 
ganist of the church, and on the perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Variations on Pleyel’s Hymn” 
and the like on ‘‘God Save the King,” 
which were played at the close of the after- 
noon and evenin art Mr. Thay- 

y Mr. 


er was assisted 8. L. Studley and 
Mr Cowles. We have already given 
a detailed specification of the instrument in 


a former article (see Daily Globe, Dec. 23d), 
so that it would be superfluous to add any- 
thing to it here. The display of yesterday 
only confirmed the impression which was 
made at the opening of the church, that the 
organ has no superior in the city. Its sound, 
pervading tone, its richness of voicing, its 
wonderful combination of all that is 
known in the mechanical part of organ- 
building make it a pleasure to hear it, and 
set forth the most ingenious methods for 
displaying its resources to the auditor. The 
grand crescendo is especially worthy of no- 
tice, building up the tone of the organ to its 
fullest by means of a pedal movement and 
without disturbing the stops already drawn, 
and withdrawing the power in the same 
way, still leaving the draw-stops undis- 
turbed. The various knobs and combina- 
tion pedals help to make what is, perhaps, 
in many respects, the most completely 
equipped instrument in the city. A rich- 
ness without harshness for the full organ, 
a mellowness without weakness for the soft- 
er stops, with a pedal in every respect a 
model, describe in general the effect of the 
organ. We simply-add our congratulations 
to the builders on their success, and append 
as a recapitulation that the organ has three 
manuales of fifty-eight notes each and a 
pedale of thirty notes. In the first manuale 
there are sixteen registers and 1276 pipes ; 
in the second fourteen registers and 1044’ 
pipes; in the third fourteen registers and 
812 pipes; in the pedale eleven registers and 
330 pipes—a total of 3,462. 

Attention is solicited to the following ex- 
tracts from afew of the many letters re- 
ceived by Messrs. Hutchings, Plaisted & Co. : 


(From Henry Mason, of Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 
Boston, October 30th, 1874. 
MEssrs. HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & Co. : 
Gentlemen :—The organ purchased of you for 
the Harvard Church, of Brookline, has now 
been used more than a year, and has fully realized 
the high expectations that were felt regard- 
ing it at the time of its completion. I have 
shown it to many musicians and organists, all 
of whom have pronounced it an unusually fine 
instrument, The society are universally satis- 
fied. My own opinionis that it is, all things con- 
sidered, the best organ of its size I am acquainted 
with. It is rich in tone, powerful, smooth, and 
finely balanced, and possesses an individuality 
of character as rare in church organs generally 
as it is ——- - 
Very t ours 
anaes : Henry Mason. 
(From F, H. Underwood, of ne Smith American Organ 
0. . 


Boston, January 11th, 1875. 
Messrs. HutTcHines, PLAISTED & Co.: 
Gentlemen :—It gives me great pleasure to 
state that I have heard from various sources 
unqualified praise of your church organs. I 





have heard several of them and am fully satis- 
fied that their musical qualities are unexceled. 
The organ in my native town, Enfield, Mass., is 
one of the most beautiful and perfect instru- 
ments for its size I have ever seen. 
Yours very truly 
F. H. Unverwoop. 
Boston, January 13th, 1876. 
Messrs. HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & Co.: 
Gentlemen :—Jt gives us great pleasure to ex- 
press to you our complete satisfaction with 
the organ you have built for the Old South 
Church. one who were privileged to be 
ap at the exhibition given this week will 
e disposed to question its superior excellence. 
We believe you may be justly proud of the 
manufacture, as we confess ourselves grateful 
for the possession of an instrument whose 
power and sweetness fit it so eminently for the 
service of praise in God’s house. 
J. B. KIMBALL, 
FRED’K D. ALLEN, 
‘ C. L. Pitkin, 
Music Committee. 





THE Fairbanks Scale was again success- 
ful at Washington on Tuesday, and secured 
the patronage of the Post-office Depart- 
ment for another year. Quality, not price, 
is said to have settled the verdict in their 
favor, and the repeated approval of the 
United States Government must be very 
satisfactory to the Vermont scale-makers. 
—Evening Post, 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. James JOHNSON, late of The Golden 
Age, sailed on Saturday for Europe, on 
business connected with the Centennial 
Celebration. He will be absent until May 
next. : 


THe AMERICAN HovseE, Boston, has been 
newly fitted and furnished throughout. The 
reputation of the senior partner has been 
too well established by a long test of years 
to need further endorsement from us. 








OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 20 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 
that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ovr subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on anotber page, that we have decided to 
send THE INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who have paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 











MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postuge being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’ssubscription in advance 
a@ copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subsceri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 





newing their subscription to THe INpE- . 


PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


OUR CLUB LIST. 


THosE of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for otber papers or magazines in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examine our Club List, printed 
on another page. 

By subscribing through THe INDEPEND- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 











SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, © 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 

—— IES 

Carp.—The prices charged in New York 
for the prevailing styles of first-class Por- 
trait Photographs, known as Imperial Cards 
and Cartes de Visite, although established 
by me years ago, do now, in my opinion, 
unnecessarily restrict the business. While 
the highest artistic standard will continue 
to be maintained at this establishment, com- 
mon-sense business principles need not be 
ignored. I propose to lead in placing the 
high art of Photography on a square busi- 
ness basis of reasonable prices and profits, 
and, therefore, offer to the public a quality 
of pictures such as shall not be surpassed in 
this country, at the following rates: 
Imperial Cards, $6 per doz. ;2 doz. for $10. 
Cartes de Visite, $3 per doz. ;2 doz. for $5. 


GEO. G. Rockwoop, Photographer, 839 
Broadway, N. Y. Established 1859. 








“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 


W3EN visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, by Grand Central 
Depot, and save carriage and express. Euro- 
pean plan. Restaurant first-class. Prices 
moderate. Elevator, steam, all modern im 
provements. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. ~ 











Just the thing for travelers. 
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HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct tbe postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. Thereare three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If yan did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-carfd to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montb. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter bas been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
“‘ postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. ; 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a yea. The 
cover has “ THE JNDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large: gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 








each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 

K.S &Co's. = : 5 
IMPROVED 5 
: o 
MUSIC 2 
& « 
PAPER FILE. ] 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


- HAIR: DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
mo to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
pérfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beav- 
tifal Black or Brown. Sold and Peoperiy applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N. 
Y. Sold by all all druggists. 


BALD HEADS | 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appear each hair fut issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
texture as the growing hair. They areso ettoct the 

cannot Be detected. Made only at BA LOR’ 

celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., cow <4 


Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applicaticns; turns light hair brown or black; red or 
brown to black; mixed hair to their natural color. 








y= Pa. 





E ARING RESTOR ED. Great pierention. Book 
free. G. J. Woon, Madison, Ind 


**A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine inthe World 
has an “ AUTO ATIC TENSION 4s 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND 8T.), New ‘EW YORK. 











- SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


It is Prompt, Active, and Reliable. Nine years’ suc- 
cessful use has shown it to be of the very highest qual- 
y. Price moderate. Quality and standard guaran- 
teed. For further particulars address 


— 1 GUANO CO., Boston; or 
N. PHELPS, Windsor, Conn. 








Have you any thought of going to California? 

Are you going West, North, or Northwest? 

You want to know the best routes to take ? 

The shortest, safest, quickest,and most comfort- 
able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company. It owns over two 
thousand miles of the best road there is in the coun- 
try. Ask any ticket agentto show youits maps and 
time-cards. All ticket agents can sell you through 
tickets by this route. 

Buy your tickets via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Bluffs, Yankton, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Winona, St. Paul, Duluth, Marquette 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, Milwaukee, and all 
points west or northwest of Chica 

If you wish the best traveling acommedations, you 
be buy your tickets by this route and will take no 
other. 

This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, Com- 
fort, and Safety. The Smooth, Well-Ballasted, and 
Perfect Track. ‘of Steel Rails, Westinghouse Air 
Brakes, Miller's Safety Platform and Couplers, the 
celebrated Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, the Perfect 
Telegraph System of moving Trains, the regularity 
with which they run, the admirable arrangement for 
running Through Cars from Chicago to all points 
West. North, and hwest secures to passengers all 
the COMFORTS yv MODERN RAILWAY TRAV- 


vi F) Bs 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of this road. 

Thisis the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and Milwaukee. 

AtOmahza our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacitic Railroad for all points 
west of the Missouri River. 

For Rates or Information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 

General Superintendent, Gen’] Passenger Agent, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 
Self-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Ruby Glass’ Basin and 
Globes, mounted on a Gold- 
en Bionze Standard, with 
polished Marble Base. For 
the Parlor, Dining-room, 
Library, Conservatory, 
Store Counter, Show Win- 
dow, ete. Especially adapt- 
ed to purify the air in the 
sick-room. 

The addition of Cologne 
to the water makes ita de- 
ligbtful 


PERFUME 
FOUNTAIN, 
Hight to top of basin, ° 7 ins. 
Diameter of basin, 
Hight of stream, % = 
Price, complete, $15. 









Patented Feb. 7th, 1871. 


Ge Address for Descriptive 
Circular, 


JAMES W. TUFTS, 


33 to 39 Bowker St., 
BOSTON. 


THEINDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 

PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, i connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist.......se.e0.. v.$1 30 $150 
Appleton’s Journal.............. 3 60 4 00 
Atlantic Morthly................ 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work.......0.:.000. 8. 3 00 










Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine .............. 3 60 400 
Harper’s Weekly........ «0.0.6 360 400 
Harper's Basar. i. oss scccesievesce 3 OO 4 00 
Hearth and Home................ 2 00 2 50 
Home Journal.........cc00008+s. 2 60 3 00° 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with ateel 

enyraving ‘‘The Rustic , 

WEGRRAL Picsvcscsecssasesonng) 240 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal ..............6. 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 
Ditioll’s Living Age....i6ss.c0. 7 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 5v 
Popular Science Mouthly......... 4 
St. Nicholas Magazine...........27 800 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 400 
Sunday Magazine................ 2 30 2% 
DHS GOOG oss SS ea eccceccessccs SOD" 266 
The Nation (new subs.)....... a 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 
The Mlustrated Christian Weekly.. 2 25 2 50 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 





Forest and Stream................ 4 50 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine........ eer 5 00 


N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 2 60 3 00 


{@" POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 














| INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper iu the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold. 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle aud discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook, Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other-journals, 


PREMIUMS 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


' “Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lineoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith. Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore s0 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1] Subscriber, one year,in advance, 7 free. 
including the above Hoot a bpeccsaces $3 25 


Exvgraving. ......... es chpinsie tennis caemmapmantas wn 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38 Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MIss 
SEDGWICK, MRS. S.GOURNEY, MRs. SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, WILLIS.. HOLMES, KE? 

ATT RITCHIE, ALICE. CaRY, Se ag W. KEN- 





SCOTT, 
Ranchos, PARKE Gopwis, MOTLEY, BEECHER, 
CURTIS, EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, MRS. STOWE, MRS. KIRKLAND, 
WHITTIER, Low BOKER, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
SAXE, "STODDARD. RS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever Offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14.000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 


miums, and shall continue te presentithem to sub- 





seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 

free, including the above Engraving...........83 25 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for two 

hep in advance, postage free, including 

he above Engraving........ idababid<scenesepe eds 6 00 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Cuarles 
Sumner by the creat artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subseribers and friends 
will please understand that they can have _ this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 
scriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal and 
$6.00 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
6.00 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
= (without. THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 

from #5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches, 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved tor us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
tine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including both of f the above Engravings. .83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (froma plate 
made by Mr. Ritohie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘Che work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion andis becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE [INDEPENDENT on the following 

rms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in_ advance, postage 
free, including the above Engraving... 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the Whit? House, engaged on his famous ponine 

“The Emancipation Proclamation.” We will present 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage — 
free, including the above hook... ..........66., 33.56 


‘sPROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best “*Cog-Wheel Machine” (cash price $8) to any 
person who will send us the names of three NEW 
subscribers, with the money. $3.00 each, (?9.00 in 
all), in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 
eons for thre> years in advance and pay us 
*00. The ‘“Wringer” will be delivered at our 
pon or sent by express, as may be directed. 


¢#" See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as ca hats until they 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate, bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the’ sending of the ae 

Address NRY C. WEN, 


Hi ‘“‘The Independent,” 
P.-O, Box 2787, New York City, 


WESTERN On: 159 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill 
.L. HEATON Manager. 





The Independent. 


TrRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered wetter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and au Post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 

53 Numbers, in advance (postage , free)...... $3.00. 


; 1 

78 er iF a 1.00. 
33 si after 5 mos., 3.50. 

2 oie after 6 mos., is 4.00. 

Short subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages 1s made as re- 
quired by law 

No names ente wend - the supscription books without 
the money in adva 

SUBSCRI IBERS- are * particularly reouested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due fer the ensuing year. with or without 
further remin der from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the littie yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is ms .e 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. afte beeen By postage stamp is received the ree 

eint will be sen 
° Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


is 
and advertisements. ENRY CG. BOWEN. 
Editor. _ and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787 New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes 3 paper regularly fium the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or wnetner he has suoscribed or pot—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav aii arrearages, or the pxblisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to tie inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
—* Adve a ‘Last Page & Business 7 €3 
we. 








” (ire montha).b5c: 3° - ‘three months) 80c, 





* aa ).60c. be ) T5e. 
§2 “ (twelve “ = ).50e. 9 (iwelve “  ).65e. 
1% ILLUSTRATED ‘oe ERTISEMENTs. 
rs oreceoccsee-g 
4times (one month)..........--seeeeee ese ¢ 
S times a monehs) Sea seaes scnnbbecoues 
a we ee Cee tee seeecececs 


re setae ahead 
wonssensats NOTICES....,.ONE DOLLAR PER hears 
INE, EACH TIME. 
‘INANCLAL NOTICES. TWO DOLLARS P “FP AC ATE LINE, 
ELIGIOUS NOTICES............ . FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 
LAGES ANP DEATHS. not eyeeeting four lines, 
$1: over that, Twenty-five cents a lin 
Payments for advertising must be ‘made 1n advance 
HENRY C. BOWEN, | 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 


P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 7@ State St., cor. Randolph 
Chicago, fl. 

JOHN P. FISK, MANAGER, 
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neglected and the market is lower on all gridag no Importint change in ,prices. Dressed Poultry.— | Cal. 8.C.unw. Goa’ — _— 
_ aBeekly Market Review Zinc is in moderate request, at steady prices. * | The receipts of Turkeys = Chickens are large and common...t #2 Seb PR oumses te — 
25 . —, demand. Dneks and’ Geese are in better de- | Cal. 8.C.unw.? 45 9 49 |Deer,Sisa a a .624a— — 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Otls—Linseed is | Mand and prices are higher. Game.—Quails are burry..-.... 8. Juan..—53 a—_- 
fa . scarce and higher, Wild Ducks are scarce, Partridges Hivits—Duty: Free. ne ag be —4 a—-w 
00 REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” § Steady. Crude ts quiet. Tanners’.—Bank ani Straits | are plenty, Rabbits are in fair demand and steady. kunk.......-. 7100 a1% 
’ : = Pye got are steady, but rather quiet. Naval Stores.—spirits | We quote: pL Northern -.—2 a—- 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., Turpentine is dull and lower. Rosin.—Strained is LIVE POULTRY. ae \Nor. Stri —2% a—3t 
. West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets. New York, | Quiet. Tar is dull and unchanged. — Jersey, # ®. Be 15 a, 21%\Nor- White... <3 
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dered, which is still scarce and higher. Crushed and | Beans, Medium, 1875. prime... Hares. per pair... = @ = bey (nn al Sa - —— deg. ~ Pie 1x 
Cut Loaf are in light demand, both for home and ex- | Beans, Medium, fair to good. Venison Minn, Short Sadd 2 $ 13 curdamene 140 "9210 [optus wert zara 10% 
port trade. Yellow grades are plentiful and ratherin | Beans, Medium, very poor.. Venison, Short Saddles, | per ib 10 @ 12 | Castor Oil inp’d } . Paospnorus.. 9% ee 
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_ MOLASSES.—Louisiana is in ample supply and fair Green, medium, per Ib.. ee Covveras. Am — kxa— 114 Sesey’ on. a : 
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LINENS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


respectfully call the attention of FAMILIES, HOTEL 
OWNERS, and others to their immense stock of 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 


purchased from the celebrated manufacturers, 


Messrs. JOHN S. BROWN & SONS, 
OF BELFAST, 


and other popular productions, offering EXTRA IN- 
DUCEMENTS to parties about refurnishing, as the 
prices will be found on examination to meet the views 
of the closest buyer. 


Table Damasks, 
Table-Cloths and Napkins, 
4-4 Shirting Linens, 
Pillow Linens, 
Sheetings, 
Towels, Towelings, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY, COR. (9th STREET. 


BARGAINS 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


will open on MONDAY, JANUARY 2th, a large 
invoice of 


PARIS EMBROIDERED 


Chemise and Night-Dress Yokes, 
AT HALF THEIR VALUE. 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 








Cachemire Finish’ 


BLACK SILK. 


The finest stock of ALL QUALITIES, now open 


At Unequaled Prices, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE CO, 


Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 


TAPISSIER 
Celebrated Black Silk, 


FULL ASSORTMENT IN ALL GRADES JUST 
: RECELDVED, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE &CO, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 
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FINANCIAL QUESTIONS. 





A CORRESPONDENT, in making his sub- 
scription for another year, requests us to 
answer the following questions: 

1. ‘‘ How is it possible to reach specie 
payment while the interest on our debts 
abroad takes all the gold we can duce 
and all tad credit balances in sosurypd ? * 

2. ‘Supposing specie en ible, 
can a& hank cusreney Manik Gigntlt Se ees 
in circulation while the demand for gold to 
send abroad is so constant and so great?” 

3. ‘‘With paper currency withdrawn 
(redeemed) = the gold constantly drawn 
from the country, where shall we look for a 
currency to answer the wants of a prosper- 
ous trade?” 

We couclude from other parts of our cor- 
respondent’s letter that he answers the first 
and second questions in the negative. As 
to the third question, his doctrine seems to 
be that if ‘“‘paper currency,” by which he 
must mean the legal-tender notes of the 
United States, is withdrawn by being paid 
and destroyed, the people can have no cur- 
rency sufficient ‘‘to answer the wants of a 
prosperous trade.” We append the follow- 
ing remarks, and ask him and our readers to 
judge of their value for themselves: 

1, Any one who is at all familiar with the 
history of paper money will not feel the 
least surprise at such questions. It is the 
very nature of such money to beget a race 
of financiers who can see nothing but “‘a 
headlong plunge into financial ruin” in 
every effort to return to the currency of 
value and use paper only as its representa- 
tive. The thing cannot be done; and, 
therefore, paper money must be continued 
indefinitely. Such is the logic of these 
financiers, and, hence, they are never ready 
to take the first step or take any step toward 
the payment of this paper money, which is 
nothing but a debt made a legal tender in 
the payment of other debts. 

2. No sensible man supposes that we can 
return to specie payment in this country 
without experiencing more or less incon- 
venience and embarrassment as the natural 
and necessary consequence. Professor 
Sumner, in his ‘ History of American Cur- 
rency”—a book which, by the way, we 
recommend our correspondent to read—has 
well said that paper money ‘‘is a mischief 
easily done but most difficult to cure.” All 
experience proves the truth of this remark; 
and, hence, if we are to wait for the cure 
until it can be attained without difficulty 
and without any losses to individuals as a 
consequence of a change in prices, then we 
must wait forever, or until we come to the 
final collapse of repudiation, which has 
generally been the method of cure. 

3. As to obtaining the requisite supply of 
gold with which to resume and maintain 
specie payment, it is well to remember 
that there isa large stock of gold in the 
world; that, being a negotiable commodity 
in all its markets, it naturally distributes 
itself among the nations of the earth, under 
the law of supply and cemand, without any 
reference to the place of its production; 
that it goes to that market where the most 
active demand for it exists, as compared with 
the demand elsewhere; that itis the uni- 
form history of paper money to lessen this 
demand in any country that uses such money, 
and, hence, gold, by. the laws of trade, seeks 
other and better markets for itself; and that 
paper money naturally stimulates to ex- 
cessive importation of foreign goods, as com- 
pared with the amount of exports, and, 
hence, creates a debt balance, to be paid in 
gold or by the sale of securities abroad. 
These several propositions, which we have 
not space to amplify without writing an es- 
say, disclose the general fact that, if we 
want gold in this market, we must recon- 
struct and reform our currency system, so as 
to make an active demand for gold. We 
now have all we need, according to our 
present system, and we should not have 
much more if our gold production were ten 
times what it is, unless we make gold the 
basis of paper currency. Weshall have the 
requisite supply of gold when we conform 
to the conditions that secure it, and. never 
until then. 

4. If Congress would provide for funding 
legal-tender notes by the issue of an interest: 
bearing bond, this would gradually reduce 
their volume, and, hence, proportionately 


reduce the amount of gold necessary to re- 
deem them; and if, in addition to this meas- 
ure, Congress would restore the tax on tea 
and coffee and retrench the current expenses 
of the Government, and thereby provide for 
an annual surplus of gold in the Treasury 
of the United States, the two processes com- 
bined—the one diminishing the obligations 
to be paid and the other increasing the 
means of payment—would bring the Gov- 
ernment to specie payment in 1879 without 
any serious disaster to the people. This 
point gained and once made an established 
fact, as we believe it may be, then the laws 
of trade will regulate the supply of gold in 
this country, just as they do in every other 
country. We shall then be in a position to 
have and to keep our share of the stock of 
gold in the world. 

5. The only paper currency that ever did 
or ever can adjust itself to the ‘‘ wants of 
trade ”’ is the one that trade creates, and not 
the one that a bankrupt Treasury forces 
into circulation among the people. A self- 
adjusting currency is one that grows out of 
the machinery of banking, and not out of 
the fiscal operations of a government, unless 
the government itself becomes a banker. 
Let banking be free, qualified only by a 
suitable guaranty to the noteholder, and 
its system of discounts and redemptions 
will adjust paper circulation to the wants 
of trade more perfectly than it can be done 
by any other agency; yea, far more per- 
fectly than is possible with a paper cur- 
rency directly issued by a government, 
especially when that currency is not re- 
deemable in gold. The wants of trade 
vary at different times; but an irredeemable 
| government currency is as inelastic as an 
iron bar and never adapts itself to trade. 

We ask our subscriber and all who are of 
his way of thinking to consider these sug- 
gestions, which we should be glad to expand 
and illustrate if we could spare the space 
todoso. We believe in the practicability 
and the wisdom of specie payment in 1879, 
and mean to do what we can to further the 
end. Let the people decree it, and the thing 
will be done, to the general advantage of 
the whole country. Let the people falter, 
and the nation will be disgraced and its 
credit impaired. 





COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 





THE total number of business failures in 
the United States for 1871 and the ensuing 
years were as follows: 2,915 in 1871, 4,069 
in 1872, 5,183 in 1873, 5,880 in 1874, and 
7,740 in 1875. The failures in the last of 
these years were distributed*as follows: 


Failures. 
New England States........cseccccsccce coves 1,335 
ND RMN Sos oncvsccaseesvarseseeereneeuse 2,395 
Western States........cccsscsessscecsssccocees 2,336 
SB asia akcebicosedccedeewsesed 1,333 


The average failures, as compared with 
the whole number of business men in the 
country, amount to the rate of eleven for 
every thousand. The total liabilities for 
the above-mentioned years were the follow- 
ing: $85,252,000 in 1871, $121,056,000 in 
1872, $228,499,000 in 1873, $155,239,000 in 
1874, and $201,060,353 in 1875. In the last 
of these years these liabilities were distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Amount. 
New England States...............-..05 $40,015,164 
Middle States...........000 Sis eeeuugee 82,522,346 
a eR Re ee 36,473,864 
BOUGMOEI TALES, 6 6 .0.0s0..diesesisccssccc 4 200 TTT 


In 1857 the aggregate liabilities of insolv- 
ents amounted to $291,750,000; in 1861 it 
was $207,210,000; and in 1878 it was $228,- 
499,000; and, with these exceptions, the ag- 
gregate of last year was greater than in any 
previous year for the last twenty years. In 
1857 occurred one of the most severe panics 
which this country has ever experienced; 
in 1861 the war began, and in the autumn 
of 1873 occurred another panic. These 
causes explain the unusual number of busi- 
ness casualties in these respective years. 
That the casualties of last year should, with 
these exceptions, exceed those of any year 
for the last twenty years shows that the 
trade of the country is by no means in an 
average condition of prosperity. 

Doubtless some of these failures are 
fraudulent, Wéing resorted to by dishonest 
debtors fot the purpose of cheating their 
creditors. Others are due to improvidence 
and a blundering and short-sighted calcula- 
tion in the method of doing business or the 





extent of the business attempted to be done. 





Still others spring from other failures, and 
others are explained by the general stagna- 
tion and uncertainty of business. The one 
fact that marks every honest failure we 
have in the simple statement that the insolv- 
ent owes more debts than he can pay at 
their maturity. How he came to be in this 
position, the causes which have led to it, the 
mistakes which he himself has committed— 
these and the like questions relate to the 
antecedents of the disaster to himself as well 
as to others. 

These antecedents connect themselves 
with the credit system, which is a mighty 
power in running the machinery of busi- 
ness, and also a mighty power of destruc- 
tion when misapplied. - Persons who are 
doing a large business, by which they are 
contracting large liabilities and correspond- 
ingly giving large and widely-scattered 
credits, and depending upon the latter for 
the means of meeting the former, are 
always in a more or less precarious position. 
The man who owns ten millions of dollars 
in liabilities that are maturing from day to 
day and has fifteen millions credited to 
various parties all over the United States 
has on his books a surplus of five millions 
above his liabilities. Whether his credits 
will pay his debts depends entirely upon the 
character of the credits. He may not be 
worth a dollar. He who buys with cash 
and sells on credit can lose only what he 
has; but he who buys with credit and sells 
on credit may lose the property of another 
by his inability to pay his own debts. 

The cash system is the safest system of 
doing business; the next safest is that of 
very short credits; and the most dangerous 
is that of long and widely-diffused credits. 
By far the largest proportion of business 
failures is due to the latter. We have in 
mind a firm in this city that failed within 
the last year simply because it had sold 
goods to the amount of .four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars on credit to various 
parties, not a dollar of which it could col- 
lect. It is better to do less business and do 
it more safely. 


COMMERCIAL NOTES. 


THE quantity of coal sent from the 
Schuylkill region for the last week was 
6,690 tons, against 2,609 tons for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Increase, 4,081 
tons. The total amount for the year is 
262,503 tons, against 375,645 tons for the 
corresponding period last year; decrease, 
113,142 tons. The quantity sent from all 
the regions of which we have returns for 
the week was: anthracite, 156,555 tons; 
bituminous, 28,806 tons—total, 184,361 tons. 
Increase of anthracite, 35,742 tons; increase 
of bituminous, 8,353 tons—total increase, 
43,085 tons. The quantity so far for the 
year is: anthracite, 791,550 tons; butu- 
minous, 68,833 tons—total, 860,392 tons; 
against 821,706 tons anthracite and 47,311 
tons bituminous for the same period of last 
year. Decrease of anthracite, 30,147 tons; 
increase of bituminous, 21,522 tons,—Potts- 
ville Miners’ Journal. 


—In relation to the estimated quantity of 
the precious metals in the country, an arti- 
cle in The Financial Chronicle gives the 
reasons for estimating the gold product of 
1874 at over $42,000,000, instead of about 
$26,000,000, as hitherto supposed. The re- 
ceived figures for 1875 were also about $26,- 
000,000, and are to be corrected to about 
$40,000,000, The total of gold and silver 
together is not affected, but the proportion 
is materially altered. The gold and silver 
preduct of each year since 1848 was $719,- 
927,092 gold produced in sixteen years, from 
1860 to 1875 inclusive. During the same 
period we have exported gold in excess of 
gold imported to the extent of $678,901,873. 
Se the gold now in the country should be 
$41,025,219 more than on January ist, 1860; 
and the amount of specie in the states out- 


side of California is estimated for that date © 


at $200,000,000, while in 1861 it was esti- 
mated, including California, at $275,000,000 
In a similar manner, the stock of silver is 
estimated as increased $64,656,037 in the 
same time. 


. —A counterfeit on the new issue of fifty- 
cent fractional currency has been put in cir- 
culation within a few days, and is so well ex- 
ecuted that it can scarcely be distinguishe 
from the genuine, except by a good judge 
of money. On Saturday a fellow named 
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Armstrong, representing himself as a Mich- 
igan farmer, was captured in Hoboken, with 
thirty-one of the counterfeits in his possess- 
ion. He had been industriously circulating 
them among the tradespeople of that place. 


* —The committee who have been examin- 
ing the affairs of the Providence Tool Co. 
recommend an extension for terms ranging 
from 6 to 36 months, interest at 7 per cent. 
The assets are $4,145,000; liabilities, $2,783,- 
000. The Hingham (Mass.) Manufacturing: 
Co. has gone into bankruptcy, with $180,000 
liabilities and no assets; Chas. M. Strauss, 
the clerk, has been indicted for perjury in 
making affidavit that the capital of $100,000 
was paid up. 


—The old bank for savings in Bleecker 
Street, the original of all the institutions for 
savings in New York, has advertised both a 
regular and extra half-yearly dividend to de- 
positors, amounting together to depositors 
under $500 to 5 per cent. and to larger de- 
positors 4 per cent. for the six months. 


—The Broadway National Bank has 
raised its January dividend to 60 per cent. 
being an extra dividend of 48 per cent. out 
of the surplus heretofore held in reserve by 
the bank. This will still leave a surplus of 
$1,500,000 or over on a capital of $1,000,000. 


—Governor Kirkwood, of Iowa, recom- 
mends that the railroad law of that state be 
retained on the statute book, with such 
amendments as may be shown to be advis- 
able. He does not specify any. 





DRY GOODS. 





THERE has been no good reason for antic- 
ipating an active business in domestic cot- 
ton goods so early in the year; but some per- 
sons are expressing dissatisfaction that a 
more lively market has not been realized 
thus far since the new year opened. There 
are, however, sufficient reasons for being 
satisfied with the course of trade, which, if 
not active, has, at least, been steady and 
full of promise for the future. The trans- 
actions of the week have not been large; but 
prices have been well maintained, and the 
Southern and Western buyers have not been 
idle, although they have not exhibited any 
great anxiety to take everything that has 
been offered them. 

The agent of the New England cotton 
manufacturers, who went to England for 
the purpose of seeing what could be done in 
the way of supplying Manchester with print- 
ing cloths, has returned; but we are alto- 
gether in the dark, as yet, as to what sort of 
a report he may have brought back to his 
employers. It cannot be of much im- 
portance, however; for what we want 
is not a market for our printing cloths 
in Manchester, but a market for our 
prints and other cotton fabrics, which the 
British cotton lords at present monopolize. 
We ought to have the exclusive privilege of 
supplying the whole continent of America 
with cotton and woolen fabrics; and our at- 
tention should be directed to South Amer- 
ica, to Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos 
Ayres, Valparaiso, Talcahuana, Mexico, 
and Lima, rather than to Liverpool and 
Manchester. For the present, we have our 
home market, which will be sufficient for 
our manufacturing energies if the mischiev- 
ous agents of British and German manu- 
pee ge who call themselves ‘‘ free trad- 

* can be kept out of power a few years 
weal 

In addition to other troubles which our 
manufacturers have to contend with, the 
ignorant and foolish workpeople in some of 
the Rhode Island mills have gone on astrike 
for higher wages. On the 10th inst. a 
strike commenced in Lonsdale, R. I., and it 
has since extended to Phenix, Berkeley, 
Blackstone, and Hope villages, the mills in 
which belong to the great firm of Brown & 
Ives, of Providence, who can very well af- 
ford to pocket the consequences, while the 
strikers cannot, and must either yield to 
their employers or starve. It is bad for the 
workpeople; but it is what all workpeople 
have to endure, and there is no help for 
them but to submit, like everybody else, to 
the inevitable. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings have 
not been in active demand the past week; 
but prices are well maintained and the 
points now reached are so low that any fur- 
ther decline is hardly probable, while the 





strikes that have taken place will arrest a 
declining tendency. The depressions that 
have taken place since 1873 in the favorite 
makes are very great; but they have been 
so gradual that they have failed to excite 
surprise But the differences are seen- by 
the following comparison of quotations in 


January of each year: 
: 1873. 1874. 1875. 1376. 





Atlantic A.......... secceccecesooseese 9x 
Continental C..... ....... ete 9% 
Pepperell R...........+. acddied 9 
Lawrence LL........... 8 
Massachusetts BB.. 8 
Bedford R..........0+.. , 6% 
Utica 104 dba iadiidan tasebsieicn abel 0 40 3% 


Bleached sheetings and shirtings remain 
without essential change. There have been 
some rather large sales of favorite makes— 
such as New York Mills, Wamsuttas, Fruit 
of the Loom, Utica Nonpareil, Lonsdale, 
etc.—and fine shirtings are in good demand. 
The “‘ outside makes ” of shirtings have not 
been in quite so good demand. 

Print cloths are a little better, but prices 
are still quiet and the market is not materi- 
ally changed. 

The general market for prints is without 
any marked change. Prices are quiet and 
there is a steady demand for dark and me- 
dium plaids of good styles. Shirtings are 
inactive; but the Southern buyers have been 
buying liberally of printed cambrics and 
percales. 

Ginghams are coming into better demand 
and considerable sales have been effected of 
both staple and fancy styles at steady 
prices. 

In other departments of cotton goods 
there is nothing of importance to notice. 
Canton flannels are in less demand; brown 
drills are in improved demand; and col- 
ored cottons are quiet, without change in 
quotations: 

Worsted dress goods are coming into 
more active demand. The new styles that 
have been exhibited by agents are in favor, 
and the buyers now entering the market 
seem disposed to buy freely. 

Cotton hosiery is in fair didesiidh and 
prices are well sustained; but the stock of 
desirable goods in first hands is understood 
to be small for the season. 

The market for woolens generally has 
shown some improvement; and out-of- 
town buyers, as we]l as city jobbers, have 
been making their selections with an en- 
couraging degree of freedom. 

Cloths are in small demand, but there is 
a rather better market for doeskins. Fancy 
cassimeres and woolen suitings of medium 
and fine grades are selling to a fair extent 
for the season and at steady prices. 

Worsted coatings of the best grades and 
of popular makes are selling at steady 
‘prices in small parcels; but there is very lit- 
tle demand for the inferior qualities. 

Flannels are notin active demand at 
present; but the agents are well supplied 
with the various popular makes, and prices 
are well sustained, with only moderate 
sales. 

The market for home-made silks has been 
somewhat affected ‘by the strikes of the 
hand-loom weavers in Paterson, who have 
been asking for nearly double wages, while 
their employers have only offered them a 
reduction of about twenty per cent. on last 
year’s scale. 

Foreign goods are generally quiet, and the 
demand is as yet too small to essentially 
affect prices in any description of European 
fabrics. The jobbers are doing but little. 
The stock in first hands, however, is light, 
and when the season commences for the 
spring purchases there is likely to be con- 
siderably more animation. The auction 
sales are not by any means active and they 
are confined to the minor auction-rooms 
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Star! 


TERRA SHBLAY d OO, 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 


Importers of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


Manufacturers of 


Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 


LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES, 
THREE PAIR 


of Best ie eae Kid Gloves ay & color or size, 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2.75. mple Pair 
for$ Also an immense stock of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
of ourown manufaeture, which for Finish, Durabil- 


ity, and Uheapness is unsurpassed,_ 
DoyaLe one - mua saai trimmed with Cro- 


onsans wwimmed ‘with Ruting om Band, Front, 

D 

SKIRT, A 
For & more widalines and definite description of 


our Daderwenr and me many other usefal articles 
send stamp for List to 


TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 
New York City. 


R. H. MACY & co. 
ie 























EVERY A 
Roney revarned cate 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


on week. 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

Witenes OFFICE OF THE LORING te BLAKE? 

RGAN Co., Toledo, O., April 20, 1875. 5 


w. §, HEATOS, , Manager, 111 Monroe Street 
Dear Sir :—Experience in atvertsing ty 
religious and political newspapers hi 
INDEPENDENT to to be the most valuable Ase us, and we 
shall continue to_use its — for advertising our 
Palace Organs. Yours tru 
LORING BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
, the Christian Union, Weekly 
ooklyn E agle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proot 
preparation,” *Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
my returns roan 











advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 

combined advertisements of all the other above- 

named papers. nope is rs. 
FFORD, Chemis‘ 

“18 Pearl Street, } LY. 


W. L. HEATON, EsqQ., Gen’l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—The letters I received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in sogere to the In- 
taliible Fire Kindlers have aver: ages (20 R...~$ a day 


MR. H. C. BOWEN 
Dear Sir :—TH* LNDEPENDENT has _ been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You havea meee S class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very best families; and during the past 
spring and summer season have realized better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a nade exception. 
I inserted, atrial vertisement of one-half page in 
he which paper claims to have a 
tanger ataien thas THE IADEESNDENT. —Ed.} and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT ( os jon in the former 
being meant favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
tween two and three times the money.and responses 
over the other 
Yours respectfully, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Pub! blisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


PORTE, IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HEREY c. 


BOWEN, 
blisher “ THE INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir:—I am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counting. It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Res 1 afallys TING, 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8S. B. Collins’s (1. Antidote.’ 


PSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
yr Sir:—We have hada large number of commu- 
nications referring to having cae the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfi 
Yours very truly, A. G. STARR, 
Sec’y Beach Carriage Co 


NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1373. 


MR. HENRY C. 
publishes N. ¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 





rti now numbering nearly four 
hundred. Itis needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the coun 
Yours truly, kB i. FOSTER, 
Manager - Victor” 8S. M. Co 
HENRY C. BOWEN. Esq. bi New York: 

Dear Sir:—1 am well pleased with ‘THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious bay ny that 
: dng used in all my advertising experience in pine 
ing yd — —- of the Opium and Morp ine 

abit befor e ig ic. 

Your 3 truly, F. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TE TESTIMONY. 


state that out o 
poms cael pers, 8 s clected | pe he we in 
liberally at the time of the formation A 7 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
NDEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
we any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO.: “When 
we first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out of every three 
men who called at our office to buy nt had 
INDEPENDENTS in their —— or pockets or said 
they took the pa reps. ve sales 
from the time our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 
FINANCI AL, a a Banker, who advertises 
in all the New ied to 


ORTH TERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 

x" WES have found E lw ae ey ay 7 

a 7 hest paper for insurance advertising in New 
York City 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 

for Ladies, says: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 

it of in cash fr 


shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
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financial 


WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE seventy-eighth semi-annual state- 
ment of this well-known corporation ap- 
pears in another column. The figures pre- 
sented give evidence of continued enter- 
prise and prosperity. It has sound avail- 
able assets to the amount of over $850,000 
and its total exhibit shows very conserva- 
tive management. We believe this com- 
pany to be entirely safe and every way 
worthy of its good name and extensive 
patronage. 








REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


THis company has made a semi-annual 
dividend to its stockholders of five per cent., 
payable on demand; to its scripholders of 
1873 and 1874 six per cent., payable March 
14th; and a further dividend of fifty per 
cent. to policyholders on the earned premi- 
ums of 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued also on the 14th of March. 








MONEY MARKET. 


THE course of the money market con- 
tinues steadily in the direction of ease and 
abundance, with lower rates of interest on 
call loans and discounts, and consequently 
a more buoyant feeling in Wall Street, 
which has not yet extended beyond that 
financial precinct. A great many small 
failures are reported in most departments 
of business, which might be accepted as 
evidences of contraction and hard times, if 
we did not remember that it has not been 
customary until recently to make any pub- 
lic announcements of commercial failures, 
except. in cases of large concerns and of 
well-known firms. .It is something alto- 
gether new and altogether needless to pub- 
lish a report of the failure of a small trader 
in New England, who owes $8,000 to $10,000 
and who compromises with his creditors at 25 
cents on the dollar. But the announcement of 
half a dozen such occurrences creates an 
impression that something serious has hap- 
pened and that commercial credit is under- 
going a coilapse. The Boston Commercial 
Bulletin published along list of such fail- 
ures in New England last week, some of 
them being for amounts as low as $3,000, 
which had a formidable appearance. But 
they were nothing more than the ordinary 
failures of an ordinary business season. In 
New York there have been no suspensions 
of importance during the week, though 
there were two or three failures among the 
bears” of the Stock Exchange, who were 
unable to meet their engagements. 

The week has been a very buoyant one 
among the stock operators, and a large ad- 
vance has been established in some of the 
leading investment stocks, notably in New 
York Central Railroad, which sold up to 
112} on small sales on Friday; but .it de- 
clined again to 1114 and 110} on Saturday. 
These are the highest points the shares of 
this great railroad corporation have ever 
touched. It is predicted, or rather asserted 
by some of the great operators of Broad 
Street who have been successful in engineer- 
ing arise in Lake Shore, that New York 
Central will sell before long at 120. The 
cause of the jump to the extent of 4 per 
cent. on Friday is supposed to be an attempt 
on the part of Jay Gould to cover the ‘‘short” 
interest he has been carrying in this stock 
for a year or more; but the actual cause of 
the advance was a desire on the part of in- 
vestors to put their money in a safe dividend- 
paying security and the unwillingness of 
the holders of the stock to part with 
what they consider ‘‘a good thing.” 
It is the largest stock that is dealt in 
at the Stock Exchange and there is less 
of it in the Street than of any other. Com- 
pared with other dividend-paying roads, 
New York Central is a very cheap purchase. 
The same gradual process . of -absorption 
which has been quietly going on in Central 
is noticed in Western Union Telegraph, 
which pays the same dividend and will 
probably produce a similar effect. There 
has been, in fact, but a trifling advance in 
our sound dividend-paying stocks the past 
year, compared with the advance which has 
taken place in railroad bonds and with a 
similar class of securities in England, where 

















prices have gone up within a year in some 
cases near a hundred per cent. 

In regard to Jay Gould, it is reported that 
he is closing up all his contracts, preparatory 
to a withdrawal from Wall Street, on ac- 
count of failing health; and the decline that 
has taken place in Union Pacific Railroad 
shares and in Pacific Mail would seem to be 
confirmatory of the report. What the Stock 
Exchange will be without him, until some 
other equally bold and comprehensive oper- 
ator comes forward to supply his place, it is 
difficult to foresee. He will be missed by 
the brokers. But then he has so long been 
regarded as an element of danger in the 
Street that men of ordinary prudence will 
be more willing to engage in speculations 
when he shall be transferred to another and 
we trust to a better sphere. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday exhibit- 
ed a further gain of legal tenders and an 
increase of over $1,000,000 in the reserve. 

The Gold Room was free from excite- 
ment during the week and the price has 
fluctuated to the extent of only } per cent. ; 
the closing rate being 1138. 

The rates for money on call on miscel- 
laneous have been 4 to 6 per cent., closing 
at 4 to 5. 

A the opening of business on Monday. 
prices were a fraction lower, and a disposi- 
tion was evinced to realize profits on the 
rise of the last ten days; but there was no 
serious break in the market. 

Gold continues very steady and the open- 
ing price was 113, the same as the closing 
price at the end of the previous week. 

The rates for money on call are 4 to 5 
per cent. 

There were some considerable sales of the 
speculative shares at the opening. of the 
Stock Exchange at the beginning of the 
week, with a decline in prices ranging from 
¢to4}per cent.; but great steadiness was 
manifested in the whole list of investment 
securities. The fractional decline was 
owing rather to a disposition to realize 
profits than to any weakness in the market. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY, 22D 1876. 





American Exchange.............. 1l44¢ 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........... 125 
Central National.......... pisstesoiton 991¢ 
RE cphaswssswnensne inaaeaeenes . 300 
Commerce........ spewed asec 118 
Corn Mechang*e .. 2.05 60005sc00¥0e 135 
| ne ne 200 
Wousth TAHOMA «oi vicsics cos sccceys 921¢ 
Galiatin National. .<i<566266.520$¢ 128 
German Anfrerican..... 2.2.2.0... 791¢ 
Importers’ dnd Traders’.......... 1901¢ 
RB iiss dcnwccensscbencnee 140 
BERING ys con ot ninaineieeicaswa Seen 118 
ee ee eer ee 127 
RENE. ccumicdessbpaseesanaeeanee 103 
New ZoMm.......< eekaweees senna eae 
Ninth National............. saceee Oe 
More AmMofica.. oi .66sss. eas eee. OY 
Bi Peas: 6s. SS i Secs ees 1014 
FISK & HATCH H, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, for immediate de- 
livery, in large or small amounts,-to suit 
all classes of investors and institutions; and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. FISK & HATCH. 


Northern Paciiic Bonds 


ow be convertedinto desirable lands on that 
Saion of the road now being rapidly settled up, that 
can soon be sold at such prices as will save holders from 
any constaar aes loss. To secure the best selections, 
prompt actio: nece . For full information ad- 
dress the un i ned, care of “‘ The Corbin meaning 
Company,” No. roadway, New York, to which oe 
has permission to refer. J. A. BOWMAN 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 

References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
dianapolis. 

Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn. 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 
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Manhattan Savings Institution, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 
FIFTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
New York, Dec. 2th, 1875. 


st, and will Se entered on the pass-books whenever 
presented. E.J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


BROOKLYN CITY 7s, 





: DUE IN 1904. 
BUFFALO CITY ‘7s, 

DUE IN 1890. 
ROCHESTER CITY 7s, 


DUE IN 1903. 


CINCINNATI 7%-30s, 
DUE IN 1908. 
ALSO TOWN BONDS. 
EASTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1885. 
WESTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1885. 
WEST FARMS 7s, DUE IN 1888. 
For Sale by 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 
NO. 40 WALL ST. 


y 
WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 

No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
furnish new designs and estimates for Churches, Hoe 
tels, City Residences, any Villas, Cottages, 
a Warehouses, Factori 

OTS FOR SALE . WITH “BUILDER'S LOAN. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one- Third of the 
value, ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
eee business have never lost.a dollar. We pay the 

nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 
B. KINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
t#Coliections throughout the West a specialty. 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cer. PROFIT. 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall Street, i a 














INSURANCE. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 

sh Capital - - - _§ 500,0 
€3sh Sufplus = 1,092°975 Oo 


Gross Assets, — 
Jan. 1, 1876 - - - 1,592,775 09 
B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary, 














26 YEARS 
Successful Experience, 


Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Ca. 


OF MAINE. 
ORGANIZED IN 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 

No. 153 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HENRY §. WASHBURN, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 


GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL INCOME, 
Two and One-Half Millions. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


Membership, 23,500, 
Insuring $55,000,000.00. 


Total payments to policy-holders since organiza- 
tion, nearly 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


Paid Endowments and Death Losses,  $3,508,015.65 
Paid Dividends, and for Surrendered 
and Lapsed Policies, $4,836,533,69 


THE COMPANY IS 


PURELY MUTUAL, 


All surplus belonging to the Policy-Holders. 


Agencies established in the leading cities 
of the United States and Canadas. 


“There isan atmosphere of unqualified character 
and inherent worth surrounding the fine old corpora- 
tion (The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company) 
whose name heads this article. For nearly twenty- 
five years its name and doings in the life insurance 
world have been conspicuous; and universally the 
praise and confidence which attach to undisputed 
merit have long been accorded to the company with- 
out stint.” —United States Review, April 15, 1875. 





DIVIDEND NO. 44. 


REPUBLIC 


Fire Insurance Co., 


OFFICE NO. 153 BROADWAY,N. Y. 
NEW YORK, January 19th, 1876. 


AT A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
held this day, the following Dividends were declared, 


viz.: 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER 
or ON THE CAPITAL STOCK, payable on de- 


and. 

msi LX PER CENT. INTEREST ON THE SCRIP OF 
THE YEARS 1873 and 1874, payable on and after Tues- 
day, the l4th day of March 

AND A SCRIP DIVIDEND OF FIFTY PERCENT. 
ON THE EARNED PREMIUMS OF 1875 to Policy- 
holders entitled to participate in the profits of the 
business, for which certificates will be — on and 
after Tuesday, the 14th day of March n 


DUNCAN F. CURRY, Gusbealey. 
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Unpaid Losses and other Claims 
Wet Gergely. iiss di. cccnde ccd cides 


Total Assets 


United States no aeeiink Ipuatdvndubekadas em 
Bonds and Mortga 
New York gpg roy Dounty Bonds. 
Cash in on 

Real Esta’ 
Ce 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Bonds. 
nufacturers’ and Merchants’ Bank ‘Stocks 
Collateral Loans 


Ft rey 





GEO. R. CRAWFORD, hinnitans. 
WM. H. BOWNE, Treasurer, 
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WESTCHESTER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


Offices, Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, Showing Condition of Com- 
pany January Ist, 1876: 


Seeceec® Ssecceasesoncscossecscecooecesbies 5 
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GEO. J. PENFIELD, President. 


JOHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-President, 
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oung and Old. 


NURSERY LULLABY. 


BY THOMAS DUNN’ ENGLISH. 








‘ONE, two, buckle your shoe !”” 
You're far too careless. It never will do 
If around in that slip-shod manner you go, 
With adrag of the heel and atwist of the toe. 
Your shoe will wear all crooked, you know ; 
And then, before it is half worn out, 
By sliding around and hobbling about, 
You'll walk in a queer, ridiculous way, 
Not to be lost for many a day. 


“Three, four, and close the door,”’ 
For see how the carpet shakes on the floor. 
The wind is getting beneath it there, 
Makes curtains rustle and candles flare, 
And tosses your locks of golden hair. 
Learn when you enter the door to close, 
Whether or not the east wind blows. 
Doors were invented to open; but 
All doors were equally made to shut. 


“Five, six, leave off your tricks,” 
And on your studies attention fix. 
You’ve mixed my papers and broken my pen, 
And tangled your mother’s cotton again, 
And pinched the ears of the little dog, Ben, 
And taken the keys from all the locks, 
And broken the lid of your savings-box, 
And played with the poker, and smutted 

your face, 

And strewed your playthings over the place. 


‘Seven, eight, don’t swing on the gate !’": 
Though the moon be up, it is rather too late. 
You'd swing it, I think, at a furious rate, 
And break the hinges off by your weight, 
And tumble down and damage your pate ; 
And then you’d scream with rage and pain, 
And the doctor would come and smell his 
cane, 

And plaster your scratches and sowup your 
head, 

And order you carried at once to bed. 


‘Nine, ten—a good fat hen !"’ 
When the sun is up you'll see her again. 
She’s gone to sleep for this hour or so, 
On a pole in the chicken-house there below. 
And to bed my little boy ought to go, 
Looking for slumber calm and sweet ; 
But he roosts on his side, and not on his feet, 
After he whimpers awhile, and cries 
That the sandman’s got in his darling eyes, 





THE BLACK FAIRY. 


BY B, P. SHILLABER. 





A wipow and her two boys lived near a 
dark forest, a good way from any neighbor 
and far from any public road. The path to 
her cottage was across a wide field; and, 
though in the pleasant seasons some 
one walked the path every day, when the 
winter storms came a week and more some- 
times would pass without the neighbors call- 
ing upon the widow or she upon them. 

The school-house was distant, and the boys 
staid at home much of the time in winter, 
studying their school-books, which they had 
brought home, and helping their mother. 

Though the neighbors did not visit the 
widow in the stormy weather, one visitor 
never failed to come to her home, however 
severe the weather might be; and this was 
Jack, the great black Newfoundland dog, 
that belonged to a farmer who lived on a 
hill more than a mile off. He had a strong 
affection for them and they for him, and 
many a time they would go out in the forest 
together; and when her boys were finder 


‘ the care of Jack the widow had no fears for 


their safety. 

It was funny to see Jack after a great 
fall of snow. He would come plunging 
through the drift where the snow was deep- 
est, capering about and rolling in it as if he 
liked it; and then when he reached the 
widow’s house he would run _ barking 
round it, or scratch at the door till the boys 
let him in, and would then seem as glad to 
see them as if he had not been there fora 
month. Sometimes the farmer would tic 
some meat or bread to Jack’s collar, and 
point toward the widow’s; and he would then 
start off with it, as if he knew what it all 
meant, as he probably did. 

The boys, with Jack, would often go out 
into the forest to gather firewood for their 
mother, and would get as much fun out of it 
as they could. They would try sometimes to 
fancy themselves lost, and would get into 
the thickest of the wood, for they knew 
that Jack would know the way back if they 
should get lost. One day they cut down 


-& number of small spruce trees, and put 
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4 them together like an Indian tent, a picture | dered if they would be found when the | the pew and a few steps up the aisle before 





the top, and filled in all the open spaces 
with rushes and long grass, that grew near 
by. It made a very nice tent; and they then 
brought in bundles of dry branches: and 
grass for beds, until they thought they 
Would as lieve be lost as not, with so much 
to make them comfortable. But they got 
tired of it at last, and then went home. 

Among other things which they did, they 
set traps for rabbits and birds; and, though 
they seldom caught anything, they hoped 
they might. The winter was about setting 
in, and there had been a light fall of snow, 
when one day they saw near their house 
the tracks of several rabbits; and they 
thought they would go out and look after 
their traps and see if any little animals 
had gotintothem. Jack had that day gone 
to town with his master; so the boys deter- 
mined to go without him. They went away 
before dinner, and, as their kind mother 
feared they might be hungry, she did them 
up a large bundle of bread and other things 
to eat, telling them to be careful and be 
back in good season. 

The day was clear .and bright, and they 
went away very happily into the woods. 
They went here and there, looking at their old 
traps and making new ones, when, before they 
knew it, the sun was hid by clouds, a sud- 
den wind rocked the trees, and snow began 
to fall very fast. They were a good way 
into the woods, but made no great haste to 
return; and when they tried to find the way 
out the snow had covered the ground and 
they did not know which way to go. They 
were now really lost, and they felt afraid 
that they should die in the forest and never 
see their mother again. But they kept 
walking and walking, till they were so tired 
they could scarcely. move; when, just as 
they were about sinking down on the snow, 
one of them cried out: 

“Why, Tom, here is our Indian hut that 
we made last summer.” 

“So it is, Bill,” said Tom, joyfully. 
“And we will go into it and stay till the 
storm is over. I guess it will not snow 
mouch.” 


had left it—as nice a little hut as need be for 
protection against the snow and wind, 
which they heard roaring among the trees. 
The snow still kept falling, and as the hoys 
peeped out through the door they could 
scarcely see a foot before it, it was so blind- 
ing, as it was blown about by the wind. 

It grew darker and darker, and thus they 
knew it was night; but they were brave 
boys and had talked so much about dangers 
and being lost in the wood that they were 
not downhearted, and their ouly thought 
was for their poor mother, who they knew 
would be almost crazed on their account. 
But they ate some of the bread their mother 
had given them, and then they scraped to- 
gether in the dark the grasses, that were 
now hay, which they had picked in the 
summer, and, saying their prayers, covered 
themselves with the grass and lay down to 
sleep in each other’s arms. 

The next morning, when they awoke and 
tried to look out, they found their hut on- 
tirely covered with snow. They could not 
get an opening through large cnough to see 
outside, and then they began to feel dis- 
couraged. They were only ten and twelve 
years old, and many an older heart would 
have sunk under such fearful circumstances 
—shut up in darkness, with not one hope of 
escape. 

The youngest boy, Billy, began to cry. 
But Tom tried to cheer him up, though he 
felt very badly himself. 

‘“Don’t cry, Bub,” he said. ‘‘ There will 
be some good fairy come along at the right 
time and find us.” 

Billy cheered up a little at this, and they 
both tried to eat a little of what they had 
left of their provisions; but it was not much. 
The air was very close in the hut, shut up 
as it was by the snow. Then Tom took the 
‘Tongest stick he could find, and, standing on 
Billy’s back, who got on his hands and 
knees, he reached up and managed to push 
a hole through the snow on top of the tent. 
But the snow blew in so that he had to use 
his cap to keep it out. 

So they passed ‘another day and night. 
And in the morning they were both very 
sad. They thought of’ their mother, and 
how she must grieve for them, and won- 








of which they had seen, bound together at’ 


So they went in, and found it just as they 





snow was gone and the grass was green 
around them, and how good old Jack would 
feel when he should see them, when they 
heard a great scratching and whining over- 
head, where the cap was. And in a moment 
more a large hole was made in the roof, 
through which the light came, and a dog's 
black muzzle was seen and a pair of black 
eyes looking, kindly down upon them, and 
a wonderful bark, that said as plain as dog 
could speak: ‘‘ Don’t be afraid. I am here.” 

Then the dog—for it was Jack—set up a 
furious barking outside, and seemed to 
run away and then come back to take an- 
other look at them. 

“It is our fairy!” cried Tom. ‘‘ We are 
saved, Billy, by the fairy. Good Jack! dear 
Jack! bully Jack! Ten thousand thanks, 
Jack.” 

Then Jack nuzzled in the snow and 
whined, and pushed his head further in; 
but did. not dare to jump. Voices were 
heard outside now. And soon the boys 
heard men shoveling toward the tent, and 
they felt that they were indeed saved. They 
shouted in their joy; andthe men outside 
shoveled the faster, till by and by a shovel 
made an opening into the tent, and Jack’s 
master leaped in, with a great ery of de 
light. 

The widow had gone through the snow 
and told the neighbors of the loss of her 
boys; and they had all turned out to find 
them as soon as the stofm was over. Théy 
never would have found them, however, if 
Jack had not been there. He remem- 
bered the tent in the forest, and as soon as 
he guessed what they were in search of he 
dashed away to find it, which he did, and 
his barking called the neighbors to it. 

How grateful the widow was at the 
escape of her boys, and Jack was always a 
most welcome visitor to her house. He 
never lost the name the boys gave him of 
The Black Fairy. 


ae 


THE VERY NAUGHTY BOY. 





BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 





TENNY wanted astory; but Nell did not 
feel at all like telling one. She was 
very busy trimming her doll’s overskirt with 
bits of the fringe which Mamma had had 
left from her new dress. 

“Tell me something,’ 
tiently. : 

‘Oh! sister can’t now. She’s too busy,” 
replied Nell, in a would-be soothing tone. 

‘Tell me something,” repeated Tenny, 
glancing scornfully at the new overskirt 
and entirely ignoring Nell’s remark. 

“Oh! Tenny Aldrich! How tiresome 
youare! How can I tell you something 
when I don’t know a thing myself?” 

‘‘ Find it out,” said Tenny, imperiously. 

“Where can I find it?” 

“‘Anywheres.” Tenny’s confidence in 
his sister’s powers of story-telling was un- 
bounded. : 

“‘Well,” said Nell, half provoked, ‘‘ifI 
must, I must; and I suppose I might as well 
begin first as last. Once there was a — 
What shall it be about, Tenny?” 

' “*’Bout a naughty boy.” 

“A very naughty boy?” 

“« Yes.” 

‘Well, ouce there was a boy who 
teased and teased to go to church. He 
wanted to see the contribution-box passed 
round. So his mother dressed him all up 
clean one foreign-mission Sunday, and ” — 

‘‘No, she didn’t,” put in Tenny. ‘‘ That 
was me. His mother didn’t took him.” 

‘Tt wasn’t you, Tenny, and you mustn’t 
interrupt. His mother dressed him all up 
very clean one foreign-mission Sunday and 
took him to church. Of course, everything 
was strange to him, and he kept turning 
round and looking and staring, until he had 
attracted a great deal of attention.” Here 
Nell paused, impressively; bat Tenny didn’t 
speak. ‘‘ You'll never do so when you go 
to church. Will you, Tenny?” 

“No,” replied Tenny, solemnly. 
did he stare at?” 

“« At the organ, and the minister, and the 
people, and everything. When the singers 
stood up, he asked his mother what:they 
were up on the mantlepiece for.’ And when 
they commenced to sing—if you'll’ believe 
it, Tenny Aldrich—he thought the highest 
singer was Aunt Buncker, and ran out of 
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his mother could catch him. He was a very 
naughty boy.” : 
“Yes,” said Tenny. ‘Was it Aunt 
Buncker?” 


“Of course, not. Do you suppose Aunt 
Buncker could stand up there before all 
those people and sing like that?” 

‘* Like what?” inquired obtuse Tenny. 

‘“ Why, like a church-singer. Something 
like this.” And Nell illustrated by a series 


} of vocal gymnastics, of which I can give you 


no adequate idea. 

‘She could do that if she wanted to, 
said Tenny, stoutly, thinking that Nell’s 
remarks savored of disparagement to his 
favorite auntie. 

‘Well, perhaps she could. We won't 
dispute,” answered Nell, magnanimously. 
‘I’m pretty sure she wouldn’t want to. But 
I was telling you about this little boy. 
When his mother brought him back to the 
pew, he asked her right out loud when that 
countrybution-box (that’s what _he called it) 
was coming round. She tried to hush him 
up; but he wouldn’t keep still. He kept 
asking her about it, until she was just as 
nervous as she could be.” 

‘Was she?” said Tenny’s sympathizing 
little voice. 

“Yes. She says if he’s as anxious to see 
it when he grows up it will be all the better 
for the missionaries.” 

‘* What else did he do?” 

‘Well, you know—no, you don’t know, 


either; hut the gas-lights in our church are 


funny. They stick out like this (illustrating 
with her fingers); and this very naughty boy 
looked up at them, and then said, loud 
enough fora great many people to hear: 
‘What's so many rakes up there for?’ He 
was such a naughty boy, Tenny.” 

‘‘T raked some things,” said Tenny, com- 
placently. ‘‘ Does little boys rake with the 
church-rakes, Nell?” 

‘They're not rakes. They're gas- fixtures, 
Youre not paying attention, Tenny.” 

‘Little boys couldn’t rake with the gases, 
could they?” 

“Of course, not. But now I’m going to 
tell you the very nau zhtiest thing this little 
hoy did that day.” 

‘¢ What was it?” asked delighted Tenny. 

“Why, you know—I mean, you don’t 
know; but the backs of our pews don’t go 
away down to the floor. - If you sit on the 
floor, you can look right through to the feet 
in the next pew. Well, this dreadful boy 
found this out. There was an old lady sit- 
ting just in front of him, and what do you 
think he did?” 

“JT don't know. What did he?” 

“* He asked his mother fo give him a string, 
so that he could play horse with that lady’s 
feet.” And Nell’s countenance assumed an 
expression of horrified solemnity, which was 
quite lost upon her small auditor. 

‘* Did that old lady make her feet go quick 
and fast for him?” he inquired, innocently. 

‘* Quick and fast for him! Ishould think 


so! .His*mother didn’t give him a string, 
Tenny. 
“*Didn’t she?” , 
‘“No, indeed. It would be very wrong 


to play horse in church—especially with an 
old lady like that. He did touch her feet 
once or twice with the fan; but she looked 
round and shook her head at him. She had 
on blue giasses, and they frightened him. 
He didn’t go near her again.” 

“‘T saw some blue glassticles once—on a 
man. I wasn’t afraid of ’em,” said Tenny, 
proudly. 

‘‘ But this was a woman, and they were 
great round ones,” replied Nell. ‘‘He 
didn’t like them at all. His mother hoped 
that he would goto sleep; but he didn’t. 
He got so tired, though, that he couldn’t 
wait for the countrybution-box, after all. 
He kept saying: * We've stayed. long 
enough! ‘Let’s get out of this!’ and all 
such naughty things, till at last his older 
brother took him home.” 

“Did they ‘hip him?” asked Tenny 
anxiously. 

‘I don’t think they did. I never heard of 
it. But he hasn’t been tochurch since. His 
mother teld the old lady she was very sorry 
she brought him. And the old lady said ‘so 
was she.’ Now, Tenny, you'll be an excel- 
lent boy when you go tochurch. Won't 
you?” 

“* Yes.” 

“You won't think of such a thing as 
playing horse. Will you?” ‘ 
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‘‘I wouldn’t drive no old ladies,” replied 
Tenny. 

“Nor young ones, neither. 
Tenny.” 

But Tenny wouldn’t commit himself. 
‘* Where’s my new reins?” he cried, sliding 
down from the chair and darting from the 
room. 

Soon his sister heard his little voice call- 
ing loudly to Bridget to look at his spirited 
steed, as it pranced up and down the garden- 
walk. re 

‘**See my church-horse, Bridgy! Go ’long, 
sir! Get up, oid church-horse!” 

Here followed a few smart blows with 
the whip, at which antic the ‘‘ church- 
horse ” started off at a furious pace. 

‘‘Just hear that!” cried Nell to herself. 
‘‘T almost wish I hadn’t told him about 

. Cousin Alf’s naughtiness. He’ll have time 
to forget it, though,” she added, presently, 
‘* before Mother lets him go to church. And 
if he doesn’t, there’s nobody in the pew in 
front of us but Miss Pamela Winters; and I 
should like-to see the boy who would dare 
to touch her feet.” 

And, thus consoling herself for her indis- 
cretion, she returned to her doll’s overskirt, 
which was destined to become a marvel of 
beauty and taste beneath her skillful fingers. 
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MILLY’S ORANGE. 


BY E. L. BECKWITH. 





MILLY was hanging upon the gate. She 
was tired of playing with her dollies, and 
Brother Johnny had gone away with 
Mamma; so she did not know what to do 
with herself. Down the street came Jennie 
Fay, swinging her hat by its one string. 
Everything that Jennie had was lacking in 
some of its members. 

‘*Let’s go down-street,” shouted Jennie, 
so soon as she was within hearing, ‘‘ and 
get some dolls. They’ve got some broken- 
armed ones at Weekes, that they are selling 
for a penny apiece.” 

Milly hesitated. Mamma did not like her 
to play with Jennie, who always led her 
into mischief. Milly was quite sure that, 
were Mamma there, to be asked, she would 
say ‘‘ No!” 

‘‘Bell Morgan and Minnie Graves are 
going to buy some. So if you want the first 
pick you had better come along,” suggested 
Jennie. 

‘T don’t believe Mamma would care, for 
just once,” said Milly to herself, as she ran 
in the house for her pennies. 

It took a long time to choose the dollies. 
There were blue-eyed and black-eyed dollies 
with caps, and dollies without them. At 
last the pennies were spent, and each little 
girl became the happy mother of three new 
doll-babies. 

The way home led past the grocery, where 
boxes filled with golden oranges tempted 
the children to stop. 

““Oh, dear! I wish I had one,” 
Jennie. 

‘But we haven't got any money,” said 
practical Milly. 

**T bet you wouldn't dare to take one.” 

‘* Neither would you.” 

‘I dare; but you are always afraid to do 
anything.” 

Milfy’s greatest weakness was a fear of be- 
ing thought a coward. She could rarely 
resist doing anything she was dared to do. 
So, when Jennie took an orange, saying, in 
a mocking tone, ‘“‘I dare you to do that!” 
she reached out her hand and took another. 

Down the street they ran fast as their 
feet would carry them, until they reached 
an old barn, behind which they sat down to 
enjoy their booty. } 

- “Tastes géod! Don’t it?” said Jennie. 
‘* Stolen fruit is always sweet.” 

Milly assented; but, in truth, she might 
have been eating an apple, without noticing 
any difference in the taste. She was too 
frightened by the thought of what she had 
done to be critical upon the flavor of oranges. 

‘‘We must promise each other awfully 
solemn never to tell,” said Jennie. ‘‘ You 
must put your hand across mine and say: 
‘TL hope to die if ever I tell anybody.’ Then 
if you ever tell you'll drop right down 
dead.” 

“TI don’t want to say that,” protested 
Milly. 

**But you must, If you don’t, the con- 
stable will lock you up in jail, and maybe 
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they'd hang you. 
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““Oh, dear! dear!” sobbed Milly. 
shall Ido? I can’t say it:” 

‘‘Hark! Maybe that’s the constable com- 
ing. Promise quick.” Thus adjured, Milly, 
with white lips and trembling voice, made 
the required promise. ) 

She crept home through buck ways, kept 
out of the house so long as she dared, pro- 
fessed herself too tired to eat, and went di- 
rectly to bed, hoping by this course to es- 
cape Mamma’s questions. It was long 
before she slept; and then her sleep was 
broken by frightful dreams. The constable 
was carrying her away and locking her up 
in the jail—away from Mamma and Brother 
Johnny. It was dreadful, and in a par- 
oxysm of terror she awoke. 

It was broad daylight, though early. She 
lay for some time thinking; then slipped 
softly out of bed and dressed herself. Then 
she went to her safe and took out a silver 
three-cent piece. [This happened in days 
when there were such coins.] Holding it 
fast in her plump little hand, she ran down 
to the grocery. There wus no one to be 
seen; so she slipped it under the door and 
hurried home. 

For months Milly was Jennie’s unwilling 
slave. Rebelling, she was always brought 
to terms by: ‘‘I’ll tell how you stole that 
orange.” 

Milly, venturing to suggest that if she did 
tell she’d die, was met by the crushing reply 
that Milly had promised Jennie, but Jennie 
had not promised Milly. 

Milly’s first theft was her last. She isa 
young lady now; but to-day she cannot re- 
call without tears the suffering that orange 
cost her. 
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CONQUERED BY VICTORY. 





A TRUE STORY OF WAR AND PEACE IN 
JAPAN 


BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 








HANGING on the wall of one of the parlor 
nooks of a home on the banks of the Hud- 
son is a quaint and curious wooden picture, 
blackened by age. The background is 
painted in colors and gold on Japanese 
fragrant woods. It has evidently hung for 
many generations in some gentleman’s house 
in far-off Japan. On one corner of it are 
some strange characters, which at_ first 
sight look like frozen black worms, that 
have ceased to wriggle, though in reality 
they are the neatly-penned letters of a beau- 
tiful poem. The picture is of rare value, 
for it is the work of a famous Japanese 
artist, who lived long ago. But the 
strangest part of the curiosity is the carved 
figure, in high relief, of a man riding ona 
horse, with his face turned toward the tail 
of the animal. Why is this? In Japan 
when a man committed a great murder they 
used to tie his hands behind him, and, 
strapping him ona horse, face to tail and 
back to head, lead him to the execution- 
ground, Is this man in the picture a mur- 
derer? The answer is yes, and no; and 
between these little words hangs a tale. 

There are hundreds of monasteries in the 
evergreen land of Japan.. I have: found 
them on tops of high mountains, and beside 
lovely lakes, and in rice-covered valleys, 
among camphor, camellia, fig, and orange 
trees. Their heavy tile roofs rise up in 
places so beautiful that they ought to be 
full of homes, where happy children play, 
instead of gloomy abbeys, where shaven- 
headed monks live all alone. Here men 
dwell who have no homes. They are priests, 
who teach the people to worship many gods 
and idols. Some are idle fellows, who hate 
work, Some are wicked, sensual, and glut- 
tonous. Others are good, earnest men, 
trying to find God and serve him as best 
they know how. Why do such men live in 
monasteries? The Japanese heart is just 
the same as that which beats in our bosom. 
I have found that men become monks?in 
Japan for the same reason that they shut 
themselves up in abbey walls in Europe. 
Some are lazy and hate work; some, from 
honest intentions, wish to become priests 
and try to do the people good. One man 
committed crime, and is sufféring remorse. 
Another loved a beautiful girl, who died 
suddenly, Another was crossed in love. 
This man was left an orphan; that one in 


PENDENT. 


and his home was left-desolateinaday. All 
‘these, besides religious reasons, send men 
and women into the abbeys of Japan, to 
nurse their griefs, to mope or drone away 
their lives in idleness, dr to atone for wrong. 
In the Middle Ages these institutions were 
tenfold more numerous in Japan, as in 
Europe, than they are at present. The old 
wooden picture tells us how, nearly seven 
hundred years ago, a great soldier became a 
humble monk. 

While the Crusaders were fighting for 
Jerusalem and _ three centuries before 
America was discovered, two great noble 
families in Japan were struggling for su- 
premacy, like those of York and Lancaster; 


of the Roses; in Japan it was the War of 
the Flags. The Minamoto’s flag was white, 
the Taira flag was red. For nearly a cen- 
tury their battles on land and water kept 
Japan in civil war and made it the bloody 
grave for tens of thousands of men. Finally, 
after being driven from city to city and 
from one castle to another, in a great naval 
combat, in which 1,200 ships were engaged, 
the Taira were slaughtered until the sea was 
red and the foam of the waves crimson, and 
the Taira family and the red flag ceased 
from the face of the earth. 


Now among the Minamoto captains was a 
man of great strength and bravery, named 
Naozané. He was forty years old and wore 
heavy iron armor and a helmet of steel. He 
carried along sword, as keen as a razor, 
and a gold-lacquered quiver of arrows, each 
five feet long, and a bow of bamboo and 
hickory, as tall as himself. He could aim 
while on horseback and pierce five suits of 
armor laid one over the other. He could 
shoot a man through and through, breast- 
plate and all. In his helmet waved the 
white pennon of the Minamoto. He had 
been in many campaigns and his dark 
face was bronzed by their storms But 
Naozané’s heart was tender; for he 
was a father and had a son once, who 
died when only sixteen years old. At the 
beginning of my story he was besieging the 
Taira castle of Ichinotani; which was near 
the sea, Already his war-towers were 
erected and his archers were sending darts 
like hail and fire-arrows like sky-rockets on 
our Fourth of July night, while the cata- 
pults were spouting out their bushels of 
heavy stones into the doomed castle. Many 
of the Taira garrison. had been killed, 
and in a few days, unless’ they 
surrendered, -the Minamoto army was 
to storm the gates and scale the walls. 
Hunger was maddening the besieged; while 
the besiegers, in their camp behind their 
palisaded entrenchments, lived as if ata per- 
petual feast. Whenever a Taira man was 
killed, or a ‘‘crotch-arrow,” with its U- 
shaped steel blades, cut the halyards of a 
red flag, and it fell, a shout went up from 
the Minamoto camp that made the heart of 
the garrison sink. 

One day Naozané, while looking along 
the side of the castle that faced the sea, saw 
a large boat shoot round the promontory and 
approach the strand. Soon a Taira warrior 
on horseback, evidently a young man, rode 
out of the gafe. He was dressed in purple 
silken dress under crimson armor and on 
his head was a flashing golden helmet. 
Evidently he was of noble blood or of very 
high rank. He,drove his horse into the 
water to reach the boat, either to escape or 
to bring re-enforcements. Here was a prize, 
if Naozané could win it. His chief would 
reward him with gifts, gold, land, and 
honor. A Taira prince was not to be cap- 
tured every day. Naozané cried out: “ Do 
my eyes deceive me’ Do I see a Taira gen- 
eral, and is he such a coward as to flee, 
showing his back to the enemy? Come, re- 
turn and fight.” 

The challenge thundered over the sea, 
and the young hero (he was but sixteen 
years old) turned his horse’s head, away 
from the saving boat, toward the shore. 
Landing, he drew his sword and rushed on 
his huge foe. A few passes of the long, 
razor-like blades, and then the skilled fencer, 
Naozané, who was gaining the advantage, 
flung away his weapon and backed his horse 
for a charge. He would conquer unarmed 
the stripling and bear him off alive. But 
the brave boy, with unhesitating courage 
and equal chivalry, tossed away his sword 
also, Then the old campaigner, muscular 
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a palace like a gentle girl, closed in unequal 
but deadly embrace. Both were torn from 
their horses and fell on the sands, the young 
Taira down. The fingers of Naozané, like 
the grip of the giant-crab of Japan seas, 
encircled his throat. Naozané tore off the 
vizor of his enemy’s helmet, and there be- 
held not the weather-beaten visage of a 
peasant soldier, but the light face and noble 
features of the Prince Atsumori, the son of 
the great prime minister, Kiyomori, and the 
pride of the Taira House, renowned alike 
for his virtues and his gentleness. The hand 
about to choke ,the enemy relaxed its 
hold; the bosom of the tough warrior 
beat with conquering emotions, but not of 
wrath. His heart melted, his eyes gathered 
moisture, the giant frame of Naozané trem- 
bled like a leaf in autumn. His eyes were 
open to the vanity of earthly glory. The 
young victim was amazed at the paling face 
of hisconqueror. The Minamoto captain, 
the hero of ascore of victories, whose sword, 
wielded in hot battle-blood, had cloven 
the helmets of uncounted foes, saw in the 
face of the victim before him a face that 
reminded him of his own darling boy, who 
for many months had slept under the 
camellia trees and whose name was carved 
untimely on the gray stone shaft in the 
cemetery of the temple where the genera- 
tions of his fathers had worshiped. ‘* How 
wretched the life of a soldier!” thought he. 
“It must be his fate to put to death so 
comely a youth! How miserable the 
parent’s lot, to have sucha high-born sop 
slain by an enemy’s hand! How wicked 
was it for me to have desired this boy’s life, 
to gain the rewards of war!” He then re- 
solved to let his prize escape secretly, and 
was about to release and dismiss him, when 
a voice from behind him shouted: ‘‘ Nao- 
zané is double-hearted. He seizes an enemy 
and thinks to let him escape.” To hesitate 
now would be treason and disgrace, and 
Naozané, strung to new wrath as a loyal 
soldier, took up his sword and at a blow 
cut off the head of the young victim. 

He bore the bloody prize to his con- 
mander-in-chief. To him he solemnly pre- 
sented the trophy, and, while all looked on, 
waiting to see the reward bestowed, Nao 
zané, without waiting for applause, to tie 
astonishment of all, stripped off his armor, 
disclaimed all reward, resigned his rank, 
and begged his general to allow him to 
leave the camp. He had resolved to retire 
to a monastery, and there spend his life in 
prayer and works of charity, to drown his 
remorse. Doffing the rich silken garb of a 
Minamoto captain, and putting on plain 
hempen garments, he went to the renowned 
priest, Honen, and became his disciple. He 
shaved off his fine black hair, in token of 
his religious vows, and became a monk, liv- 
ing on rice and vegetables only, his only 
drink being water. He then set out to a 
distant monastery in the east of Japan, be 
striding his horse as in the picture. Thus, 
while his horse’s face pointed east, his own 
pointed west (in the direction of Paradise, 
according to Buddhist ideas). His fame 
had preceded him and applause awaited 
him; but he cared nothing for either. Some 
one asked why he rode in such a fashion. 
He answered in a poetical verse, thus rough- 
ly translated into English: 

“In that Clear Land they’re me, perchance, reputing 
A warrior brave ; 
Because I turn my back, all fame refusing; 
EKarth’s glory a grave.” 

Naozané lived in solitude to a serene old 
age. Few knew his history; but many mar- 
veled at his kindness to all, and especially 
at his tender love for all children. Some- 
times Naozané would get together the boys 
of the village hard by the monastery and 
tell them wonderful tales of war and battle, 
that fired their hearts less than they soft- 
ened them with pity; and many a little 
Japanese Peterkin wondered how such @ 
kind-hearted, shaven old priest could know 
so much of a soldier’s life. To this day the 
tomb of the kind old monk is venerated, and 
fresh flowers and grasses—the symbol of his 
green and blooming memory—are daily put 
upon it. 

EVERYBODY is familiar with the name of 
Menier as the manufacturer of chocolate, and 
the world of literature, as well as-of chocolate- 
drinkers, will hereafter know him as the founder 
of anew fortnightly review, called the Réforme 
Economique. The work is to be published in 
Rouen, and among the contributors to it will be 
Viollet-le-Duc, the well-known architect. 
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Selections. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 





1620—1875. 





1620. Lanps on Plymouth Rock and sets 
up for himself. 

1621. Keeps Thanksgiving—in no danger 
of overeating. 

1622. Buildsa Meeting House. 

1623. Proclaims a Fast Day. 

1628. Cuts down a May Pole at Merry 
Mount, as a rebuke to vain recreations. 

1635. Is crowded for accommodations, and 
stakes out a new farm at Connecticut. 

1637. Makes war on the Antinomians and 
the Pequot Indians, and whips both. 

1638. Starts a College and 

1640. Sets up a Printing Press. 

1643. Goes into a Confederacy—the first 
Colonial Congress. 

1648. Lays down the Cambridge. Platform. 
Hangs a Witch 

1652. Coins Pine Tree Shillings, and 
makes the business profitable. 

1663. Prints a Bible for the Indians. 

1692. Is scared by Witches again, at Salem 
but gets the better of them. 

1701. Founds another College, which after 
a while settles down at New Haven. 
1704, Prints his first Newspaper, in Boston. 
1705. Tastes Coffee, as a luxury, at his own 

table. 

1708.. Constructs another Platform—this 
time at Saybrook. 

1710. Begins to sip Tea—very sparingly. 
It does not come into family use till 
five and twenty years later. 

i711. Puts a letter into his first Post Office. 

1720. Eats a Potato, and takes one home 
to sag in his garden, as a curiosity. 

1721. Inoculated for the Small Pox— 
not without grave remonstrance from 
his conservative neighbors. 

1740. Manufactures tinned ware and 
starts the first Tin Peddler on his travels. 

i742, Sees Faneuil Hall built. The Cradle 
of Liberty is ready to be rocked. 

1745. Builds an Organ ; but does not yet 
permit itto be played in the Meeting 
House. 

1750. Buys a bushel of Potatoes for winter’s 
use ; all his friends wondering what he 
will do with so many. 

1755. Puts up a Franklin Stove in his best 
room, and tries one of the newly- 
invented Lightning Rods. 

1760. About this time begins to wear a 
collar to his shirt. When he can afford 

sit, takes his wife to meeting in a Chaise, 
instead of on a pillion, as heretofore. 

1765. Shows his dislike to Stamped Paper 
and joins the ‘‘ Sons of Liberty.” 

1768. Tries his hand at Type Founding— 
not yet successfully—in Connecticut. 

1770. Buys a home-made Wooden’ Clock. 

1778. Waters his Tea, in Boston Harbor. 
Plants Leberty Trees, wherever he finds 
good soil. 

1774. Lights Boston streets with _ oil 
Lamps —a novelty (though ‘‘ New 
Lights” had been plenty some years 
before). 

1775. Shows Lord Percy how to march to 
‘‘Yankee Doodle.” Calls at Ticon- 
deroga, to take lodgings for the season. 
Sends Gen. Putnam (under the com- 
mand of several colonels), with a small 
party, to select a site for Bunker Hill 
Monument. 

‘776. Brother Jonathan—as he begins to 
be called in the or him- 
self Free and Independ ent. 

i780. Buys an ‘‘ Umbrillo,” for Sundays ; 
and whenever he shows it is laughed at 
for his effeminacy. 

1791. Starts a Cotton Spinning factory. 

1792. Has been raising Silk Worms, in 
Connecticut ; and now gives his 
minister (not his wife) a home-made 
silk gown. Buys a Carpet, for the 
middle of the parlor floor. 

1793. Invents the Cotton Gin, and thereby 
trebles the value of Sonthern planta- 
tions. 

1795—1800. Wears Pantaloons occasion- 
ally, but not when in full dress. Begins 
to use Platea on the breakfast and 
tea-table. 

1802. Has the boys and girls Vaccinated. 

1896. Tries to burna piece of Hard Coal 
from Philadelphia. A failure. 

1807. Sees a boat go by Steam, on the 
Hudson. 

1817,. Sets up a Stove in the Meeting 
House, and buildsa fire in it on Sunday; 
an innovation which is stoutly resisted 
by many. 

1817, Begins to run a Steamboat on Long 
Island Sound; and takes passage on it 
to New York, after making his will. 

1819. Grown bolder, he crosses the Atlan- 
tic ina steamship. 

1822. Lights Gas in Boston (but doesn’t 
light Boston with gas till 1829), At 
last, learns how to make Hard Coal 
burn, and sets a grate in his parlor. 
Buys a Stee! Pen (one of Gillott’s, sold 
at $33 per gross). Has his every- day 
Shirts made without Reffles. 

1825. About this time puts a Percussion 
Lock on his old musket. 

1826. Buys his wife a pair of queer-shaped 
India Rubber Overshoes. Puts on his first 
False Collar. Tries an ‘* oy ataccaamcl 
railroad, by horse  atapir 

1888. Tastes his first Tomato—doubtin, ly. 
Is told that it is unfashionable to feed 





’ Forks, be ereat © 
1833. Tbe he tet Priction Match—then 
called a ae nciter”™ and afterward 
‘Loco Foco.” Throws away the old 
Tinder Box, with its flint and steel. 

1835. - Invents:the Revolver, and sets about 
supplying the world with it, as a peace- 
maker. Tries a Gold Pen; but cannot 
find a good one yet—nor till 1844. 
Builds.areal Railroad, and rides on it. 

1837. Gets in a Panic—and out again, 
after free use of ‘‘ shinplasters.” 

1838. Adopts the new fashion of putting 
his letter in Hnvclopes (a fashion which 
does not fairly prevail till seven years 
later). 

1840. Sits for his Daguerreotype, and gets a 
picture fearfully and wonderfully 
made. Begins to blow himself up with 
‘*Camphene” and “ Burning Fluid,” 
and continues the process for years, 
with changes of name of the active 
agent, down to and including ‘*Non- 
Explosive Kerosene.” 

1844. Sends his first message by the Hlee- 
trie Telegraph. 

1847. Buys his wife a Sewing Machine—in 
the vain hope that somehow it will 
keep the buttons on his shirts. Begins 
to receive advices from the “ Spirit 
World.” 

1855. Begins to bore and be bored by the 
Hoosac Tunnel. 

1858. Celebrates the laying of the Ocean 
Cable, and sends a friendly message to 
John Bull. Next week begins to 
doubt whether the Cable has been laid 
at all. 

1861. Goes south, 
family quarrel. 
Money. 

1861—1865. Climbs the Hill Difficulty— 
relieved of his pack, after Jan. Ist, 
1864; but loses GREAT-HEART, April 
14th, 1865. 

1865. Gets the Atlantic Cable in working 
order at last, in season to send word to 
his British cousins (who have been 
waiting for an invitation to his funeral) 
that he ‘‘lives yet.” 

1765—75. Is reconstructing, and talking 
about Resumption. Sends his boys to 
the Museum to see an old-fashioned 
Silver Dollar. 

1875. Goes to Bunker Hill, to pay honor 
to the illustrious men who commanded 
General Putnam. Thinks he won't 
inflate, and helps strangle a Western 
rag baby. Gets ready to celebrate his 
second golden wedding by a grand 
family reunion, next year, in Philadel- 
phia.—J. HamMoxp TRuMBU LL, in 
‘* The Hartford Courant.” 


EE EL LIL | A A TATA ITER 


& WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REM- 
$50,00 edy which will cure Chronic 
Rheumatism, Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, 
Sore Throat, Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. Tobdias’s 
Venetian Liniment, established in 1847. Never fails. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place, N. Y. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. — 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by Or. Collins. 


LLOYD, WISs., Feb. 19th, 1875. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Parte, Ind.: 
I used 2,040 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 


to help compose a 
Takes to using Paper 








MARY H. McCorkKLs. 





. 
CALHOUN, GA., 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte. Ind.: 
1 used 2,160 grains of Opium per month, Have heen 
cured since August, 1874, 


Aug. 13th, 1374, 


W.J.REEVES, M.D. 
KANSAS CIrry, MO., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I tsed an equivalent to 1,440 grains of Opium per 
month. Have been cured since August, 1874, 
E. H. SPAULDING. 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 20th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since Junuary, 1874. 
; MARCUS P. Norton. 





NAPOLEON, 0., Dec. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Coilina, La Porte, Ind.: 
Lused 7,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1873. 
WM. SHEFFIELD, Bunker. 





FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 2th, 1876, 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Lused 1,40 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since October, 1874. 
MOLLIE E. DURE. 





A certain and sure cure, without inconyenience 
and athome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
ewn merits. Send for’ my quarterly mugazine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of hun- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. I diseov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FoR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1868, .. Address 


DR, 8. B. COLLINS, 


a 
ior -with his jae ih Da : and buys Silver | 


CATARRH! 


' Ac ey Chronic and Ulcerative, 
—, ee de dade t per- 


SANFORD'S BJ RADIOAL OURE. 
A Local and Constitutional Remedy. 
Local, because it is applied directly. to the nasal 

by insufflation, instantly relieving, sooth!n ng 

healing and dr ing up the discharge. Constitutiona 
because it is also taken internally, thus acting on the 
blood, the liver aa the kidneys, purifying, invigorat- 
ng and sustaining the system against the ravages of 
= disease. It is the greatest medical triumph of the 
ay “TI would willingly have given one hundred. 
a0 lars for the relief the first dose afforded me.—R. M, 
— Boston.” Sold by all Druggists. Price, $1. Sent, 
epaid, to an art of the United States for $1.25. 
1KS & POTTER, Boston, Mass. A Ge eneral ral Age nts. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


METHING ENTIRELY NE 
mialreniod by _ best judges superior 4 ‘all others. 
Also every variety of 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities 
. in the Worla— 




















LiSsZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANG ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
84 Washington st., B $ 
20 East [4th Street, New York; 
#7 Chestnut St., Pan Gihtea Cor. Adams and State Sts., 
AZO. 





q@” Send for Illustrated ¢ Cataleste, free. Agents 
wanted in every large city and town. 


DEVOE'S 

5 a “i 
-Brilliant- 

OIL 
will furnish you a better light than gas at one- 
tenth the expense. An excellent lamp can be 
The oil re- 
quired to supply the lamp for one month will 


The Bril- 


liant Oil is put up in faucet-nozzle cans, from 


bought at from one ‘to. two dollars. 


cost about thirty cents. Ty it. 


which the lamp | can be filled ‘direct without 
trouble. 





If you are a storekeeper you ¢ can save about 


$15 a month, or $180 a year, and have a better 


light, by burning oil instead of gas. An expense 
of $7 or $8 will fit t up your | store with lamps, 


which can be put on the gas- fixtures. If you 


have a deposit on your meter, the return of that 





will cover all the expenses of fitting up your 


store. The monthly expense of ‘the oil will not 


be more than from & $2 to $4. The trouble of 
keeping the lamps in order consists simply in 


filling them once a day : and oceasionally renew- 


ing the wicks. 


Devoe’s Brilliant Oil is absolutely safe, pure, 











world. Received the Diploma of Merit at the 


Vienna Exposition of 1873. 


THE DEVOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
PROPRIETORS, 
80 Beaver St., New York. 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE, 


“PRIVATE RETREAT FOR THE IN- 


TEMPERATE,” 

located at Mount Vernon, Westch Qounty, x ms 

The ** PRIVATE RETREAT ”’ establi: by Dr, Wwr- 
LIAM Muneuy tt (formerly health ag a of the 
City of New York), in the year 1872, having been 
leased by the undersigned, for a term of years, is now 
open for the reeeption of patients. 

‘The house has been putin thorough ordef and re- 
pair and newly painted throughout, andample means 

ovided to pe A athe physical, inte lectual’s and med- 
cal uirements of the persons submitted to our care. 

As this is a Ce 4 co enterprise, great care 
will be taken asto the standing of the persons ad- 
mitted, as necessartly the number must be limited. 

Terms, for board and treatment, twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five dollars per week, ac — to the accom- 
madeons and pRention required ‘or further par- 


B58 abor. 
SSRS. DYER & atm Proprietors. 
__MOUNT V SnRON, January ist. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity.’ By Dr. F. &, MAksa’s 
Specialty. Terms moderate. Time Mort. Over 400 
testimonials like the following 

hank God that I have’ never taken a dose of 
since I began gh treatment. a com- 


jetely . tha toyou, sir, and'to your cial. 
BF The eston solved in a brane bata of 
yeu and Freedom, or sens of More ‘orphia r~ 
very. HICH? Trai and gratefully, DEBORAH 
. ST. TARR. Clarksfield, 
Enclose two stamps tor reply. Address 


DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


* BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladics’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
tathave become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
oan yuien , Ay. ~ em fook just, $8 500d they on 
garey th em as new. 
wilkagt rub off or Softens t the leather. 
will be ooithout it it ‘cher 0 Beware 
oft imita ns and counterfeits. For —t everywhere. 














La Porte, Ind, 


B. F, BROWN & CO,, Boston. 


inodorous, and the finest burning oil in the | 
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—EEe 
Insurance. 


MARINE RISKS. . 


THE report of Mr. Kimball, chief of the 
Revenue Marine Bureau, for the year end- 
ing June 30th, 1875, on, “‘ wrecks and 
casualties,” is the first regular report under 
the improved system established by the Act 
of June 20th; 1874. The returns from the 
customs officers containing the detailed 
statements as to wrecks, casualties, cargoes, 
insurance, etc., etc., are kept on file in the 
department, and upon application any in- 
formation in reference thereto is freely 
given. The reports of disasters and casual- 
ties to foreign vessels in American waters 
are sent through the State Department to the 
proper boards and bureaus in foreign coun- 
tries; and in return the wreck reports relat- 
ing to American: vessels in foreign waters 
are received here from foreign countries 
and sent to owners of vessels and parties 
interested in cargoes, etc. This year’s re- 
port contains a table of disasters involving 
losses as low as $50; also another table of 
losses over $500. The latter shows 160 dis 
asters, involving a loss of $500 to $1,000; 
184, loss $1,000 to $2,000; 181, loss $2,000 
to $5,000; 119, loss, $5,000 to $10,000; 86, 
loss $10,000 to $20,000; 38, loss $20,000 to 
$30,000; 20, loss $30,000 to $40,000; 13, 
loss $40,000 to $50,000; 17, loss $50,000 to 
$75,000; 11, loss $75,000 to $100,000; 14, 
loss $100,000 to $200,000; 1, loss $200,000 
to $300,000; 1, loss $300,000 and over; 160. 
loss unknown. Total disasters, 955. The 
whole 1,587 disasters are distributed as fol- 











» lows: 


Loss 
Unchuding Totally Lives 
Vessels. Cargoes). Lost. Lost. 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts.. 708 $2,777,832 135 12s 








Pacific coast........05.0 ‘sé. 40 592,225 21 18 
Great lukes............ antigen 519 1,512,324 45 61 
pea Peery re 100 = 1,216,129 32 125 
At sea orin foreign waters 2% 4 003.1 158 79 Bs) bad 
Motel. .....sesesee wo. 1,587 $10,106,663 312,888 
_ INSURANCE. 
OF THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
JANUARY | Ist; "4876. 








Net Assets, January Ist, 1875.. 


$1,652,949 59 
Ree’d for Premiums.. .$859,069 15 





« * Interest..... 88,872 91 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowmenis, 
and Annuities.............. Fer b 
Returned Premiums 
Surrendered Policies.. 210,069 56 


“ Salaries, Rent, and Contin- 


gent Expenses.............. 4 52,820 06 

‘* Commissions to Agents...... 75,315 67 
* aera: Printing, and 

Seer 19,342 36 

P Physicians’ i re 13,654 7 

a SE sien adit ones 62. acueneee 5,091 85 

y fteinsuranes Daksa < -octphes cae 6,197.74 

$578,695 1 
$7,022,196 53 

ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and on hand... ..... $70,104 05 


ag — Mortgages held by Com- 

ececstscccece . - 70887 10 
U nited States and State. Bonds. he 19, #84 55 
Loans on call @ecured b 


Bonds and other collaterals).” 212, 455 = 
OR OD Fa.5- =. occa cedeivecindades 61,555. 54 
Loans on Polictes...............000- 414,848 79 


Premiums in ni of Transmis- 
sion and Deferred Premiums. .302,096 48 





Accrued Intorent....... <0... --cc0ce 48,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures... 7,651 62 
Due for Reinsurance..,............ 6,996 01 
$2,022,196 3 
LIABILITIES ° 
Reserve on Policies in force 
December 31st, 1875, as per 
standard of State of New 
comes. F eames Exp. 1% 
DOP COME... ..000 cscccsccces dee $1,487,822 © 
Dedth-claims not due and in 
process of adjustment....... 58,000, 0 00 
J 495,382 05 
Surplus to Policyhclders, tte 526,764 5 
Number of Policies issued dur- 
ing the year 1875... .........- 5,135 
Insuring......... ys ee $9,775, 050 00 


OFFICERS: 
J.H.STEDWELL. President. 
R.C. FROST, Vice-President. 

Cc. H. BRINKERHOFYS, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
J.B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


Office of Middle Department, 


DREXEL BUILDING, 
Cor, Wall and Bread &s., New York, 














HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sap’. 
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AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


A cask of great interest to business men 
and insurance companies came up in the 
Supreme Court, Special Term, before Judge 
Donohue, last week. The facts are briefly 
as follows: ; 

George P. Steinbach, the plaintiff in the 








case, was in business in Baltimore as an im-_ 


porter of and dealer in German fancy goods, 
and had on hand a large stock, in which was 
included a quantity of Germar fireworks. 
His stock was insured in the Relief Fire In- 
surance Co., of this city, and in several other 
companies; the policies all being written on 
‘fancy goods,” but all contained a clause 
covering the keeping of firecrackers. The 
stock was destroyed by a fire which .origin- 
ated among the fireworks, and suit was 
brought in this state against all the compa- 
nies except the Relief to recover the 
amounts of the several policies. In these 
suits the plaintiff was allowed to put in an 
explanation to the effect that the fireworks 
came legitimately within his line as a dealer 
in German fancy goods, and he obtained a 
verdict in each case. 

He brought suit against the Relief In- 
surance Company in Baltimore; but it was 
transferred by the defendants to the United 
States courts, and the United States Supreme 
Court decided that plaintiff had no right to 
make such explanation. 

The present suit was brought to have the 
policy reformed, and to recover under the 
reformed policy. Motion was made by the 
defense to dismiss the case, and was granted 
by the Court, on the ground that by suing in 


Baltimore the plaintiff accepts the policy as. 


written and could not now apply to have it 
reformed. 





Tue Alta California says: 


“A big fire, such as devastated other large 
cities, would wipe out this city and would 
wipe out the underwriters as well. . The 
city front is composed almost entirely of 

wooden shanties and tar, pitch, and-resin 
abound. The wharves are built in shallow 
water and the ships are anchored in the 
mud. If it be low tide, it would take a ship 
several hours ‘to get afloat, and fire, like the 
tide, waits for no man. The law is dodged 
in many cases by building an almost entire 
undersiructure, called improvements, upon 
a handful of bricks. - Chinatown consists of 
a large series of awnings, verandas, bal- 
conies, etc., added to which the Chinese 
themselves pay no attention whatever to 
any fire regulations and keep their quarters 
constantly upon the verge of a conflagra- 
tion.’ 





Twenty-Eighth ‘Annual Report of 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office 921 Chestnut § St. -° Philadelphia. 











Assets, January 1, a ao oll $4,590,768 55 
RECEIPTS. 
miums received...........- $1,871,629 99 
nterest received...........--.. 317,150 47 i 
—————_ 1,623,774 46 
De‘erred > a not due 
or unreported.....i...... ... 62,811 93 
Accrued interest on stocks, 
mortgages, etc 74,366 54 
Increase in value of stocks 
QUGE COTE. os cc ccqncsebissocesse 128,232 49 «= -:2685,410 96 
‘ $6,484,948 97 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and ee mote. $317,984 26 
Dividends allowed to redu 
POI Subs. -nccesc000045-2 285,871 50 
=. and canceled 
__ a Seeeeipes 157,459 41 
Reinsurance paid other com- 
tel: cepiciialpcnapsnes ati 26,939 44 
Commissions, 
cy 146,024 8&3 
Advertising, prin 
EE isncsesces 28,118 04 
——_. ~eee an 
coephoun 18,222 25 980,619 73 
Assets at market value................ $5,504,329 24 
ASSETS, JAN. Ist, 1876. 
United States bonds, Phila- 
d-iphia, and other stocks 
eae 1,770,477 50 
Mortgages and ground —_ 
u roper _seereiee a 
$2534: To. all first liens, ...... 1,971. 308 84 
Real estate owned by "Co teil 349,186 53 
Premium notes and loans se- 
eured by ccllateral...... 853,610 13 
Cash on hand and in trust 
eompinies............. 916 62 
Scrip dividends heid by Co.. 11303: 00 
Balance in hands = agents... 17. 953 48 
All other securities. ........... 236 846 14 
LIABILITIES. $5,504 329 24 
ome reported, but not vet 
SER PRR $99,920 00 
coenes at 4 per cent. inter- 
est, requi to insure out- 
standing rsks..... ........... $4,553,118 00 
Scrip yet outstending.......... 113,030 
4,756,438 00 
747,891 24 
1,083,091 24 
. 2.083 
P ‘licles | in force oe Ist, 1 76. ae 
Amount atrisk.....,........... $28,389,365 00 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
H. 8. STEPHENS, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES WEIR MASON, Actuary. 
HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 


= 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Equitable 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets... . . . $28.000,000 
Anuual Income. . . 10,000,000 
Surplus... . « . 4,000,000 


The Assets are invested ac- 
cording’ to the Laws of the 
State of New York, furnish- 
ing @ Security of great 
value to those who are de- 
pending upon their insur- 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 


The surplus premiums are 
returned ANNUALLY to the 
policyholders. During the 
year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four million eight 
hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to polici yhold- 
ers and their families, in 
dividends, death claims, ete. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. H. M. ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ, WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES Low. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY S. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A, BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS. . i[EODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGEG. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES. 
E.W. LAMBERT, M.D. J.F. NAVARRO. 

B. F. RANDOLPH. WM.WHITEWRIGHT,JR. 
ALANSON TRASK. JOHNJ.McCOOK. — 
JOHN T. MOORE. THEODORE WESTON. 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE. PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS. ACTUARY. 





S25. 1Ss75. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - 1,533,635.84 


Wo. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Office, No. 108 South FOURTH Street. 





PHILADELPHIA, First Mo., Ist, 1876. 
In conformity with an Act of Assembly of April 24, 
1856, this Company publishes the following list of 
it assets and statement of businoss for the past year 













CAPITAL. 
Wey PORN WP. 255.5. 0050tsl3eei 8 2 Ris $500,000 00 
Contingent fund and undivided interest 2°0,422 60 
$750,422 60 
ASSETS. 

Mortgages and ground rents.......... ..... $790,087 81 
Real estate, No. 108 S. Fourth street....... 113,€76 29 
200.090 United States 5s (new)...«...:. see 232,000 00 
283,500 Philadelphia city 6s ................. 264,651 25 
199,090 St. Louis County gold 6s......... .. 191.7530 00 
109.00) Penna. R. R. Co. consol. mortgage. 25,000 00 
100,000 Lehigh Valley 8. R. Co. 6a. ae 99.01) 00 
109.000 Lehigh Coal and Nay. Co. 7 101,000 00 
82,100 Schuylkill Nay. Co. 63, 19%7..,. 4,077 75 
50,000 District of Columbia 3.653... ... W072 50 
€0.000 Belvidere De'aware R. R. Co. 6s... 50,000 00 

33,000 Allegheny Valley R. R. Co. ext. 
NR a ee aan eae 412 D 
3.000 Pa. and N. Y. Canal and R. R. Co. 7s. 29,050 00 
25,000 Pittsburg Wate= Loan 7s............ 25,250 00 
25,000 Summit Branch R. R. Co. 7s......... 24,508 47 
25,000 Cramp & Sons Bldg. Co. m. bds.,.. 25.0% 00 


35,500 Ph. & Read. Coal & Ir. Co. m. b..... 27.675 00 


23,000 Susquehanna Coal Co. 6s.... 2.2... 15,625 00 
1500 United Companies of N. J.6s......, 13.882 3D 
10,000 East Broad Top R. R. Co. 7s........ 9,000 U9 
6.00 New Jersey State tis.................. 6,000 00 
1,500 shares Pennsylvania R. R. Co...... 74,062 To) 


1,100 shares Lehigh Valley R. R.Co,,... (6,500 00 


30,500 00 
100 shares United Companies of N..J... 12,675 00 


10 shares Commonwealth Nations) 








500 shares Central National Bank.. 28,350 50 
Loans on collateral security........... 4 2,184,224 75 
Premium notes secured by lIlen on 

Oe a +. 18,787 26 
RSE SI soc docaeatasersct secsneesecce we 161,674 93 
Actual arsete, at Cost............0200-06. $4,787,746 #1 
Market value of the above, $4,836,329 64. 
Unrealized assets, deferred premiums, 
less cost of collection. ......-.......csc0e00 177,761 & 
Interest accrued, but not collected........ 90.585 31 
THT AL ABR Gin 0 ncencees-sseryed $1,946,043 76 





Business of the Company for 1875. 


Premiums and annuities re- 
ceived during the year....... $731,834059 
Interest on life insurance and 





annuity funds... .............. 156,087 46 
$987,931 45 
Less agents’ commissions,...... 63,262 78 
———+— 61. 
1,257 policies issued in 1875, insuring......., 4,117,556 00 
6,456 policies outstanding, 12th mo., 31, 1875, * 
II, 19,479,410 00 
—= paeurenee and anges eo — 
2,431,180 66 
©2,931,180 66 
" 65 081 85 
101,045 42 
111,799 00 
669,967 
3,662 5 
1,605,324 35 
2,197,526 00 
me. 4, above resdr¥e, belonging to in- x 
MOC... ossidasseenssndesicsiocsces 380,881 85 


The above statement of assets does not include 
any moneys or securities held in trust, they being 
kept. entirely distinct and separate. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Bresident. 

WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY. Actuary. 

ASA S. WING, Assistant Actuery. 





AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
Assess: 8 $5,000,000. 
din Als President 
SEEX SAD EES Wea Vice Rreaident. 
Vbairamn rag Committee. 


nN C. wie 
2 ON aee’ y and Treasurer. 
’ Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Poy) 01s emery 18533. 
‘on aa jet St.. > os endo E.D. 


Offi 3 
es: ) a oer ye New Sy es 
STATEMENT, Jan. 1st, 1876. 


~ 
A 
SEs 









Cash Onplal 23 i435... 4280.05 554.. +. BVO, soe on 
Surplus....... was 581.044 75 
Assets..... $834. 044 75 

Br ee , Jan. 4th, 1876. 
Ata meeting of the Board o: rs held this 


= a d vidend of 10 per cent. es declared asauee on 


man 
x W. MESEROLE, Sec’ y. 
EDMUND DRIGGS§, Pres’t. 





32d YEAR, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843, 
Has Insured since that date nearly 


53,000 LIVES. 
Has prid in death claims more than 
$9,000,000. 
Has returned to its members in Sur 
than $6,000,000. 
Has earned a Surplus in 187: 4 of 
$575,000, 
pane gh isto the credit of policy-holders of the pres- 
ent ¥ 
Ithas a Reserved Fund of $12,539,416.9%8, 
according to a computation by the Combined Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, which is the basis assumed 
by the state inthe valuation of policiesin all com- 
panies doing business in Massachusetts. 
Insurances granted upon individual lives te 
the amount of $15,000. 
Amount at risk, 





$63,000,000, 
fipon ‘21, ‘302 LIVES. 
For. information co 


macerning Life 
in all its branches app t the 0 ice, oF ‘to 
Agentain t ovarisus’ Cities and wns 


of this and other Sent tes. 


W.6 G. McKOWS: Ass Ass. So ”y. % WR Reo. 


ORLAND, M: ib. Med. Eraminer. 





[January 27, 1876. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1874: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
Ist Jenueny, 1874, to 31-t December. ¥ is, $6,512,086 21 
Premiums 0 = Policies not marked off 





DONE, MR 40 Fon ver yenack tganetcdas asee 2,483,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Pr .» $8,945,344 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





Real Estate and Bonds: and Mortgages 867,000 
—— and sundry notes and claims due 
a 





mvrany, estimated at. 42. 875 
Seembonn Notes and Fills 48 
Cash in Bank........ .. Poecccecece 266,199 4 

Total Amount of Assets........... $15,013,534 74 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, On and after Tuesday, the Sec. 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and a*ter Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and carceled. Unon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment ofi nterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A ‘dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
LD, JONES, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
CHARLES DEN .NIS, FReD'K CHAUNCEY, 
H. MOORE CHARLES P. BURDETT 
HENRY COLT. WRANCIS SKIDDY 
LEW18 CURTIS ROB’T B, MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
WELL HOLBROOK,’ GRORGE W. LAN 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STUART 
MES BRYCK, SG. DE FOREST, 
ANIEL S. MILLER, ALEXANDER V BLARB 
WM. STURGI HAS. D. LEVERICH 
HENRY K. BOGERT. JOSIAH 0. LOW 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, OYNE,, 
ROYAL PHELPS, ADAM T. SACKETT, 5 = 
OSEPH GAILLARD JR, ,THOMAS F_ YOUNGS? 
HAN HO 7. tad 
JAMES LOW WIN PG. RAY, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. EDMUND W. CORLIRS, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 


SHEPHERD KNAPE 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President, 
W. H. Bb. MOORK, 24 Vice-Pres't. 


" BSTABLISHED A. D. 18350, 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 156 ) and 158 Eroatway, 


has $@ surplus 0 f $1,860,000 over Liabilities ; 
bas a. ratio of #125 A Assets for every $100 Lia- 
es. 


Its ratio of eeeabot to meosinte in 1874 was only 
ut 14 per cen 
CcoUNT Rkcueos THE CLAIMS PAID. 








THEIN 
EXAMINE! THs PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 

“ame-°--> 

HENRY oroume. WARD Somutz., 

D. HENR GHT, |G NORWo 

AMBnOSE C, INGSLAND, | JOHN W. UNTER, 

EDWIN J. BROWN, | 8. R. ComsTOCK 

R. P. PERRIN, | C. Y. WEMPLE, 

DENTON PEARSALL, J. L. HALSEY, 

EDWARD HAIGHT, | JOHN D. Russ, 

JAMES M. McuuEAN, . VAN ZANDT LANE, 


JOHN & HARRIS, JAMES E..-YEATMAN, 


JNO. 8. WILLIAMS, St. Louis, 
HENRY A. KERR, E. W. BLATCHFORD, 
W.J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 
Wo. SEA N. K. MASTON, 

R. C. FELLOWS ° San Francisco, 
EDMUND COFFIN, | JACOB NAYLO 


Philadelphia, 
SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JOHN H. —— 


auaveyes SCHELL, | W. K. HINMAN 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, \ 

PRES'DENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES... Cc. Y. WEMPLE. 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 

J. L. HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 

#. z: WEMPLE, 


B. STOKES, } Assistant Secretaries. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Cash Capital - - + - $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus - - + = + 432,816.48 


Total Cash. Assets, July ‘Te 
Ist, 1875. = = = 





$832,816.48 





This Company comm d busi ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress bas been 


rapid and the indemnity offered by it unsurpassed. 


J.C. BURBANK, President. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 














ati 








January 2%, 1876.] 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. i, 1875.... SU avatdh Jsedl. bose oi ccuviea 37,640,230 62 
SN ee ee ere ee igre Pe aa 1,405,042 sé 
Ratio of Expense (ts (including Taxes) to Total uniome- 10.97. 

ARATIVE CT ASENEn®, 138 and 


Premios Note Asvets.........cc0c0c008 rer #3, 2' Misery 

este nen Arma settee os guhdus ty HSESGT 38 
tha declared a aa i videwd, availabie on set- 

tlement of next ANNUAL pn va a ns Peet, ato te to their contribution to surplus. 

The return premium ae han m, to part a — st poiich "ts ie ty thant that of 1874. 

The conservative and p7u t management of the company as shown by the figures given above, are 
coomee # sufficient guaranty ‘that the best interests of policyho! ders aro honestly protected and faithfuliy 
The KNICKERBOCKER continues to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend th 

SAVINGS BANK PLAN.” Policies on this plan pen on their. face a definite cash surrender value, and are 
pd ronderea as negotiable as a United States Bond. 

CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 


GEO. *. SNIFFEN, Secre 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 





EW. DERBY M.D. Consulting Physician. 
TOHN F. COLLINS, Manager of Agencies. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY: OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-Fi! TH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 








Reserve yor we-insyrance - =<“. - "=. 7." ~ Siiggertas ge 
eserve Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ oe fs 2 "248! 103 #0 
Net urpt us pee er ie 399.722 62 





TotalAssets - °° * = °= * * * * = $68,047,021 74 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











NOs ie ONS 5 a bec cthge ta dain pcacmhsdtt enh dongditdsubne am. 0: sid heed balaadesdldsecddesdccectbadessas #3, 

Bonds and ei being drat f fien on Reali te: worth ¥5,0'5,00 P an Mes * EE oe 

Un i. mentee Stocks (market, val a ori: 000 

: q iy o 

tate and City Bon 

Loans on 8 ocks, :~ rable on demand d (market value oF Seourltis: SHEL ID) b+ 4 

nterest due on Ist u y, W... 21 

Balance in hands of Agents 38 

ra eae: SEE S4 

Premiums «ue and uncoilected on Policies issued at this Oftice*: 33 
QM fear ieee tae ce es BY ornate Sabineti 31 

ia oe dn “a2 LIA BILITIEN, 

aims for Losses outstanding on MEG Betewicciee ces citrncs essaasiseraiwcmadoceboaneses o<enese 34s 

Dividends MUNI oe <agiude cnadancckesscoteedsssscaveguaccatibetdaneuseusuueteies cused. cédhesdeeiodeks No eeee - 243-433 33 60 
(BURN lain atiien, oeiadans POE a eee eT LP HORT MN Fone $248, 106 80 sO 

J. H. WASHB » Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 

T. B GREF} A. F. WILLMARTH, Vic at. 

6. K. FRANCIs, } 4s“ Secretaries, D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Prest. 

THE 


NENTA 
ae MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. INSURANCE rH) 

ae ay 

Capital - * -* $1,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. Ist, '75, $2,606,235 97 

Liabilities - -° ° 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 

CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, | 


BROOKLYN; | 144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
NEW YORK, 


OF NEW YORK, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-P rest. 


the D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARN 


one ARNEY, ¥F. S. WINSTON, President, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWKENCE LURNURE, 

















og WOW expan ! WHUS CURT RTL ss. : 
WM. H. SWAN. GEO. BLISS, S$ L 
HENRY pear a RM WHITE A SETS SEVENTY-TWO Ml LIONS 
AURELIUS LLI 
WILLIAM M. L, SHARI_ES LAMSON OF DOLLARS 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED,WELLINGTON CLAPP, ‘ 
Wa Mesos WENPE LADEN 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. MCCURDY RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
BORGES CAPES. PAN HS MLLER 
ro 4 LOWREY, HENRY EYRE Vice-President, 
1OeNG Malis M HURL BUT - J. M. Sruara, Secre 
SUCRE OS. BRNARR TARR. | wit 
HD t. Bs 

WOW CORLIES 3. M. BU KING M W. H.C. Barrett, Actuary. 
GEO. W. LANE, SHERMAN rw ELI, 
JAMES FRASER, cro OHN F. SCATTER. = 

SR OR TN FNSEND. Beorotary A, Dep't. _ 

e e 2 

ABRAM RBY. Secretary Local Deptt. 

CHAS. A. DUTCHE Mi, Heoretary Brooklyn’ Dep 

JOHN K. OAKLEY ‘General 








—— , LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
7 STEDWELL, President, 


CHARTER OAK jon i, 


This Company issues all kinds of 9 olicies at pote 
ble a Attention is also inviteds othe Decennial 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, — | Eotstaxmchis erncioty an'end-vmest »secranc 
RAR eon United — Life Insurance Co., 


— Nos. £61. 262. and weet Broadway 
Assets. Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 erner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1854, 
Surplus » + + + + + 1,292,543 41 CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


Insurance effected on aljl the desirable plans, Term Lon netpal tes Syeteree as this Com are ABSO. ser 
pitt L MANAGEMENT, 

nsurance under the plan of LOT IBERALITY TO THe 

‘ I ia er ta ed eden ll i 
Deposit Insurance - JOHN &. DE WITT, President 

CHAS. E PRASE 540 
a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars rei aid WHITING, Actuary. 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 


— Before You Start, 


JAS. O WALKLEY, Pres. INSURE IN THE 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas, 
HALSEY STEVENS, Seo’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Seo y, 
L. W. MBECH, Actuary. 


E.0.GOODWIN, Gea! Agent, 61 Broadwny, N. Y. OF HARTFORD, CONN. 














JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashi | 








THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 





All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most praetical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
: feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEELNG A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies uutil after the receipt of several years’ premium; 
thereon. ; 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 


-periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 


the FUTURE tbat can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence aod support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheertully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


mmm 
‘ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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£arm and Garden, 


FARMING AND FRUIT-RAISING. 


THE Cultivator “aad Country Gentleman says, 
in its simimaky femarks on the proceedings at 
the nesting ofethé Horticultural Society of 
Western New York, at Rochester: 


“A, M. Purdy, of Rochester, called attention 
to the fact that, while farming might be advan- 
tageously pursued in every part of the country, 
there were only certain localities , Where fruit- 
growing is attended with the best success. It 
is important, to.seleet.the, best places for rais- 
ing fruit.\.Oura farm of hie own; containing 
112 acres, he had formerly been unable to raise 
more than twelve or thirteen hundred dollars’ 
worth of farm products in a year; but, as this 
appeared to be specially adapted to fruit-grow- 
ing, he had planted it to large and small fruits, 
and had since sold between five and six thou- 
sand dollars’ worth annually. A member pres- 
ent read a detailed. statement. of,the costand 
profits of the celebrated Rathbone pear orehard, 
containing tenaeres. «Theawhole*expense-was 
a little over a thousand dollars, and the net 
profits since planting over eleven thousand 
dollars. 

‘Several. other interesting -cases were men- 
tioned of; great success in fruit-raising, where 
properdocalities had been seclected and good 
cultivation, enriching the ground, and careful 
marketing had been intelligently attended to. 
H. E. Hooker remarked, however, that, while 
he admitted the frutlt of thése statements, they 
did not give a fair impression of the character 
of fruit-growing generally. He thought if all 
the failures were given a very different result 
would be seen. He had known gtfeater profits 
from farming than in any instance from the 
raising of fruit. From the discussions gener- 
ally, it was obvious that skill and diligence 
were as important as if other business, and it 
was admitted that by securing the best requi- 
sites in the most favorable localities fruit-grow- 
ing might be made highly remunerative.”’ 

‘The following market varieties of the plum 
were” named by different members as the best 
for shipping : Red Magnum Bonum, Bradshaw, 
Damson, Coe’s Golden Drop, German Prune, 
Lombard. 

“HH. E. Hooker said that circumstances and 
surroundings and the wishes of the inhabitants 
vary so much that it isvdifficult to prescribe 
definite rules for street planting. Col. Brooks 
spoke of the importance of planting along 
roads where snow-drifts are formidable, and 
evergreen screens would entirely prevent all 
this difficulty. President Barry said that an 
error was often committed by planting too 
closely. Too densea growth was the result, and 
the trees were too much crowded to become 
properly developed. He thought farmers make 
a great mistake in not planting the public roads. 
They need not go to nurseries to procure costly 
trees ; butethey can find at home such excellent 
native sorts as sugar and soft maple, elm, ash, 
and basswood. C. H. Dann, of Wyoming 
County, suggested that if farmers would dis- 
tribute the trees, which they often plant closely 
in front of their dwellings, along the adjacent 
streets, a great improvement would be made, 
without any additional expense and _ labor. 
Three modes were also suggested for plant- 
ing‘ the streets of villages and towns. 
One is to plant one species exclusively 
in one?’ street and another species in an- 
other. For example, the trees in one street 
might be maple; in another street all might be 
elms; ina third, basswood; in a fourth, horse 
chestnut, ete. Another mode forsmaller places 
would be to alternate these trees along the 
street ; and a third would be to mix the differ- 
ent sorts in small, oblong, interrupted groups, 
which would prevent any appearance of stiff- 
ness and would give the street more of a land- 
scape appearance, especially if the streets were 
of a sufficient width. Mr. Dann and others 
urged the importance of planting the trees suf- 
ficiently remote to allow every individual ample 
space for the full development of its form, which 
cannot take place when they become crowded 
together. Mr. Quimby alluded to the objection 
made by farmers that large trees shaded the 
adjacent land, diminishing their crops: and, to 
obviate this objection, he would plant small- 
growing sorts—as the horse chestnut, mountain 
ash, and others of smaller size. Large trees 
also shade the roads and keep them muddy. 
Col. Brooks replied that tall trees cause a bene- 
fit to farms, by shelter from the sweep of the 
winds, far greater than all the detriment they 
oceasion ; and if roadmasters did their duty, in 
making roads of good materials, the objection 
of shade would not exist.” 





LAST YEAR’S FRUITAGE. 


THE report of the Agricultural Department 
for December, 1°75, makes the following sum- 
mary of’ the resuits of the fruit-growing during 
the last year: 

‘The year has been mostly one of disaster to 
the fruit-growers, though some parts of the 
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country have enjoyed a total or partial exemp- 
tion from this injury. Late spring frosts fol- 
lowing severe winter freezes, with the recur- 
rence of low temperatures in April, crippled all 
the leading crops at the opening of the season. 
Insect injuries were inconsiderable in extent, 
though quite a variety of these ‘pests were 
noted at different times in different parts of the 
country. The severe winter of the previous 
year had killed many of the bearing trees. 
Those parts of the country which received good 
crops found the high prices of transportation a 
great hindrance to their disposal; so that, 
while some communities were entirely desti- 
tute, others» were compelled to see their crops 
rot on their hands or dispose of them at un- 
remunerative prices. 

“Grapes attained higher condition than 
either apples or peaches, yet the yield equals 
last year only in Rhode Island, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, and Oregon. 
In New England early autumnal frosts short- 
ened the crop. In some parts of New York and 
Pennsylvania the fruit did not ripen, but turned 
sour; while in Virginia and South Carolina 
there is complaint of late spring frosts. In 
South Carolina there was a tendency to rot; but 
the Scuppernong showed its characteristic vital- 
ity in the South generally. Few specific com- 

eplaints came from the region south of the Ohio 
River, Texas, or Arkansas ; though the yield in 
several of these states was below last year, 
Kentucky not being over two-thirds. North of 
the Ohio River and west of the Mississippi Riv- 
er the crop was quite scanty. In the southern 
counties there was a tendency to rot, while to 
the north there was a failure to mature and an 
early recurrence of frost to cut off the crop; 
yet some counties report extra crops. The 
crop of Calffoxnia, though full average, falls 10 
per cent. short of last yearin its yield. In Lake 
County the crop was injured by the white fly. 
In Utah grapes which eseaped frost. were gen- 
erally fine. 

“‘The apple crop yielded above last year in 
Rhode Island, Mississippi, Texas, and Arkan- 
sas. In all the other states the yield is reduced, 
the minimum (13 per cent.) being in Ohio. The 
distribution of disasters was quite singular and 
capricious. While Rhode Island gathered 25 
per cent. more than last year, Connecticut har- 
vested 74 per cent. less. The Atlantic slope re- 
ports a greatly diminished yield, though in 
some counties there was an abundance of good 
fruit. The Gulf States do better, nearly equal- 
ing their previous year’s gathering. ‘The 
Southern inland states, except Arkansas, are 
all below last year, West Virginia not gathering 
over 20 per cent. of her previous crop. North 
of the Ohio the case is still worse, the crops 
ranging from 13 per cent. in Ohio to 62 per cent. 
in Michigan. West of the Mississippi River the 
yield is larger, ranging from 36 per cent. in 
Kansas, where many trees had been destroyed 
by grasshoppers, to 89 in Minnesota. California 
gathered 70 per cent. and Oregon 98 per cent. 
of last year’s crop. Drought injured the crop 
in some parts of the Pacifie slope. 

“‘The pear crop did not suffer quite so severe- 
ly as the apple erop; but it falls below last year 
in all the states except Florida, Texas, and Ar- 
kansas. It returned the smallest averages in. 
West Virginia, 26 per eent.; in Ohio, 32 per 
cent.; and in Virginia, 36 per cent. The New 
England and Middle States and Maryland gath- 
ered at least three-fourths of last year’s crop, 
South Carolina about half, and the Gulf States 
about seven-eighths. The other states, both 
north and south of the Ohio River, exhibit the 
same destructive meteorological conditions 
which so nearly destroyed the apple crop. The 
states west of the Mississippi, except Kansas 
and Nebraska, and on the Pacific slope will av- 
erage over three-fourths of last year’s crop. In 
the neighborhood of Salt Lake, Utah, the cod- 
ling-moth was destructive to this fruit, as well 
as to apples.” 


THE DAIRYMEN AT THE CEN- 
TENNIAL. 





THERE is no branch of our agricultural in- 
dustry that has made more rapid progress during 
the past ten or fifteen years than the dairy inter- 
est. From a disorganized traffic, conducted 
without system, and, although showing a heavy 
aggregate, yet stillalmost entirely undeveloped, 
it has; within little more than a decade, been 
brought to a position at the very front of our 
agriculture. Its two products have not only 
gained in favor as articles of daily necessity on 
the tables of our own citizens ; but has every year 
met an‘ increased demand from foreign mar- 
kets. Cheese, especially, figures as one of the 
leading items in our export list; and that butter 
is far behind it is due to the fact that as yet we 
have been able to produce but a trifling surplus 
over home requirements. Wherever American 
butter has been introduced abroad it has found 
a ready market, and this outlet admits of as 
great development as has been effected in the 
export demand for cheese. Taken as a whole, 
the dairying interest is one to which we 
look for relatively greater progress in the future 
than it has made in the past: and as the possi- 








bilities of such progress are within our grasp it») 
becomes the personal interest of evary P: cer. 
and dealer identified with dairying to @id iu’ 
pushing the trade to its utmost» profitable 
limits. 

The exhibition of dairy products at the com- 
ing Centennial Exposition ‘affords an *oppor- 
tunity for bringing them before the world in a 
prominent and every way favorable light, and 
can be made to do more toward their introduc- 
tion into new foreign markets than could be 
accomplished by years of individual labor. The 
committee appointed by the American Dairy- 
men’s Association, in January last, to secure a 
proper display of dairy products-at the Cen- 
tennial, has pushed its labors to the extent of 
securing ample accommodations for exhibiting 
the product and the process of manufacture, a 
special building being erected for the-purpose 
in the form of a model dairy-house. To carry 
out the purpose of the committee fully, it will 
be necessary to expend a considerable ‘amount 
of money, which will have to come from contri- 
butions from those interested inthis industry. 
Although not comprising so much indjvidual 
wealth as some other branches, the aaity We 4 
terest represents an aggregate capital which it 
would tax only to a very trifling and unim- 
portant extent to furnish ample means for car- 
rying out the work begun by the committee in 
a perfect, creditable, and profitable mannér, if 
dairymen and dealers individually would con- 
tribute according to their means. There is no 
time to be lost now, and the approaching 
annual convention of the American Dairymen’s 
Association affords the best opportunity that 
will offer for a discussion and understanding of 
the committee’s plans and taking steps to secure 
the necessary funds. The following circular, 
issued by the chairman of the committee, should 
meet a hearty response. Mr. Scovill has been 
indefatigable in his labors, and that support 
which the object merits should not now be 
denied him. ~ 

Paris, N. Y., Dec. 20th, 1875, 

‘*From such facts as have come under my ob- 
servation, I am led to believe that dairymen are 
laboring under very great embarrassment for 
want of more united effort, both in the care 
of their goods to be placed on exhibition at the 
Centennial and in the arrangement and econ- 
omy of space; and, in order to secure more 
uniformity of action, I unhesitatingly issue the 
following call : 

‘* All dairy associations and boards of trade in 
the various states, whether state or local, are re- 
quested to send one or two delegates, as is most 
convenient, to a meeting to be held at the city 
of Rome, N. Y., on the 12th day of January 
next, for the purpose of taking such action as 
will best unite our various interests, and at the 
same time stimulate the largest and most effect- 
ive display. J. V. H. ScoviL1, 
‘¢Chairman Centennial Committee of the Amer- 
can Dairymen’s Association.” o 

— The ———., 
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FERN CULTURE IN THE PARLOR. 





Fens are plants the culture of which is very 
interesting, either in the greenhouse or parlor. 
Nothing adorns a sitting-room more than a case 
of ferns in luxuriant health in the midst of 
winter, when vegetation is at rest out-doors 
and nothing meets the eye but bare trees and 
showers of snow. A case for this purpose may 
be made of any size and almost any shape. In 
their construction, however, several particular 
points have to be borne in mind, for the benefit 
of the plants which are togrow in them, the 
first of which is a means of obtaining a thor- 
ough drainage. More failures occur in the cul- 
tivation of plants in Wardian cases from imper- 
fect drainage than from any other cause, noth- 
ing being more injurious to the plants than 
sour, stagnant soil; and, however porous the 
soil itself may be, without perfect drainage it 
cannot be long in a condition suitable for sup- 
plying a healthy food for plants. The water re- 
tained in the soil, having no means of escape, 
soon sours it. To secure good drainage, also 
dryness and tidiness in that part of the room 
where the case stands, two bottoms are neces- 
sary. One, the true bottom, should be thor- 
oughly perforated, to allow the free escape 
of the water. Below this one another should be 
placed to receive the water as it passes from the 
soil, and, therefore, requires to be water-tight 
and so adjusted that it can be emptied and 
cleaned without disturbing any other part of the 
ease. On the upper bottom place a good thick 
layer of potsherds and charcoal for. drainage. 
Upon this put a small mound of suitable soil 
for ferns—peat, loam, and a good mixture of 
sand, Secure in this mound small stones and 
shells, so as to imitate a small rockwork, allow- 
ing sufficient cavities for planting ferns and 
mosses. * 

Proper means of ventilation is also necessary, 
which is best acquired by having part of the 
roof movable. When so constructed that the 
movable part can slide over the fixed part it 
gives the least trouble and is the most. con- 
venient when cleaning, watering, or planting 
the ferns. Tep ventilation is better for the 
welfare of the plants than when side ventilation 
is adopted, as then there is no ill effects arising 
from cold draughts passing through them. 

When planting the ferns, put some erect- 
growing kinds at the top and the more dwarf 
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and bushy ones on the sides of the mound, us- 
F ing mosses for carpeting the whole—mosses of 
| the denticulata type. Those of the caulescent 
kinds which succeed in these cases look best 
mixed through the ferns. Upon removing the 
plants from the pots, do not break up the balls 
any before planting. The roots will soon make a 
start into the fresh soil, which should be pressed 
rather firmly around the roots. After the plants 
are in, givea good watering and shut close for a 
few days. 

In selecting plants for such purposes dwarf- 
grown plants in small pots are the best. 

A good many ferns are adapted for growing 
in these cases ; in fact, with the exception of 
gymnogrammas and cheilanthes, few kinds in gen- 
eral cultivation but succeed inthem. I shall, 
however, leave for a future article a list and 
description of the most suitable kinds for this 
purpose.—The Cultivator. * 








FRUIT MARKETING. 


At the meeting of the Horticultural Society 
in Rochester, NwY., on the 5th and 6th insts., 
T. 8. Hubbard, of Fredonia, N. Y., reported 
that a neighbor had obtained from fifty-four 
trees of Baldwins and Greenings the past sea- 
son, about twenty years old, 375 barrels, which 
were sold at $1,100; the ground oceupied being 
about an acre anda half. N. Boyne reported 
for Genesee County that over $150,000 worth of 
fruit had been sold in that county, and generally 
the profits and sales were increasing. C. L. 
Hoag, of Lockport, reported 7,000 barrels of 
pears sold in Niagara County, at an average of 
$5 per barrel. The total shipments of apple- 
were 297,000 barrels, besides many not sold. 
The total sales of fruit in that county were 
$1,047,000. Mr. Graves, of Orleans County, re- 
ported the total amount of fruit for that county 
as amounting to 784,000. 
other county reports was omitted, for want of 
time, but were ordered for publication. These 
reports were carefully made, after much labor 
on the part of the members of the county com- 
mittees, and give a correct view of some of the 
profits of fruit culture. 

The question was taken up on the relative 
profits of fruit-raising, as compared with former 
crops and domestic animals. Mr. Woodward, 
of Lockport, said a neighbor had 15 acres in 
fruit, from which he sold *5,000 worth, mostly 
of Baldwin and Greening apples. From the rest 
of his farm he made but little. In another in- 
stance the fruit trees on only a portion of the 
farm sold for more than ten times as much ax 
all the rest of his products. On his own farm, 
of over 160 acres, 30 of which are in fruit, the 
latter yielded more profit than all the rest. He 
urged the importance of good cultivation, and 
remarked that a farmer might as well expect to 
plant corn and get a good crop, without any 
care, as to get remunerative fruit crops. Most 
of his profits were from peaches. He especially 
recommended thinning the crops, in order to 
obtain the best results. In most localities 
apples would doubtless be most successful. He 
thought most of the failures were from neglect 
and by setting on soils not properly adapted to 
fruit. Robert J. Swan, of Geneva, said that in 
farming and in fruit culture it was absolutely 
necessary to give the best attention, and success 
would be the result in both instances. He re- 
lated some striking cases where he had been 
eminently successful with both fruit and farm 
crops. 





CONSANGUINEOUS BREEDING. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Prairie Farmer, 
who has evidently given the subject serious 
study, is decidedly averse to the old opinions 
which once prevailed among all classes of 
breeders. The old fallacies have been general- 
ly exposed. The correspondent in question 
Says: 





“The discussion on this subject by the Stock 
Breeders’ Association, reported in your issue of 
Dee. 1ith, 1875, interested me very much, They 
are on the right track, undoubtedly, and the re- 
sult of the inquiry cannot but be of advantage 
to intelligent breeders all over the country. 

“ Heretofore it has been supposed destructive 
to good breeding to gointo any of the forbidden 
degrees of relationship. If a neighborhood was 
enterprising enough to buy a fine bull or horse, 
at great expense, after a certain time the animal 
and all his progeny must be discarded for fresh 
blood, which must be imported at a further in- 
creased expense, or the original improvement 
went for nothing and was lost. In this Wway 
many good breeds liave been frittered away and 
wasted, because the importations could not be 
kept up and maintained indefinitely. This po- 

»Sition is nonsensical in the extreme, as any in- 
telligent breeder ought to know. 

“How was it possible for Bates, or Webb, or 
Bakewell, or any of the original improvers of 
stock to maintain the superiority of their 
breeds ? They had no other choice strains to 
run to, if they had desired to do so ever Fo 
much; for there were none in existence. It {+ 
more than probable that if thére had been they 
would have kept on as they did; for when they 





got a choice animal they carefully preserved 
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all his good qualities by breeding to others pos- 
sessing, as near as possible, other good _ points. 
They were compelled to do this, regardless of 
relationship, for the reasons above stated. : 

“Tt is now quite certain that the only way to 
maintain a choice breed of stock is to keep up 
the intercourse between them, regardless of re- 
lationship, solong as there are aby good qual- 
ities worthy of preservation. Any system of 
breeding which is based on any other principle 
is founded on error and is sure to fail, as so 
many of our previous attempts at improving 
Western herds have failed.” 





LARGE POULTRY-YARD. 


THE following account of the largest poultry- 


yard in this state is given in The Fancier’s Jour- 
nal: 


“It is at Greene, Chenango County, and is 
kept by Mr. A.B. Robeson. He has 6,000 
ducks, 4,000 tukeys, and 1,200 hens, They con- 
sume daily sixty bushels of corn, two barrels 
of meal, two barrels of potatoes, and a quanti- 
ty of charcoal. The meal, potatoes, and. char- 
coal are boiled together and form a pudding, 
which is fed warm. He has commenced to kill 
them off, and employs fifteen hands to pick, 
two to kill, and one to carry away and pack on 
racks until frozen. Then they are ready to pack 
for shipping. He also employs two men to 
cook the feed and feed them. He has twelve 
buildings for his fowls, from one to two hun- 
dred feet long, fourteen feet wide, and seven 
feet under the eaves, with a door in each end 
of them. 

‘Mr. Robeson bought most of his ducks in 
the West, and had them shipped in crates— 
three dozen in a crate. He also has an egg- 
house, 35 by 50 feet and four stories high. The 
outside is eighteen inches thick, and built of 
cut stone, laid in mortar, boarded up on the in- 
side and filled in between the outside and. in- 
side wall with sawdust, it taking 3,000 bushels. 
Mr. Robeson claims that he can keep eggs any 
length of time in this building. He also keeps 
the poultry that he is now dressing until next 
May or June, whieh he sells for eighteen to 
twenty-five cents per pound, and it cannot be 
iold from fresh-dressed poultry. He gets ten 
cents per pound for turkey’s feathers, twelve for 
hen’s, and sixty-five for duck’s. He says there 
is money in poultry, and he thinks he can make 
out of his 6,000 ducks enough to pay for his 
ege-house, which cost $7,000. He intends to 
keep a great many more next season and has 
agents out all over the country buying up poul- 
try and eggs. 











TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


THE AGE OF FRUIT TREES. 


It seems to be the common belief that 
there is no limit to the natural age of 
apple trees. But this is certainly a mis- 
take. We all know that the peach tree 
usually fails to be profitable at 12 to 15 
years of age, and the cherry and plum average 
only 20 to 30 years; the pear, in favorable cir- 
cumstances, 4010 50 years—in rare cases a 
much longer time. So, also, the apple tree has 
its natural limit ; and, although, like man’s life, 
the duration of the period of health and vigor 
varies greatly, according to constitution, nur- 
ture, climate, ete., its approaching termination 
is clearly indicated by signs of debility 
and disease. On very deep and favorable 
soils and where the trees are not damaged by 
severity of climate apple orchards are occa- 
sionally found bearing fair crops of fruit at 80 to 
100 years of age ; but these are nearly as rare as 
for their owners to live so long. Very few 
farms have soil of the best kind for an orchard 
and everywhere our climate is either too warm 
orat times too cold for the best health of the 
trees, Injury by severe cold, blackening all the 
wood, except as new growth is formed, I am 
convinced, is a very common cause of the pre- 
mature failure of orchards; but starvation, in 
consequence of exhaustion of the soil, is still 
more common, and this is a more difficult mat- 
ter to remedy than most speople suppose, espe- 
cially when trees have attained full bearing 
size.”’°—The Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 





BARLY ONIONS. 

Early onions yield so handsome a profit that 
a method whieh dispenses with the cost of the 
sets and brings the crop even earlier is worth 
practicing, though it involves risk during an 
unusually severe winter, Five years ago I 
found hat in this very severe latitude it was 
possible to raise even the silver-skin onion from 
fall sowings. The ground should be a location 
with sufficient descent to afford natural dran- 
age, so that water will in no event stand upon 
it. Seed should be sown about the 10th of 
August, so that the plants will be in their prime 
as winter comes on. The sowing should be 
deeper than usual, because the soil is apt to dry 
deeply at this season and the crop should be 
deeply rooted to winter well. Clean tillage 
should be given till winter sets in. Just before 
winter, with a hand-hoe or hand-cultivator 
throw a little farrow over the row, and after the 


ground is frozen cover the surface of the whole - 


THE INDEPENDENT 


field with coarse hay or_ other protection; Furs 


like every other.new method, I would recom- 
mend its trial the first season on a limited scale. 
In most sections of the country it will, doubt- 
leas, prove successful.—Rott’s Garden Manual. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT MANURES. 


From careful experiments, made under the 
supervision of Lord Kincaid, of Scotland, we 
have most valuable conclusions concerning 
manures covered or lying in open yards : 

Potatoes treated with barn-yard manure : 

One acre produced 272 bushels. 

One acre produced 292 bushels. 

Potatoes manured from the covered’sheds : 

One acre produced 442 bushels. 

One acre produced 471 bushels. 

The next year the land was sown with wheat, 
when the crop was as follows: 

Wheat on land treated with barnyard manure : 

One acre produced 41 bushels, 18 pounds (of 
61 pounds per bushel). 

One acre produced 42 bushels, 38 pounds (of 
61 pounds per bushel). 

Wheat on land manured from covered sheds : 

One acre produced 55 bushels, 5 pounds (of 
61 pounds per bushel). 

One acre produced 58 bushels, 47 pounds (of 
61 pounds per bushel). 

The straw also yielded one-third more upon 
the land fertilized with the manure from the 
covered stalls than upon that to which the 
ordinary manure was applied.— The Shaker. 


BARONS OF BEEF. 


An English paper gave the following impor- 
tant intelligence respecting the pedigree of the 
cold roast beef with which H. B. M. Queen Vic- 
toria regaled herself and her noble friends and 
the members of the royal family on Christ- 
mas Day: “The royal baron of beef this year 
will be cut from a pedigree bullock bred and 
fed by Her Majesty on Prince Consort’s Shaw 
Farm, Windsor. The animal is one of the long- 
est pedigree bullocks in the royal farm. It was 


calved in 1872 and was by the celebrated Royal 
Benedict (27348). The baron will weigh about 300 
pounds. It will be roasted at Windsor Castle 
on the 22d, and on Friday will be forwarded to 
Osborne, to grace Her } ajesty’s sideboard on 
Christmas Day, with the boar’s head and wood- 
cock pie. Her Majesty will, as usual, send to 
the courts of Germany, Austria, and Belgium a 
round of beef, spiced at the Castle and weigh- 
ing 80 pounds each, which were cut from fine 
Scotch beasts bred and fed by the Queen at 
Shaw Farm, Windsor.’ 


TOMATOES REPELLING APHIDES. 


The correspondent of a French journal says 
that he discovered accidentally that the leaves 
of the tomato would drive aphides from trees. 
He had placed some refuse tomato plants in a 
peach tree badly infested with these insects, and 
they soon disappeared. He afterward used an 
infusion of tomato leaves for the aphides on his’ 
house plants, with entire success. 








AGRICULTURAL. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
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ther south this may not be necessary. As soon }- 
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A SPLENDID OFFER: 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY ¢ SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“CGOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 
SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country will 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs. 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present.a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old eriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us'@3, We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus: entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at.our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our: counter, ~ Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a GRATUITY on. subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We arereadyto give 


ex 100,000 


‘of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold.to Subscribers, 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and‘after this date thé Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT..will 
be $3,.INGLUDING POSTAGE; within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about.22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we.are required. by law .to.pay.here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
We now offer to the public the 
‘LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST” Religious | —— ne 
lighed. 


ta” For Terms to Subscribers, with ful 














List of Premiums, see page 20. 
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DARD APARTLITAN 
42 RESOLRENT, 
THE GREAT, BLOOD Un lye . 


& 


FOR TAE CURE UF: 'SCROFUBA. ‘AND ABL 
jOHROYIG. AND) HEREDITARY <*) 
DISEASES, 


BEIT SEATED AN THE 





« 


Lunes or Stomach, 
* Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ng, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and _ Diseases, Mercurisl Diseases, 


Female ~ 4167, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, 1 "‘{ MBrown Jan é*" and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTILE. 


R. 
RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE 60-CENT BOTTLE 

WILL CORE MORE COMPLAINTS AND 
PREVENT TUE'SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN: “ATTACHS: OF) EPIDEMICS AND 
CONT AGLOUS... DISEASES “THAN {ONE 
HUNDRED..DOLLARS EXPEND &D ; FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR (MEDICAL Dee 
TENDANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S RESDY 
RELLE# IS APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TG 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, CEASES Tu EXIST. 





In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria/Scre Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilions. Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels,.Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quipsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgta Headache, tie Doulofireuk, Tooth- 
ache¢ Lareéhé, of with Lupbago, Pain ip the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps; or Spasms; the application-of 
RADWAX’S READY RELIEF will cure you of ithe 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 


_ 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING rail 


perfectly tasteless, clegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 


Price 3 cents per box, Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 








Read “ FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter tamp 
to RADWAY & Co., No. 32 Warren 8t., cor. Ohurch, 
New York. Information worth thousands be 
sent you. 


ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


79 mord Young Men to lear 

GRAPHY. Good Situations ee 

teed. Address, with stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDEN® UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








‘Mitchell, Vance » & Co. | 


Designers ic Manufacturers of ~ 


ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES 


FOR 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 
FINE CLOCKS i} AND BRONZES. 


597? Broadwav, New York. 





THE 
GREAT COMBINATION BROKEN! 


THE MONOPOLY OVERCOME! 
First-Class Sewing-Machines New Offered 
At prices within the reach of aii. 


No. 1 M.& H. FAMTLY MACHINE, 
on a large Oiled Walnut Table, with Drawer and Or- 
namental [ron Stand, with the following outfit fur- 
nished free of charge, 


$25. 

UGE, BRAIDER, BINDER, 

KW-DRIVER, TWO 

HR. NEE- 
NSTROCTION BOOK. 
BENNO a COMPANY, 
“ th &t. aMphis, or ue pow Belle 
ing their SUPERIOR K No 1 3 ING-MACHINES, 
uuted on large walnut-top tables eat Coausient 
with a full Tine of Sey pap 





This may seem strange; but overyueay ought to 
know that we can afford to do it, because we t 
employ an army of canvassers, middiemen, and per- 

oueees. our 1g reaacabie pro rang 
nt ourselves 
OR SEW ING- 


ive a are énabl 
M ACHINE af abled bt Selle SUF low price of Twen- 


mas buy revittrout being fully posted, and don’t let 

any one bhumby ih sy to. buying at the exorbitant 
rice of $60 or n a, t the best for $25; 

but oat our our ‘Deseript ve Circular and samples of 


sewing. 
EAN & BENNOR MACHINE COMPANY, 
ae Ne Picket street, Philadelpnia. 
{2 Agents wanted everywhere. 









SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 

ang efor Second-hand 

an ct every des- 
on. 


“‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Acents Wantep. “@S NEW YORK. 


Amateur Workers in 
wires 


with the followin 








HARD and RARE 
mh 8 Bin. and 
Rosew 









. nase ie al etc. 
$B afarse tor catalogue Tsai 
CURTIS & MITCHELS 

Tye Founde:s, 21 


Boston. Established ‘Tatts = 








the SELF-INKING Col n,° 








CENTENNIAL ats te PRESS 


the neatest, simplest. @9 


genes, &e., re for $8.00 1 Bye al a 
yas wanted. phe 1 W 
53 Murray St., New ¢ 























STANDARD 
Fire and Burglar 


SA FES. 


Counter, Platform, Wagon & Track 


SCA LES. 


Send for Price-List. Agents Wanted, 


Marvin’s Safe Co., 


265 Broadway, New York, 
721 Chestnut St., Phila, 





















SRK 
Ty ee 


eal 


m THE LARGEST AND MosT SUCCESSFUL WAGON 


epository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


IMPROVED 


ST. GERMAIN STUDENT 
AND ASTRAL SAFETY 


LAMPS. 


gives a brighter, clearer, and 
whiter light than any other 
lampin use. 


No overflow of oil 
ndlings "Thus 1 7 i 
n 


sii 








isfaction quarsntese 


J.G.Knapp M f g to, 


26,23, and 30 Frankfort St., N.Y 


= KIRKWOOD’S 


best, only complete, 
and se atebie instrument ‘for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
rrh, Sere Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the: lungs end air pass- 
ages generally. 
PAce, @2)50.and 85 odch. 
For pamphlets, ett., ad- 
dress, 





NEW YORK. 








“dTHOM SHL Nl AMOLOVAOQNVW ADVINIAVO ANY 


E. FOUGERA & CO., - 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., .. 














OBERLIN, OHIO. 








__ ed a, 1876. 


on HN WANAMAKER&C! 
HIN 


EST PRICE 
en INE THING. S 
MELLADSLPMT , 
















$4.06 for $2! 


The pu piligiars of 


HOUSEKEEPER—wh 
@ first-class \ api ti 


recommended by 









thly 

nie June, Mi wT. tie r. W. Hail, James he 
and others—will, on receipt of sieeatiotine price on 
TWO DOLLARS, deliver to each subscriber's near. 
est tyre e| east of the Mississippi ete) FREE O OF 

one of their “4 RE uM BOXES” 

onan ay following articl 

Cake of E. Morgan's Sona’ Sa we A BTA Wa wagees Price 10, 
Cake of E. aoe ea 3 Sons’ Hand Supolio..... * 0° 

Pac ib. ib. Dur eas imped Corn mY ack“ 8 

Puc ryea’s Imp’d Corn — vi 

Box Bixb,’s Peat Blacki . 

Box Bixby’'s French Biniag te is — a 

Package Dixon's Stove h a. ae 

Packages ht pps Desicared a inhwok it 7 3 

Jocoanut “* ) 

Bork Ib — we opal Baking f Powder. ‘ - 

Boi ka Tsuda Salta. 43559200 we 











d hea 

Bottle Sid 3 Pr red Glue, with Brush ~~ 
Bo. dings fedat Washing Crystal...“ * 
Packaged De Wilde's oe Rice Four. ei 1S 





2 
Making a total of... vecccccccewes eseves $4 
Py Sse ahens a af 6 
rices are uoted are THE USUAL NE 
YOR Cc ivy & BTA LL fe 2, » and the rack ds 
the freshest and bt The names of 


the » Manufacturers whe pay ‘the g Boods ie is our 
‘ee of responsi bility. and honorable de 

en ad addition a oe e liberal offer we allow ACENTS 
A {PAR H COMMISSI ON. 

This is r a ‘tuance =, Fg met ee g agents to make 
money rapid; and secu nant business. 

A § will save time { 2, for which 
we will forward, _ prorasd Oe, ” Certifi- 
cate of Agony. Ba campo onion, € 

h Bar. ~r ofan. Tie, sRys: 
e ert wou eto tmore 
than the worth of thelr money are referred to 
Te ees oS * Novel Idea, pr 

is is certain! anew departure,” and as the parties 
pom do all dome claim, we would pple Hess our 7 read- 
gamgion, ref: It is certainly ¢ one of 


peruse 
the bes? chances for agents an 6: Ferred.” Addres 


CHAS, EF. WING ¥ 
Publishers, 6. 7 WING ST., d A mg Limited 


Sample copy sent postpaid o on receipt of 10 cents. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF 
ANTIQUES. 


SYPHER & CoO., 
503 BROADWAY, 


are receiving = very large and valuable addi 
tions to their stock 0 
DUTCH INLAID FURNITURE, 
re MOSICAL AND AUTOMATON HALL 
eo od Cerne AND BUHL FURNITURE. 


J FARee 
SEV RES ADRESD ES ys KND OMLENTAL 


CHINAW 
VENETIAN SHASDELIERS AND 
ENITURE. 


CARVED FRENCH we F 7” 
"TEAR WOOD 1 FURNITURY. 








YE 
or° 








Scares ROOFING. ROOF COATING, ROOF 


AINT, CEMENT tor ned Leaks. PAINTS all 
colors Boum and M-PIPE COVERINGS, 
STEAM PACKING. FIRE-PROOF COATING for 
edad: ete. Sheathing and = Felts, eto 
andy for use and easily applied 
nd for Pamphlets, Price Lists. ms to Dealers, etc 


H.W. JOHNS, 8] Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


an Eas OINTMENT 

CuRES SORES. 
Burns, CuTs. 
Wounps&c.&c. 














CERN 
$1029 257% 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


W.H BANKS &C0, 


Sole Agents at Chicago, 
—— FOR 
tad 3 BLYMYER MFG. CO.'S 


Lp Coarch, Ractory ani School 
EELS 








Send for Chromo Catalegue, 
UFFORD's Suns, Boston, Mase. 






















i and Tin, 
mounted with the best atary Beng 
ings, for Churches, Schools, 

Factories, Court Houses, Fire aon 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, cic. Fully 


Warranted. 

lhustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN &'rIFT, 
302 and 104 Kast Second St. Ciuciuuati 


SELLS. 


known to a4 











ow 
Po. Address either TROY or WEST TRO 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


mS ELL FOUN DERS, TROY, N. Yes 





“Bpecisl atten ation given oO i BELLS. 
ogues sent free, 


MENEELY & COMPANY. . 














SHE wan 
From fie 
Her slen: 
The deac 
Her face 
Defaced 
She had 

“My ¢ 


She did | 
For fro: 
thro 


. For sole 


For lone 
The dire 
Had bro 
‘Deceiver 
She er 
Not God 
Had sen 
She did | 
Though 
From m 
From m 
On him | 
From 


‘My child 

She thri 
“My little 
When s1 
My brok 
My emp 
0h! Go 
My chil 
In vain 
She fou 
She lean 
Aghast : 
When si 
The sull 
Hung p 
“My ch 
His mig 
His whi 
His eves 
His voie 
Or temp 
“Tbring t 
Unwillit 

And s 


But, wa 
She foll 
Beside ¢ 
Dark ¢l 
“Poor for 
“A weed | 
Betraye 
Crouchi 
Alive, y 
Plunge 


No stai 
No star 
No hun 
Earth ¢ 
Above 1 
The sile 
Her tal 
No mor 


CHRI 
BY 


Our 1 





tredth 
foreign 
onflict. 
Vere d 
two 
t suns 








